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INTRODUCTION 


REJECTIONS OF 1927 came into being because 
almost every writer believes that his most unusual 
stories are the ones refused by magazine editors. This 
applies to novices as well as masters. It was to tap this 
wealth of unpublished material that the REJECTIONS 
series was begun. It opens a long-needed market for 
writers all over the world, and it will bring to readers 
everywhere something new in fiction—stories that have 
been accepted for one reason alone, that of being inter- 
esting and well-written regardless of whether or not 
they conform to the policy of any magazine. 

In gathering the fourteen stories in this first volume 
I have read carefully thousands of manuscripts. I have 
found dozens of remarkable stories, but I have also 
learned that many manuscripts which writers consider 
unappreciated masterpieces are dull or falsely realistic. 
I have chosen each story painstakingly and for definite 
reasons. I make no claim to infallibility, but I do believe 
that each story has a certain vitality or originality of 
style and treatment and is hence worth reading. The fact 
that six of the list are from comparatively unknown 
writers shows that big names did not influence my judg- 
ment. 

The fact that Kathleen Norris’s first story was bought 
by the Atlantic Monthly after it had been returned by 
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that magazine is well-known literary history. There are 
scores of similar manuscript adventures. They merely 
show that editors and publishers like other mortals make 
their mistakes and have their vagaries. This is all part 
of the game, but the fact remains that there is a large 
amount of excellent material rejected which should be 
printed. This may seem amazing since, as is well known, 
there is nothing a magazine editor likes better than 
shouting to heaven that he has discovered a masterpiece. 
It was not until | launched a national magazine of my 
own that | learned an inside secret—an editor is both 
autocrat and slave. While he is an autocrat over the fate 
of a manuscript, he is often a slave to his circulation and 
his advertising departments. The fact that such slavery 
is good business for the magazine does not alter the fact 
that it is a form of slavery. If it is an illustrated maga- 
zine depending mainly upon advertising for revenue, the 
bigger the circulation the more absolute the slavery. 
Whoever kicks against the pricks of circulation and 
advertising, will go eventually into bankruptcy. 
Recently I heard two editors discussing this problem. 
Said A, “I often think I might be more daring.’’ Said 
B, “But think of that 500,000 circulation that you 
might lose by daring.” Said A, “‘I do.” . . . One of the 
highest paid short-story writers says that she must take 
time off every now and then to write a novel because she 
becomes, what she calls, “magazine self-conscious.” 
“JT presume magazine editors would publish things 
which I consider daring,” she said, ‘“‘and perhaps it’s 
my own fault; but my mind gets to writing in terms of 
“A Saturday Evening Post story,’ ‘A Red Book story,’ 
“A Good Housekeeping story,’ ‘A Harper’s story.’ Imagi- 
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nary or not, each magazine seems to have a personality 
which guides my creative imagination as | am writing.” 

A fine story dealing in a decent way with a Roman 
Catholic, a Jew, or a Negro should no more be barred 
than one involving an Episcopalian, a Dutchman, or a 
Chinese. Why should a tragic ending bar a story if 
tragedy is inherent in the story? Why should a story 
spiced with satire be barred? 

‘Just what is a good story?”’ My answer is that no 
one can quite define it and yet no one with the editorial 
instinct can fail to detect it when good fortune brings 
it to his attention. 

I offer this small group to you as a collection repre- 
senting an impartial point of view. | shall be gratified 
if you agree with this viewpoint but happier still if you 
find the stories good reading, for only thus can future 
volumes be assured. 


CuHarces H. BAKER, JR. 


New York City December 31, 1927. 


DRY-KYE 


by 
BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Ben Ames Williams’s boyhood was 
spent in Mississippi, Obio, and Wales. 
After graduating from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1910, he worked for six years, as 
a reporter, desk, and rewrite man, on the 
Boston American. He sold bis first story 
in 1914, and was encouraged by R. H. 
Davis of Munsey’s Magazine; since 
1919 nine books from his hand have 
been published. His home is in Chestnut 

Hill, Massachusetts. 


DRY-KYE 


H IS name was Walter Feake, but most people called 
L him Wall. He lived in an old farmhouse, weathered 
to a hopeless gray, its roof line sagging like the spine of 
a sway-backed horse, its shingles curling and dropping 
off in leprous patches. His wife, and Joel Hartney, her 
son by a former marriage, lived with him. The house 
itself lies at the remote end of a back road near the 
northwestern margin of the big marsh. 

The big marsh is an artificial product. A mill dam 
has backed up the waters of the outlet of Loon Pond 
so that they have overspread what was once level 
meadow land for a distance of six miles north and 
south, and a quarter to a half mile across. Save where 
the old stream bed winds its way, the water across the 
upper meadows is seldom more than a few inches deep. 
In this shallow water tall grasses grow bountifully; 
black duck love to nest along the stream and in early 
fall gather in great numbers to feed upon the grass roots. 
Where once the brook ran, the water is six or eight feet 
deep, and pleasantly navigable in a canoe; elsewhere 
you may make your way afoot if your boots are tall 
and your heart is stout. Here and there you will come 
upon patches of treacherous bottom, where the inter- 
woven carpet of grass roots bulges and quakes about 
your feet; and when the water is low, there are mud 
flats into which a man may sink to his waist and 
flounder helplessly. 
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When the waters were backed up across this meadow 
they drowned out a clump of alders here and there. 
Frost and rain and snow and wind have stripped these 
dead alders of leaves and twigs and bark and weathered 
the hard wood to the colour of old bones. The stubs 
straggle upward from the marsh, gaunt and gray, 
toughly resisting the continued attacks of the elements. 
It was in one of these clumps of dry-kye that Dan Mills 
and I had laboriously built our duck blind a month 
before. With maple poles dragged half a mile from the 
nearest dry land, we constructed a low seat that was 
still high enough to clear the water, and built a scaffold- 
ing above it. Upon this scaffold, at an angle like that of 
the walls of a tent, we leaned dry-kye broken or cut 
from the thicket thereabout. The stuff was brittle, but 
it was also strong; and its slanting lines broke up our 
silhouettes, when we were inside, so that so long as we 
sat still we would be sufficiently concealed, while at 
the same time we could watch in any direction through 
the many apertures. The chosen spot faced a shallow 
little pond hole full of lily pads, formed by the bend of 
one of the tributary brooks. We counted upon half a 
dozen wooden decoys and a pair of call ducks tc bring 
the wild fowl within range. 

The duck season in Maine opens upon the sixteenth 
of September; but that date fell upon a Sunday, when 
hunting was forbidden, so that the actual opening was 
on the morning of the seventeenth. Since the black duck, 
educated by hard experience, flies early and late, it 
was our plan to be safely within the blind before dawn. 
To that end we had decided to spend the preceding 
night in our blankets on the nearest point of solid 
ground and go out through the marsh afoot in the early 
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morning. Dan knew the countryside better than I; he 
said we could drive in to Wall Feake’s farm and down 
through his pasture to the borders of his wood lot, which 
ran along the margin of the bog. 

That afternoon was overcast, with an easterly wind 
bringing a promise of rain. When we turned off the 
main road along the grass-grown byway to Feake’s 
farm, alders shut us in, brushing against either side of 
the car; and sometimes trees drew together over our 
heads. Faint drops of moisture condensed upon the 
windshield now and then, as we passed through wander- 
ing currents of warmer air. Once a rabbit emerged from 
the undergrowth to leap desperately along the road 
ahead of us for half a dozen rods or so, before dodging 
to one side into the woods again. An abandoned farm- 
house stood in a weedy clearing which broke the line of 
trees on the right-hand side of the way. Boards were 
nailed across its sightless windows, like the closed lids of 
a dead man’s eyes. Dan and I rode silently, each of us a 
little oppressed by the wet gloom of the afternoon. I 
asked by and by: 

“Will Feake object to our crossing his land?” 

Dan shook his head. ‘‘He don’t farm much,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘He’s not much good. Guns a good deal. I 
expect he’ll be out after them to-day. This stepson of his 
comes into the store sometimes; he’s a kind of an in- 
valid.” 

“It’s a lonely hole,’”’ | commented, and Dan nodded. 

“They didn’t get outside for nearly a month last win- 
ter, when the snow was deep,” he said. Added soberly: 
“1 wouldn’t want to be shut up with Wall that long.” 

“What’s the matter with hime” I asked; but Dan 
had no time to answer, for we came abruptly around an 
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angle of stone wall into the farmyard, and the man 
himself stood before us. I was faintly surprised to find 
him stalwart and hearty and of a prepossessing cast of 
countenance. When Dan called a greeting to him, he 
lifted his hand in pleasant response, grinning in a good- 
natured way. I stopped the engine and we alighted 
and Dan spoke my name. Feake’s hand enveloped mine 
strongly. 

“We've got a duck blind built in back of here,’ Dan 
explained. ‘‘But the water’s gone down so you can’t 
get up through to it with a canoe. We figured to sleep 
out to-night down at the foot of your pasture, if that was 
all right with you.” 

Feake replied heartily: ““Why, sure.’”’ Then added: 
“Why don’t you sleep in the barn? We'll git some rain 
to-night.”’ 

“We'll sleep under the car,’ Dan told him. “Got 
rubber blankets and everything.”’ And he asked: “Have 
you tried them yet?” 

A woman had come out of the farmhouse and looked 
toward us. I saw her worn countenance and the stoop 
of her shoulders and the wiry emaciation of her gaunt 
form. Her hair was drawn into a painful twist at the 
back of her head, so that her high brow was bare and 
white. She stood a moment, and spoke her husband’s 
name in a low tone; but he paid no heed, and the woman, 
without further word, crossed to the wood pile and 
gathered an armful of wood. | had a curious and sur- 
prising impression of strength and slow endurance as 
she moved. It was not till she had disappeared into the 
kitchen that my attention returned to Dan and Feake, 
who were discussing the prospect of ducks. Then a 
younger man came out of the house, and Dan told me 
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this was Joel Hartney, the stepson. He may have been 
twenty, and he was spare and weary, and his eyes were 
red. He wore a very old and faded blue sweater which 
sagged about his drooping shoulders hopelessly; a cot- 
ton sweater of a pale and despondent hue. It seemed to 
fit the man; to summarize and describe him. He had 
come up behind Feake, and the other, becoming aware 
of his presence, turned and said slowly: 

“T told you to git that wood piled in before it come 
on to rain, Joel.” 

The young man, with a flicker of a glance toward his 
father, said in a low voice, “‘I been sick.” 

“You’re always sick when there’s work,” Feake 
commented grimly; and without warning his foot 
lashed out, striking the other in the lower leg so that he 
tottered and was near falling. “Git at it!’ he com- 
manded. 

Joel nodded without replying, and limped toward the 
wood pile. Passively enough he began to throw the 
wood in through the door of the shed. Feake told us 
loudly: ‘‘He’s lazy as a hog. I can’t git a lick out of him, 
half the time. His maw’s a good worker, though.” 

I caught a glimpse of the woman’s face at the kitchen 
window, as though she had been watching, but it was 
instantly withdrawn. Dan Jet down the bars of the pas- 
ture lane while I drove through, and replaced them, 
climbing into the car again. We proceeded in silence, 
picking our way among the boulders in the pasture; 
and Dan pointed out a little clump of hemlock trees 
near the lower end and suggested that I head that way. 
“‘They’ll be some shelter from the rain,” he explained. 
“And it ain’t far from there along through the birch 
growth to where we hit into the marsh.” 
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] asked: ‘‘Has Feake been gunning?” 

“He said he was going out right away,” Dan replied. 
“Wall usually beats the bell a little. Good shot, too. 
He’ll probably get a bird to-night.” 

“Not attractive, is her” I suggested. 

‘‘He’s been a kind of a mean devil,’ Dan confessed. 
“IT guess he’s always abused Joel. His wife was right 
good-looking when they got married, too.” 

‘‘She’s not now,” I remarked. He shook his head in 
agreement. 

“No.” Added, after a moment: “‘She comes of good 
folks, but she married Wall Feake.”’ 

We reached the hemlocks and wedged the car among 
them and began spreading rubber blankets to shelter 
our prospective bed. Almost at once we saw Feake com- 
ing down across the pasture, a gun under his arm. He 
stopped to speak with us, full of loud amusement 
at our folly in choosing to sleep on the ground when 
his mow was Offered us. “‘ You'll be hunting cover before 
nine o'clock,” he predicted. ‘‘Like drowned rats.” 

“Leave a duck or two for us,’’ Dan called, as he 
went away through the birches, and Feake grinned over 
his shoulder as he disappeared. 

A few minutes later, while we were laying browse 
for our beds, young Joel drifted down the hill, a switch 
in his hands. “Seen the cows?” he asked idly. “They 
ain’t come up to-night.” 

“Didn’t see them,” Dan replied. 

The boy seemed in no hurry to pursue his search. I 
eee “How does it happen you’re not out after ducks, 
toor” 

“T ain’t much on that,” Joel replied. “Anyway, I got 
to milk the cows.’”’ He sat down, indolently watching 
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our operations, and he and Dan fell into casual talk 
together. There was a weary hopelessness in all his 
bearing; a tragic dignity in his very acceptance of the 
narrow life in which he was confined. The shabby old 
farmhouse over the hill above us; these rock-sprinkled 
acres; the gloom of the marsh beyond. And Wall Feake 
with right of hand and foot over him every hour. | 
wondered whether his mother was his partisan, and 
what effect her efforts to protect him might have. 
He seemed a dull and lifeless young man; the old blue 
sweater drooped across his shoulders hopelessly. By 
and by he drifted away through the birches in the 
direction his father had taken. 

We had come early so that we might be prepared for 
bad weather before dark; but it was nearing sunset 
now. The deepening gloom told us this much, though 
low fog clouds quite obscured the sun. Once, as we ate 
the sandwiches we had brought, and drank coffee from 
a vacuum flask, Dan said sharply: ‘Listen!’ And we 
caught the whistle of wings high above our heads as 
ducks slid down into the marsh behind us. 

Once and then again we heard the report of a gun; 
and Dan said: “That’s Wall! He don’t miss many.” 
Gray dusk confused the outlines of the birches, blurred 
the rim of the pasture where a knoll hid the house from 
our sight. We finished supper, and our pipes were going. 

“I suppose we ought to move by four-thirty in the 
morning,” I suggested. 

“Earlier,” Dan replied. “‘We ought to be in there by 
that time. And we’ve got a good deal to lug. Guns and 
decoys and all. Lunch, too.” 

‘“‘We can leave that here,” I reminded him. “Come 
back for it during the morning.”’ 
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He agreed, and we decided to roll out at four. “‘I’ll 
wake,” he said. 

It was now almost wholly dark, only in the gray sky 
overhead some light still clung. He looked at the watch 
on his wrist. ‘‘Twenty past six,” he commented. 
“Guess Wall has give up by now. He couldn’t see to 
shoot.” 

But upon the heel of his words shots came. Two shots, 
close together. Dan chuckled. “That’s him, and he 
missed,”’ he guessed. “‘When a man shoots that quick, 
you can bet nothing falls.” 

“He couldn’t see a duck in this light,’”’ I commented. 

“He'll come back past here,” Dan prophesied. “‘I’ll 
kid him about it.” . 

It began just then to rain: a sprinkle that became a 
downpour and continued for half an hour or so. This 
was the first of many fog showers, which were to last 
the night through; and it drove us to shelter and our 
blankets, where we lay for a while, pipes glowing with 
our inhalations. We expected Wall Feake, but he did 
not come back that way, and by and by we slept. 

Dan woke me by dropping his hand on my head and 
shaking it to and fro. It was black dark, but he said in 
the hushed voice men use before dawn: “‘It’s five of 
four.” 

1 could hear rain pricking upon the top of the car 
above us, could hear the water dripping from the trees 
all about. Where we lay we were both warm and dry, 
and I said as much. “Don’t know as I want to shoot a 
duck anyway,” I protested. 

Dan laughed and switched on the electric lantern 
and found a bottle of coffee. A cup of the hot stuff rec- 
onciled me to arising. We ate and drank, then dragged 
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on our boots and oilskins and climbed out into the 
rain. There was no hint of day in the east, and J] asked 
Dan if his watch was right. 

“Sun rises about five-twenty,” he replied. “Over an 
hour yet. It won’t get light much before five to-day.” 

We assumed the load of stuff that must be trans- 
ported out to our blind. I took the wooden decoys, 
slinging them over my shoulder, gun and shell box in my 
hands. Dan put the live ducks into a corn sack for trans- 
portation and led the way as we set out. When we 
emerged from the partial shelter of the hemlocks, it was 
to discover that the rain had for the moment ceased; 
but every blade of grass and weed and twig was loaded 
with moisture, so that it was almost as though we 
swam. The lantern was left behind; our eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness as we threaded our way 
among the birches, while the little dead twigs lashed our 
faces and prodded at our eyes. Dan, ahead, chose our 
course as much by instinct as by knowledge. When we 
had gone perhaps a quarter of a mile, he swung to the 
left into a tangle of alders and old dry-kye. I felt the 
ground soft under foot and knew we were breaking in 
toward the marsh. For fifty yards it was necessary to 
battle through the stubborn undergrowth; the decoys 
caught and held at every opportunity, and their 
anchors tripped me. When we came out into the tall 
grass of the marsh itself, it was like a deliverance. 
Within my oilskins I was steaming, and the dull pound 
of my heart was terrifying. We waited, resting where 
we stood. 

“Move slow, now,” Dan advised. “Take your time. 
That’s the way to get there. It ain’t far.” 

There was not yet sufficient light for us to see any 
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distance; yet he seemed sure of his way. Walking was 
terribly difficult. The ground was soft, so that each 
foot sank six inches or more at every step. Dead grass 
was matted underfoot, tough and stubborn; standing 
grass thrashed to our waist. Each foot must be lifted 
and set down; it was impossible to stride forward; each 
step was an achievement. 

Dan, ahead, got into difficulties. He broke through 
the mat of grass roots into the muck below and went in 
above his knees before his feet found hard bottom. 
The mire sucked about his feet, and I had to relieve him 
of his burdens while he worked painfully back to better 
footing. We made a detour, keeping to more solid 
ground, and picked our laborious way out into the 
marsh. A muskrat run betrayed me, filled my right 
boot with bog water. As I fell, the decoys thumped 
against my spine. Loaded as we were, and engulfed in 
heavy oilskins, our movements were ponderous and 
slow, our exertions terrific. Again and again soft footing 
turned us aside. Once our movements flushed a pair of 
duck from the grasses somewhere to the right; we heard 
their wings without being able to see them. A spit of 
rain cooled us for a moment, then left us to steam 
again. The marsh sucked at our feet, quaked about us 
as we passed, tripped and harassed us. At last, through a 
patch of cat-tails where fallen dry-kye lay in wait to 
catch our boots, we came out upon the side of the slug- 
gish little brook, and so to the blind. I slid the wooden 
decoys into the water while Dan fastened the live 
ducks; and we took our seats at last with an ineffable 
relief. It was after five o’clock, just light enough to see. 
Rain dappled the water before us, slacked off, then 
leaped down upon us again. Water dripped from the 
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brims of our hats, worked up our sleeves at the wrists, 
collected in pools in the folds of our pants. Under foot 
our boots were halfway to the knee in brown, thin muck 
of the consistency of hot chocolate sauce, and of much 
the same colour. 

I had been here before, but at midday when the sun 
shone; the rain, the foggy gloom of early morning, 
vaguely oppressed my spirits now. Dan had a flask, and 
we drank; but the reaction from our strenuous exertions 
left me chilled and cold. Once my teeth chattered to- 
gether, and I gritted them into silence. Dan said whimsi- 
gally: “Looks like it might rain!” 

“1 don’t know whether we’re brave men or fools,” I 
replied. 

“Time for the ducks to start to come,’ he reminded 
me; and for a while we kept vigil, eyes alert, striving 
to bore into the mist that obscured even near-by 
outlines. I thought of Wall Feake, out here last night 
till dark, caught somewhere here by that first downpour. 

“Funny Feake didn’t come back past where we 
were,’ I remarked. Dan nodded. 

“T thought he’d come, just to ride us,” he agreed. 
“But he could cut across lots and get home quicker, in 
the rain.” 

This seemed probable. I wondered if the man’s wet- 
ting had sent him home in bad humour, and whether 
he had kicked his stepson again; and | fell into specula- 
tion as to this isolated household and the relations 
between Feakeand his wifeand young Joel. A cumulative 
dislike of the man increased in me. No doubt, I thought, 
he often abused this worn and tormented wife of his. 
She who had been his sa ee till ee married Wall 
Feake. ‘ 
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A lone duck passed down the other side of the marsh, 
ignoring our decoys. I squawked an invitation on a 
mechanical call and the duck wheeled in panic and fled 
away. A blue heron, moving on heavy and elastic 
wing, beat toward us and alighted a hundred yards 
down brook, its slim head and rigid neck visible above 
the grass. Little gusts of rain and cloud marched past 
us on the wind, the fog scudding low. It was warm, the 
marsh steamed; yet now and then there seemed to come 
upon the wind a damp and tomblike chill that made us 
shudder. 

Then two more ducks swept over our heads and 
circled once and dropped into the grass a hundred 
yards away behind the blind. We had sat motionless, 
moving only our eyes to watch them; but as soon as 
they alighted Dan rose. ‘‘We can walk them up,” he 
said quickly. ‘‘They’re meat in the pot.” 

Between us and where they had dropped, a patch of 
cat-tails barred our way. It was full of dry-kye, and 
muskrats had built a house near its middle. We worked 
slowly, avoiding noise so far as it was possible. Each of 
us took the way that seemed best to him, and so it 
happened that Dan and I were ten or fifteen yards 
apart when | came upon the body. It lay face down 
across an ancient stump, as though it had been flung 
there; limp and draggled and wet it lay, and I knew it 
for the body of Wall Feake, and_ knew, beyond any 
doubting, that he was dead. After the first moment of 
stark horror, I shouted huskily; and even as Dan 
answered I saw the ducks we had been stalking take 
wing. Dan fired, but the distance was too great, he 
called to me: 

“What’s the niatter?’: ee a 
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I answered—and my voice was thick: “‘Come here!’ 
“What is it?” he asked again, and I replied: 
““Feake’s here, dead.” 

He came quickly enough at that. Came up beside 
me, and we stood and looked down at the sprawled 
body, uncertain what to do. It was Dan who bent for a 
cleser scrutiny; Dan who lifted one of the dangling 
arms; Dan who pointed out the shotgun, entangled in 
dry-kye just ahead of where the body lay. His investi- 
gations were made slowly; I watched, and I found my- 
self thinking that for Feake’s wife and for the boy this 
would be a grim deliverance. 

Dan said at last: ““You can see what happened?” 

I shook my head. ‘‘ What was it?” 

“He stepped in a muskrat hole.” Dan pointed, and I 
saw that one leg was indeed sunk into the marsh. 
“That threw him forward,” Dan explained. “He had 
hold of his gun in one hand, but he must have had the 
safety off. And when he fell, a stick of dry-kye hap- 
pened to go inside the trigger guard. It pushed the 
trigger down. The charge hit him, kind of slanting up.” 

““He never moved,” I commented, and Dan nodded. 

“No, he wouldn’t move,” he agreed. 

I said: ‘‘] suppose we'll have to leave him here and go 
bring help—a doctor or something.” 

“‘T guess so,” Dan assented. 

“It must have been one of those shots we heard,” I 
suggested, after an interval, and Dan nodded slowly. 

“We'd hear it,’”’ he agreed. “It ain’t far from here to 
where we camped. In a straight line.” 

“It was just before it started to rain,” I reminded 
him. ‘‘ You remember. We heard a double.” 

“A double!’ There was faint surprise in his tone. 
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“That’s right. Yes. We did hear two shots. Right to- 
gether.” 

“Both barrels,” I remarked. 

He looked down at Feake’s gun. The stub of dry-kye 
was still wedged within the trigger guard. “That 
wouldn’t set off both triggers,” he said thoughtfully, 
and stopped and picked up the gun and broke it and 
stared at the exposed ends of the shells. Looking over 
his shoulder, I saw that only the shell in the nght-hand 
barrel had been fired. Our eyes met, but neither of us 
spoke. My thoughts were racing. 

Dan closed the gun again and put it back as it had 
been. ‘‘That’s funny,” he said at last. 

“1 didn’t hear any shot after that double,” I re- 
marked. 

He knelt and lifted the body a little, looking at the 
gray and weathered stump across which it had fallen. 
“The wood’s pretty dry,” he said. 

“It came on to rain hard just after those two shots,” 
I reminded him. 

“It must have happened before the rain,”’ he agreed. 

We began to cast to and fro, without consultation, 
looking for tracks in the tangle of cat-tails and dry-kye. 
But the rain had gone far toward eliminating all 
traces; it was not even possible to say certainly from 
which direction Feake himself had come to this spot. 
Dan worked out on the farther side, toward the birch 
growth along the higher ground, and came back after a 
while to report. 

“It’s only about fifty yards to good going,” he re- 
marked. “There’s a sort of a ridge that’s pretty solid.” 

I nodded. “‘Here’s something else,’ I said, and 
pointed. Feake had fallen into the very edge of a clump 
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of dry-kye. One stick of it, slanting upward toward 
him, was heavier than the others. Near its upper end 
and a foot or two higher than a man’s head, there 
was a torn and jagged scar where the raw wood was 
freshly exposed. Dan and I were equally familiar with 
the effect of a shot charge on wood. Dan looked thought- 
fully at the scar, looked again at the body and the gun. 
Then slowly said: 

“That’s the charge from his gun. It pretty near cut 
that stub right off.” 

“When he fell,”’ I agreed, and Dan murmured under 
his breath: 

“IT wonder what made him fall.” 

“That muskrat run.” 

“Or something else,’’ Dan amended. His eyes went 
wandering to and fro. Half a dozen ducks circled above 
us, took fright at the movement of his head, towered 
and unmolested flew away. Day was fully come and the 
wind was freshening. I thought it was growing colder. 
Dan’s head ceased to move, his gaze became fixed, and 
I followed his eyes. 

Lower down on that stick of dry-kye which the shot 
charge had struck there was a short, weathered stub 
of the sort that catches at man’s clothing, impedes his 
progress, and frays his temper. Caught upon the end of 
this stub, I now saw that which had attracted Dan’s 
attention, a little threadlike strand. The rain had 
drenched it; it was, nevertheless, unmistakably a strand 
of faded blue cotton yarn, of the sort from which the 
cheaper grade of sweaters are sometimes woven. Such a 
sweater, for example, as that which Joel Hartney had 
worn. 

Dan’s eyes met mine, and neither of us spoke for a 
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moment; then Dan laughed in a mirthless, nervous 
fashion. He said: “‘ You look kind of white.” 

“’m cold,” I lied. He drew the flask from his pocket, 
and we drank, and he stowed it away again. 

“Well,” he said. 

“T expect Feake had kicked him around all his life,” 
I] remarked. My voice would shake. 

Dan nodded. “He stood a lot,”’ he agreed, and added: 
“‘He’s a decent kind of fellow.’’ We both looked again 
at that telltale strand of cotton yarn, and after a 
moment, and with a firm hand, Dan plucked it from the 
stub and laid it across his palm beneath our eyes. 
Then looked at me inquiringly. 

I took a step forward and bent and broke away the 

dry stick at its base in the mud. “‘I’ll lean this on the 
blind,” I told Dan. ‘‘We need some more cover there. 
There are some big holes.”’ 
_ “We might have shot into it, that way,” he agreed. 
He was rolling the bit of yarn into a tiny ball between 
his hands. As | turned away, he dropped it and trod it 
into the mud with his boots, then followed me to our 
blind. 

“We can go up to the house and send Joel for help,” 
he suggested. 

“Someone ought to stay here, I should think,” | 
proposed. 

We considered this as we moved back toward where 
the body lay; but we were each reluctant to stay. I was 
relieved when Dan at last assumed this duty. He 
pointed out my way to me. 

“Go across there,” he advised, ‘‘till you strike harder 
ground. It’ll carry you right up to the birches. Then 
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angle through toward the pasture and you’ll come out 
near the house.” 

““T suppose I’ll have to tell them,” I remarked. 

He nodded. ‘‘ You might take the car,”’ he proposed. 
Then shook his head. ‘‘No. No use in that. Bring Joel 
down with something to carry him on, and we'll lug 
him out. He just stepped in a muskrat hole and shot 
himself.” 

“That’s right,” I agreed. Dan was lighting his pipe as 
I turned away. Rain descended once more, and | looked 
back and saw him sitting on the muskrat house. Then 
the task of crossing the narrow patch of bog demanded 
my attention; and after a little I found firmer going and 
made more speed. 

When I climbed the pasture wall, it was to see young 
Hartney coming down the hill toward me. I had a 
sudden pang of something like fear, and stood still, 
awaiting him. He wore, I saw, an old hunting coat, 
buttoned close about him against the rain; but he had 
no gun. As he drew near me, he said slowly: 

““1 came down to look for the old man. He ain’t come 
home.” 

Something mademe dissemble. “Not since last night?” 

He shook his head. “Maw said I better come down 
and look. He prob’ly got in somewhere out of the 
rain.” 

I watched him without speaking: and he seemed to 
feel something unusual in my regard, for he asked: 

“‘Hev you seen him?”’ 

I nodded then. ‘‘ Yes, we found him,” I replied. 

“Found himp” 

I spoke hurriedly, wishing to reassure the man. “‘He 
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stepped in a muskrat hole and his gun went off and 
killed him,” I explained. 

He stared at me for a long time, and I saw the gray 
pallor creep into his cheeks; saw also a curious, eager 
light in his eyes. 

““Whereabouts?”’ he asked. I gave directions, and he 
turned that way. 

“Wait a minute,” I suggested. ‘“We ought to take 
something to carry him on.” 

He considered this, then nodded. ““Come up to the 
house,” he proposed. 

So we walked up across the pasture together and came 
into the farmyard. After an irresolute moment he 
turned into the shed. “‘There’s an old door somewhere 
here,” he suggested, peering into the litter of lumber 
that filled the place. ““You reckon that will dor’ 

I said it would. The young man fascinated me; he 
seemed, after all, so spiritless and so uncertain. It 
was hard to believe he could have done that which he 
had done. We found the door at last and took it out into 
the yard between us. He would have turned: at once 
toward the pasture, but I said: 

“You'd better tell your mother.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘There’s time enough.” 

“She'll want to know.” 

He was all indecision. “‘ Well, I dunno as there’s such 
a hurry.” I said no more, and by and by he surrendered. 
“Maybe I’d best,”’ he admitted, and went into the 
house. I found myself filled with incredulity ; it seemed 
impossible he could be at once so resolute and so weak. 

By and by the young man came out. “She’s going 
down with us,” he said, and we waited, standing on one 
foot and then another. 
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In a few minutes the woman did emerge from the 
kitchen door. I had again that impression of strength 
and endurance; felt this even before I observed that she 
was dressed to make her way into the marsh. She wore 
overalls and high boots, and over her shoulders hung 
saggingly the faded blue sweater that Joel had worn 
when we last saw him, the afternoon before. 
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Se had been lying quiet in her room for so long 
that time’s meaning had ceased. A tall room, so 
narrow that the walls seemed to squeeze together. A 
room like a slit. No sound anywhere, a quiet solemn 
room, at intervals the chime of church bells. 

A strange thing to greet one in New York—quiet 
broken only by the ringing of grave bells. The journey 
had been a panic flight. Now Jasmine rested, lapped in 
silence. This rest unbroken by thought was more pro- 
found than sleep. After a long time a stray question 
floated through her mind, a small drifting cloud. She 
wondered what obscure memory had yielded up to her 
this hotel’s name. The door of memory opened. She saw 
a stately drawing room. Virginia Burlingame talking 
to dignified relatives. A man’s voice, ‘“‘] always stay at 
the St. Gregory in New York.” 

The quiet was broken; memory brought a jostling of 
pictures—grotesque, hooting faces, cries, a cabin full 
of black people laughing and singing. A phantasmagoria 
of the past. She got up and lighted the gas. She must 
destroy this waking nightmare of jostling memory. 
Memoriesmust come to her orderly as children marching 
into school. They must walk past her from the very 
beginning up to the moment of her flight. She said out 
loud, ‘‘] am stronger than you.” 

“T am beginning life,” she thought. “It is all quite 
new. I am leaving yesterday behind like an old dress.” 

25 
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That sufficed for a time. She felt quiet and liberated be- 
cause she was stronger than the grotesque tangle of 
nightmare memory. ‘“‘When | get ready for you,” she 
said to the insistent waiting crowd, “then you can 
come in.” An odd little fancy brought a smile to her red 
mouth. She was the showman of her own life; presently 
she would ring up the curtain and look at her life. From 
the very beginning she would see all of the show. Be- 
fore she could begin her new life she must understand 
all of the old one. 

For a moment deep silence, then the chiming of bells, 
a signal for the ringing up of the curtain. The memo- 
ries marched past. 


A little girl went every day with her mother who 
cooked in a great house. The little girl had a feeling of 
pride about the splendid house where her mother 
cooked. It was of mellow brick, set far back from the 
pike. Indistinguishable days going back and forth. No 
outstanding memory, life like a flat blue sea. Old black 
men pushed lawnmowers over smooth turf. They bent 
over, weeding flower beds. Jasmine and her mother 
stopped to talk with them. She liked the old black men 
with their soft voices. She played in the garden behind 
the house. Nights she went home to their cabin that was 
full of singing noises. Jasmine went to sleep with sounds 
of singingand twangingof a banjo. Often shouts of laugh- 
ter accompanied her to sleep. These happy noises never 
waked her. No meanings to all these memories. Happi- 
ness, a sense of pride, laughter and singing to put you 
to sleep. 

The first break in the melting of one day into another 
leaped out. Abner, the old black man whose slow-moving 
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hands weeded flowers, was talking with Jasmine’s 
mother. The talk went on far above Jasmine’s head. 
It towered mightily above her. Jasmine was picking 
dandelions. Very few dandelions in the smooth-shaven 
Jawn. Abner weeded them out. Jasmine was tired. She 
came to stand in their long shadows. Soon her mother 
would go to the big kitchen, there would be something 
nice to eat. She tugged imperiously at her mother’s 
skirts to be taken up. Abner was mumbling. “ Young 
Mis’ shore holes her haid high.” Jasmine wondered 
why Abner called Mrs. Burlingame “Young Mis’.” 
She was old, older than her mother, lots and lots. She 
tried to ask about it, but she did not have words 
enough. “Young Mis’ shore holes her haid high,” 
Abner repeated. His rheumy eyes pierced through 
Jasmine. She heard like a crash of fear: 

“You don’ s’pose she knows, Uncle Abner?” Panic 
in her mother’s voice. Uncle Abner’s low mumblings: 

“Cose she knows. Young Mis’ she knows ev’thin’, 
Ella!” 

Jasmine felt herself clutched so tight she cried out. 

For a long time after this she never saw “‘ Young 
Mis’.”’ Her mother hustled her out of the way whenever 
the swish of Young Mis’s soft dresses was heard. Ella 
knew how to hide Jasmine. For a long time she came 
by stealth into the great house. One could write a story 
about it. A ghost child flitting here, flitting there, always 
just out of range of the gray-haired proud woman 
Uncle Abner called “‘ Young Mis’.” 


Flower smells. Soft deep-starred night. Deep-throated, 
melodious humming; a tapping foot keeping time. 
A little girl running in the dusk. A flicker of white, 
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noiseless as a white moth. In her hair a ribbon the colour 
of pigeon’s blood. The crimson ribbon flashed in and 
out into view, and out again under the circle of the 
street light on the corner. Ella’s voice: “‘Come yere, 
baby.” 

The humming ceases. Ella stands in the mellow ob- 
long of light cast from an open door, white dress, dusky 
face, dusky hands, a vine for a frame. The flying moth 
stops. 

“Come yere, baby.” 

The little girl walks up to Ella. 

“Yo’ Sunday shoes! Look yere, all dusty!” 

The little girl reached out her foot with a proud, 
indifferent air of someone used to being waited on. 
Shadow hands took off the patent-leather shoes and 
white socks with garters finished by a pink flower 
rosette. 

She was off again, running, liberated. Night magic 
had united her to the wind and earth. The soft dust of 
the road pressed like velvet between her toes. She ran 
on and on beyond the circle of the street light. She had 
no sense of effort in running. Night held her on its dark 
wings. She had no fear of darkness or the long distance 
from home. The security of night held her. She ran as 
wild things run in the dark. 

More street lights. Bigger houses. Another part of 
town, but over the fences and from the galleries always 
the smell of jasmine flowers. The darkness, the sky 
full of stars, the smell of flowers: they unify the night, 
they blot out the distance she had run. Here is no more 
singing of deep-throated voices. Silence. Now and then 
boys and girls strolling two and two down the road. 
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She passes them, running tirelessly on the strong wings 
of the night. 

Now a street lamp. Children playing. They hold 
hands in ring-around-a-rosy. A child’s voice, high and 
sweet: 

“Little girl, come play with us.” 

The ring opens. She joins hands with the white chil- 
dren, dancing in the ring. Then a boy’s voice: 

“She’s a nigger!” 

Another voice: 

“She’s Ella’s girl!” 

The ring opens. Hands push her roughly. She runs, 
clumsily. A shower of stones. Fear has her by the throat. 
She lumbers on. Her pounding heart won’t let her run 
from the hooting voices, from the shower of stones. 
She stops, clinging to a fence railing. A jagged stone 
hits her forehead. Blood. A scream, sharp and high. 
Surprised, she knew it for her own voice. She didn’t 
mean to scream. The Fear inside her screamed. Her 
voice crying against her will: 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! | didn’t do nothin’!”’ 

Blood running down her face. Soft blood blinding her. 
Out of the darkness a voice. 

““Whar’s my baby? W’at you-all done to my baby?” 
Hands grasp her tight. Blood drips down on the white 
shoulder. Darkness. 

She wakes up in her own bed. Dark hands bathing her 
forehead. 

That was the night when understanding ‘began. She 
hadn’t known about it before. She hadn’t understood 
about anything. In her fever she cried: 

“Ts | a nigger, Mammy? Is I a nigger?” 
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“Hush, chile. "Cose you’s a nigger. Ain’ you Mam- 
my’s li'l’ girl?” 

Then Jasmine’s wail: 

“But, Mammy, I’s wi—i—ite: niggers ain’t wite, 
Mammy.” 

“Hush up, Jasmine. Yore my lil’ girl, so you’s boun’ 
to be a li'l’ colour’d girl, ain’ your” 

“What’m I wite for, wen you’s colour’d? Ev’ybody 
else’s black, on’y me.” 

“Hush, Jasmine. You go to sleep.” 

A long drowsy humming. Terrible sharp sting of pain 
waking her from half sleep. Her own screams waking her. 
Screams of terror, and a mob following calling, “Nig- 
ger! Nigger!” 

Terrible ancient fears of the hunted woke in Jasmine. 
They were always lying there to feed her panic. Fear 
waiting behind the jagged crimson scar on her fore- 
head. 

When she was older Memory would force its way in 
between her and the soft nights full of stars. Red rib- 
bons meant blood—her blood sliding down her face in 
. the darkness. Children in a ring. Jasmine smell. These 
things meant blood. . 

All through Jasmine’s life sleep brought dark pursu- 
ing figures of hate, the sharp pain above her forehead, 
piercing as her own cry. 

She was well again. The old routine began. She went 
with her mother to the great house whose surrounding 
flower beds were an opulent necklace. The house and’ 
the garden looked like Virginia Burlingame. This was 
“Young Mis’s’” name. Every day Ella went to Mis’ 
_ Virginia. Sometimes Mis’ Virginia came downstairs 
herself. You never knew. To-day, when Ella went up- 
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stairs, Jasmine went with her right into the room where 
Mis’ Virginia sat in front of her desk. Ella said: 

““Morn’, Mis’ Virginia.” She stood with Jasmine by 
the hand. 

“What’s happened to that child’s forehead? What’s 
that scar?”’ Mis’ Virginia asked sharply. 

“Jasmine she run off one night. Somehow she got a’ 
play’ wit wite chillun, dey done reckernize her, dey stone 
her.” Ella handed it out like that. Dry skeleton bones 
of tragedy. 

A strange thing happened. Colour ebbed out of Mis’ 
Virginia’s face. Jasmine could see it going. It ebbed from 
Mis’ Virginia’s mouth. She was white as a piece of 
chalk. She kept looking at Ella. Ella didn’t flinch. 
Generally she talked with Mis’ Virginia in a soft, gay, 
purry way. She was deferential. She tried to make Mis’ 
Virginia laugh. Ella had a way of putting things so 
she made people laugh. To-day she stood rigid, Jasmine 
by the hand. 

“Dey done heave rocks at ma baby,” she reiterated, 
pushing Jasmine forward, the edge of a razor in her soft 
speech. 

Her eyes met Mis’ Virginia’s without apology, with- 
out trying to please, big, mournful, accusing eyes. 
Mis’ Virginia didn’t speak. Ella raised her head a shade 
higher. 

“Jasmine tuk a fever. She’s been outer her haid.”’ 


Indistinguishable memories again. Days and months 
melting into each other. One thing was different. Hide 
and seek was over. From this time Mis’ Virginia began 
sending for Jasmine. Mis’ Virginia sewed or wrote in 
her own room; Jasmine would play in the big room that 
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was flooded with sunlight. There was always the smell 
of flowers in that room. The flowers followed the season 
until the brief winter, and then there were carnations 
from the conservatory, and by March narcissus white 
and straight. They stood in thin glass vases. Sometimes 
in the midst of her quiet play Jasmine’s eyes were drawn 
by those of the older woman who sat, pen poised, her 
grave questioning eyes fixed on Jasmine. The older 
woman was always gazing at her as though Jasmine 
were a question to which there was no answer. 

These days held no security. As she trotted along 
familiar streets holding her mother’s hand white boys 
passing by made her clutch Ella’s hand tight. That was 
because the white boys had thrown stones at her for 
being a nigger. Her mother strode along swiftly, her 
head held high. At home her father was especially kind 
to her. He would tote her for hours at a time when she 
was ailing. 

Jasmine, lying in her slit of a room marshalling the 
years before her, remembered him as always looking 
at her. It was as if his melancholy gaze never left her 
when she was in the room, a questioning pitiful gaze at 
variance with his jolly laugh and with the gay way he 
sang in baritone while he played his banjo. 

Out of these years so like each other one thing grew 
always clearer: Jasmine was different from everybody. 
She didn’t go to school with the other children. Mis’ 
Virginia had her taught by the young girl who was her 
secretary. 


Another memory definite and sharp. This was when 
Jasmine began to be Mis’ Virginia’s secretary. Look- 
ing back on it Jasmine knew that it was from the mo- 
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ment that she became secretary the big house began to 
shut itself up. Fewer people came; there were fewer 
parties. It was as if the life of the great house were 
dying slowly. Somehow it had something to do with the 
day when Ella brought Jasmine with her jagged scar 
into Mis’ Virginia’s room. As though something had 
happened then to Mis’ Virginia—something to which 
she could not be reconciled, something that gnawed 
perpetually at her pride. The same thing that killed 
the life in the great house was the thing that had made 
Mis’ Virginia turn white. 

After a while the great house was like a person shut 
away from the world. The end of the old gay life had 
come. Mrs. Burlingame received few visitors. Her sons 
were all married now. Her married daughters were im- 
mersed in the lives of their own families. They were 
gay, beautiful women. There was something here in 
the seclusion of the great house they wanted to for- 
get. 

Empty years, now, silent years. Jasmine and Mrs. 
Burlingame shut away together writing perpetual let- 
ters about the betterment of the Negroes. Jasmine 
wanted life, but there was no life for her. Looking at 
these days from her vantage point of the silent room, 
Jasmine saw a dark curtain. During those years she 
never looked behind the curtain. It had a question 
mark on it. She wanted life and joy and companion- 
ship; because of that curtain behind which she must 
not look she couldn’t have them. She shrank from the 
things behind that curtain. 

The days followed each other as though life would be 
like this always. Then the end came. Every detail of 
it leaped out clear as a picture before her. 
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The house was incredibly empty; emptier because it 
held the memories of life and laughter that had ebbed 
stealthily away from it. She went into the drawirg 
room, which was filled with soft gloom. The smell of 
roses seemed part of the gloom, for as though the long- 
vanished company were always expected, Mrs. Burlin- 
game kept fresh flowers everywhere. 

Someone was sitting in the cretonne-covered armi- 
chair. He rose up as she came in, a tall boy with greedy 
eyes. 

ONS you waiting for Mrs. Burlingame?” Jasmine 
asked. She covered her surprise with formality. 

“1 didn’t know anyone else was visiting Cousin 
Virginia,” he answered, more surprised than she. 

“I’m not visiting her,’ she answered. “I’m her 
secretary.” 

They stood rooted in their surprise, their eyes seek- 
ing each other. 

Jasmine knew who he was now—Wayne Burlingame. 
His red mouth was loose and sensual. Jasmine didn’t 
notice this; she thought he was beautiful. 

““My mother’s always been wanting me to stop and 
visit Cousin Virginia,” he explained. “I’ve been putting 
it off. If I’d known you were here I’d have come sooner. 
Don’t go,” he urged, as Jasmine turned to the door. 
The caress in his voice was sweet. His words were gifts 
of flowers. She knew she shouldn’t stay. But the need of 
youth and life held her. Half-formed thoughts scurried 
through her mind. “If he knew, he wouldn’t ask me.” 

A sound of wheels. Jasmine sighed with relief, “‘ Mrs. 
Burlingame’s coming home.” 

He sprang to meet his kinswoman. Jasmine could 
hear Mis’ Virginia’s voice rising and falling in eager 
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questioning. Jasmine went to her room. When she saw 
him next everything would be different. Then he’d 
know she was coloured. 

Next day was Sunday. Jasmine went home Sundays. 
Mis’ Virginia hated to have Jasmine go home. To-day 
she was eager to see Jasmine go. Jasmine started down 
the dark corridor. Wayne’s door opened. Jasmine 
stopped. She had known all along he was behind the 
door, waiting. It was as if some black abomination in her 
had been waiting, too, silent and alert, for his arm around 
her, for his urgent, desirous kisses. Her voice cried out, 
“Don’t, oh, don’t”’—consent in her protest, the youth 
in her speeding forth to meet his youth. They were 
breast to breast in the darkened hallway. They had not 
heard Mrs. Burlingame’s door open. She stood before 
them, an old tree uprooted in a storm. 

“Ts there no end to itP” she cried. ‘Is there no end to 
ape 

With that her hand went to her heart. She fell before 
Wayne could catch her. Together they carried her to 
her room. 


Another memory as though etched with a sharp tool 
in Jasmine’s mind—Virginia Burlingame’s face flick- 
ering between consciousness and unconsciousness, a 
dying candle. In consciousness her eyes always on Jas- 
mine, who knew that Mrs. Burlingame was searching 
with silent industry for words which would not come. 
She could say nothing but “‘Jasmine—my little—Jas- 
mine. Poor—Jasmine.”’ The message that she was try- 
ing to convey to the sons and daughters who came 
hurrying, called by urgent wires, never went farther 
than that. 
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Now the house was filled again by the imperative 
wires which brought kinsfolk to do honour to the mem- 
ory of Virginia Burlingame. 

After the funeral they were shut up in the big draw- 
ing room together. Jasmine was in her room crying for 
Mis’ Virginia, crying too from humiliation. She was the 
enemy of those white men and women who consulted 
together in the big room. Once Jasmine went down 
and passed by the door. She could hear the voice of Mrs. 
Tolliver, the oldest daughter, raised in masterful shrill 
protest: 

“It’s enough! It’s quite enough!”’ 

A rumbling, masterful voice answered hers. “‘ But you 
know Mother’s wishes. . . .” 

A desire for flight filled Jasmine. The old fear when the 
little boys had stoned her clasped her by the throat. 
These people were stoning her. She wanted to run and 
run. She wanted to be where she would never look in 
their hostile eyes again. 

After a long consultation, she was called in. They 
were all grouped together waiting for her. Curi- 
ously embarrassed, their discomfiture a thorny gar- 
ment. 

They hated her. All of them hated her. Memories of 
the visits that one and another had paid Mrs. Burlin- 
game swept through Jasmine’s mind. Memories of the 
conflicts that had gone on. Jasmine the centre of them. 
Memories of Virginia Burlingame’s proud face after 
these visits, her determination strengthened. How 
gentle she had been to Jasmine, folding her around with 
sheltering tenderness. All those years of conflict were 
concentrated in their massed hostility. 

Opposite Jasmine stood a young girl of her own age, 
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Alice Burlingame. She came from the North. As she 
looked at this girl it was as if Jasmine’s own face 
leaped out of the mirror. The curtain that had been 
between Jasmine and all the things she wouldn’t know 
was swept aside. 

Jasmine knew then without words who she was and 
why they hated her so. 

The old lawyer spoke. His eyes were kind as he looked 
at her. 

“Mrs. Burlingame made no will. Her sudden death, 
you know .. .”’ He walked to the window. Something of 
shame in the way he stooped his shoulders—shame for 
the white people for whom he spoke. “The heirs deeply 
appreciate your services to their mother. They wish to 
make you—a gift.” 

Jasmine sprang up, her mind screaming, “‘I don’t 
want their money! I don’t want it!” There was a hum- 
ming in her ears as though she could hear angry voices 
buzzing. She heard the old man faltering something 
about three thousand dollars. She put out her hand be- 
fore her, a gesture of refusal. Then a need of refuge from 
all of this, from them, took her up, wiped out her cour- 
tesy. She couldn’t listen to the old man with his apolo- 
getic voice. 

“1’m going home!” she cried at him. “I’m going to 
my mother. I won't stay here.’’ The mighty need of 
refuge from this unbearable place caught her up. To 
the old man’s protest she had only, “I’m going now.” 
Inside her head disconnected thoughts: “I mustn’t 
run. They mustn’t think I’m running away.” She 
opened the door slowly, walked slowly to the great 
front door and out of it, holding her head up proudly, 
conquering her desire for swift flight. 
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Death had put out its quiet hand and wiped out Vir- 
ginia Burlingame. Death had wiped out other things. It 
was as though Jasmine’s mind was a slate and the sponge 
of death had wiped away the years of tranquil work. 
Jasmine went from that silent mansion filled with its 
intangible seclusions to the welter of living that was 
her mother’s house. For five years life had been robbing 
her. Her companionship with that stern old woman 
had been robbing her. It had been robbing her of child- 
hood and the careless gaiety of her own people. She 
loved her own black people. She hated her white skin 
that had divided her from them. 

The first night she spent at home, everybody was 
there. Jake and Tom, tall boys almost as black as their 
father, moved limberly like happy animals. Amelia’s 
three brown babies tumbled around on the floor. At 
first everyone was solemn. They were paying respect 
to Mrs. Burlingame’s death by their gravity. They 
made a function of it. Then Amelia’s oldest boy began 
a buck and wing. Two babies patted for it. 

“Whar’s our manners?” Amelia cried. “What you 
mean, yo’ Dick, dancin’ wi’ ole Mis’ on’y be’id.” In an 
aside to Ella she whispered: 

“Ain’t that lil’ debble juss de grandest buck an’ 
winger ever yo’ seen, Ma? He gwine beat he grand- 
daddy hollo’! W’y, dat chile juss boan dancin’!” 

“You Dick, ain’ you year me? Ain’t I tole you you 
got to stop?” 

“You leave him dance, ’ Melia. It jes natu’ally cheers 
me up seein’ him dancin’.” 

“Dat’s wat Jasmine needs, ’Melia. She needs fo’ 
to be chee’d up. Ain’ no ha’m in kids dancin’ no time. 
W’y de Good Book says how folks usta dance befo’ de 
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Lawd. Paw, yo’ fetch down yo’ banjo. We all gotta 
chee’ up Jasmine.” 

Jasmine felt warmed all through. These people could 
not keep joy out of the house. Joy was in all of them. 
Their supple bodies responded to every rhythm. Jas- 
mine’s own body responded that way. It was like bath- 
ing in a sea of happiness to be back in her mother’s 
house. She was part of life again. 

A knock on the door. The banjo stopped. The danc- 
ing stopped. Amelia answered the door. A tall young 
man stood on the threshold. 

“| dropped in to see if there was something—any- 
thing I could do for Miss Jasmine,” he faltered. 

Babble of explanation. Handshakings. Apologies to 
the new minister for singing and dancing under death’s 
nose. Jasmine was shaking hands with him and looking 
into his compassionate eyes. Scraping of chairs. Pride 
and cordiality, embarrassment at having been caught 
merry-making. 

“Take this cheer, Mr. Godfrey.” 

“Make yo’self to home.” 

“We sho’ is pleased yo’ come.” 

“Yere yo’, Dick, whar’s yo’ manners? Shake hands 
wid yo’ pastor, boy.” 

Dick, the buck and winger, clung to Amelia’s skirts 
in a fury of embarrassment. 

Jasmine heard this as though from a long distance. 
Something important had happened to her. A friend 
had come in. She knew without doubt Jim Godfrey 
was her friend. She knew it before he had shaken her 
hand. This had happened before he had ever seen her. 
You make friends by being who you are. There is no 
other way. Because of this she knew any amount of 
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things about him. She knew that he was shyer than 
Dick, hiding in his mother’s skirts. Shyness and kind- 
ness, that was Jim Godfrey. Shyness and kindness 
always fighting together, kindness always winning. 
He had brought something new into the room. It was 
his kindness. It dominated the room. Everyone was 
happier because Jim Godfrey was there. 

When Jasmine went to bed that night, with the un- 
expectedness of a storm, she cried. Kate, her younger 
sister, who slept with her, cried too—easy tears of pity, 
not knowing why. 

“Don’ yo’ min’, honey lamb, don’ yo’ min’. Ev’yone’s 
gotta die some day. We-all’s goin’ to take care of yo’, 
Jasmine.” 

But Jasmine was not crying about Virginia Burlin- 
game. She was crying because she was different. She was 
crying because she wasn’t a handsome yellow girl like 
Amelia, ’Melia so happy with her three brown babies. 
Jasmine was racked with the passion of revolt. 

There had been a curtain between her heart and the 
knowledge of the pattern of her life. Now her head 
knew it. It was like the time when they had hunted 
her down the street calling, ‘Nigger, nigger!” 

Now life itself was hunting her, calling after her, 
“White, white!” 


The weeks that followed were a sunlit picture. A pat- 
tern of flowers that grew in Ella’s garden. Light shining 
through thick green leaves. A dappling of green shad- 
ows on Jasmine’s light dress where she sat under the 
grape arbour. Brown babies running in and out. The 
sound of Ella humming like a great bee. Sweet smells 
in the air. Rest, well-being. Ella gossipping with neigh- 
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bours. Big comfortable fat women letting out guffaws 
of jolly laughter. 

Jim Godfrey coming and going. A sense of friendship 
lapping around Jasmine, a healing flood. She had been 
cut off from the gay companionship of young folks, 
living in the great house. Life had been calling to her. 
The songs of her own people on the street called to her. 
The smells and sounds of the world had enticed her while 
she lived in the great house. Again the sense of being 
robbed mingled its bitter tide with the healing friend- 
ship Jim Godfrey brought with him. 

Jasmine hadn’t known friendship. It was as if in- 
visible means of communication existed between them. 
It leaped through the air like a wireless message, some- 
thing invisible, not to be grasped. It had an unimagin- 
able beauty. It broke through the isolation of her 
spirit, penetrated through the dark places of her spirit 
like light. 

Presently Godfrey began to drop in evenings. They 
would sit together on the little vine-covered veranda 
hardly speaking, unafraid of silence, enveloped in their 
mutual understanding. There was no secret of her heart 
she couldn’t tell him those nights, and being able to 
say everything, she could say nothing. Other times they 
would talk: the advancement of the coloured race, its 
difficulties, its insoluble problems: and while their voices 
said one thing, all the time another language went on 
between them, wordless, mysterious, filling both their 
hearts, uniting them. She would go in from these visits, 
her face shining like silver. Sometimes she would catch 
bits of talk between her mother and Amelia. ; 

‘She suregettin’ more beautiful every day ””—’ Melia’s 
voice. 
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“Ves dat’s so,” from Ella. Back of Ella’s answer, 
fear. She was afraid of Jasmine’s beauty. A clamour of 
dark fears answered her mother’s fear. With this fear 
there leaped up the picture of Wayne Burlingame: his 
careless, handsome face, the insolent light in his dark 
eyes. She shut it out of her consciousness. She fixed her 
mind on Jim Godfrey. All her thoughts turned to his 
gentle goodness. 

Fear can’t be killed so easily. Fear had invaded the 
little house full of the cheerful black and brown people. 
She could see it in her father’s eyes. She would know 
that he was looking at her without looking at him. Now 
and then she would catch him at it, watching her with 
a questioning, pitiful gaze. A serpent of fear had 
crawled in. It had wound itself around Jim Godfrey. 
He hardly ever came daytimes now. Some way the fear 
had broken into their voiceless communication. She 
knew that he had something momentous to tell her. 
Something that was going to divide them. She waited 
for it night after night. The evenings went always the 
same way whatever they talked about. The thing that 
was dividing them would stand between them: then 
the night with its peace that was broken only by sing- 
ing voices would break down the barriers. They would 
be united again. 

At last, when he told her, it slipped out almost 
casually: 

“Why don’t you come daytimes to see me any more?” 
she asked. 

“| like night better. I like to sit here in the dark, then 
I forget that you’re white and I’m black. We’re both 
black folks together under the sky.” 
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Silence. Far off down the road voices singing. Jas- 
mine waited. He turned to her piteously. 

“T mustn’t lose my heart to you, Jasmine.” 

“Why mustn’t your” she whispered. 

She waited again. She could feel him bring all the 
strength of him together. When he spoke his voice was 
level and steady. 

““A minister like me couldn’t have a white girl for a 
wife.” 

Jasmine put her hands on his arm. “Jim 

He shivered under the light touch of her hand. 
Suddenly he turned and gathered her up to him and 
kissed and kissed her again. She blotted herself into 
him unresisting, gladness sweeping through her at his 
touch. Suddenly he released her and stood looking at 
her as though he didn’t believe what had happened. He 
stared at her in a lost way and, without a word, as 
though hounded by fear, he went. She stood watching 
him, knowing that he was running from her. 

She went upstairs and threw herself upon the bed 
crying tears that are like blood. She was outside their 
world as she was outside the white world. She belonged 
nowhere. 


a? 


For three days Jim stayed away. Three days when 
life seemed gutted of hope. In the evening when hope 
had died he came back. He held his arms out to her, and 
she fled to them as though only within them there was 
protection. 

“I couldn’t keep away from you, Jasmine, not if | 
tried. You belong to me and | belong to you. I got to 
thinkin’ I dassn’t ma’y a coloured girl who looked 
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white like you, Jasmine. Seems foolish now. Foolish 
and like a coward.” His arms around her again. “My 
little girl. My Jasmine that I want to take keer of.” 


Happiness ended there. Hard work to make herself 
look at what happened next day. Jasmine fixed her eyes 
on the flickering light as if the picture came to her 
relentless, hard, and clear as the summer Southern day. 
Godfrey and Jasmine set out for the County Fair, hands 
seeking each other, shoulders touching each other. No 
warning of what was to happen. A pair of eyes staring in- 
sistently at Jasmine. A whispered word. Young toughs 
talking about them. Eyes that seemed to surround them 
now, all eyes looking at them. The growl of the mob. 
She and Godfrey were an offence. 

White girl and coloured man at a County Fair. 

Who could dare it! Negroes slink away. Then the 
mob bellowing, ‘Lynch him!” Stains of blood on God- 
frey’s face. She standing over him. Her eyes on his face 
of crucifixion. Godfrey’s mouth gashed in a great 
wound. Words from his mouth. 

“It’s no use, Jasmine, it’s no use, Jasmine, honey.” 

The sheriff standing over them. A gun in each hand, 
barking at the mob. 

“You-all keep off. This ain’t a white girl. Beat it, 
you-all. Jasmine, you hop in this machine. I’ll take keer 
o’ him.” 

Dark men coming for Godfrey. Dark men carrying 
him as though lifeless. 

Later... ‘‘ You-all,”’ the sheriff speaking, impersonal, 
without emotion, “you-all want to get that Godfrey 
Peed goin’ out with him? Ella, she oughta know 

etter: 
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The curtain rang down. The procession of memories 
was over. A hyphen of panic flight between the severe 
room where Jasmine lay and Ella’s sunlit garden with 
Jim. Godfrey. Everything was new now. Life must begin 
again. 


If 


She was lying again in the quiet room with the gas- 
light turned on. Queer she had the same room again 
after nearly two years, as if this narrow gaslit space 
were sanctuary. Nothing had changed. The solemn 
church bells chimed out. Their grave music started 
Jasmine’s mind into action. Difficult things to fight this 
time. Grotesque and fantastic memories that came 
plunging helter-skelter, nightmare fashion, these are 
simple things. They have no reality. They lie in the past. 
One may control them. They can be shut out. When 
there is the future to think of there is always an anodyne 
of forgetfulness for the past. 

Now she had to act. Two years before, when she had 
marshalled before her all of life, orderly and in sequence, 
there had been nothing to decide. The old life was over 
and the new life had not begun. All she had had to do 
was to put herself out of the reach of panic as you would 
put something precious on a shelf away from the slaver- 
ing jaws of a hound. 

Now she had to make decisions swiftly. Weariness 
pressed her with its imperious weight. The voices of 
life cried to her: 

““What now, Jasmine? What are you going to do? 
What can you do?” 

Roads. Roads leading from the little room—every 
road blocked. Roads in which one could become mired. 
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Roads that led over sharp and cruel cliffs. A sunshiny, 
wide, flower-bordered road—that road led home; strung 
across the road, ambushed among the wayside flowers, 
a mob of grinning faces. No retreat that way. No es- 
cape. Everywhere a mob that grabbed at her and cried, 
“White!” and “Nigger! Nigger!’ Men’s faces with their 
desirous eyes 


Jasmine closed her eyes. But with her eyes shut she 
could see Ed Torrence looking at her with his blue eyes, 
wide set and far apart. It was as if he were there in the 
room looking at her with the heartbreaking innocence 
that some men of the Northern races retain through 
life. All that she cared for was in that innocence of 
evil, his invincible uprightness—this quality of un- 
shakable goodness that could not even understand the 
existence of evil. These things separated them now. 
Insistent as the ticking of a clock came life’s demand: 

“Jasmine, what are you going to do? What are you 
going to tell him? Where are you going? You have to 
decide.” 

Jim Godfrey—she had reached out her hand to him 
as instinctively as a flower grows. She had been cut 
away from him with a single stroke as though with a 
knife. That life had ended there. She hadn’t hurt Jim. 
It was things as they were that hurt him. 

Difficult about Ed Torrence. For a moment she let her- 
self drift as if her being were suspended in time and 
space while she looked at him, as if for her sentence. 
Deep down within her, without any conscious will, the 
sentence framed itself. It was: 

“There are some things that can’t be told.” 

And then again, another sentence: 
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“T can’t go on like this.” It was as if her life were an 
enormous seesaw and at one end sat Jim Godfrey, 
thorn-crowned, blood streaming. At the other was Tor- 
rence, not Torrence as she knew him, but with eyes like 
blue ice that looked through her unseeing, between 
those grinning faces and grasping hands, grabbing, 
pulling at her. Mouths that grinned at her. Fingers that 
beckoned at the swirling mud at the bottom of the 
cliff. The seesaw on which sat Torrence and Godfrey 
moved up and down, very high, very slowly. The hands 
grasped and snatched at Jasmine. She heard her own 
voice speaking in a matter-of-fact way, as if what she 
said was the solution of all life’s difficulties: 

“There is no place for you anywhere.” 

She lay quiet in the glaring room, conquering her 
quaking panic—the old fear that had to do with the 
scar on her forehead, a shaking, sickening fear of her 
flight to New York. A fear older than Jasmine that came 
welling out of the darkness of her heart joined itself to 
the new fear that was nearer horror, the horror of a live 
thing trapped, the horror that comes when Life screams: 
““No escape!’ 

She lay quiet, looking at the gaslight that somehow 
held behind it Torrence’s innocent face. His blue ques- 
tioning eyes staring at her. It was as if he were there 
behind the light, waiting, unconscious, for her to stick a 
knife in his back. From very far away came the urgent 
voices that told her that she must act. Pain had taken 
her farther than that. Now she would hear them. She 
could suffer no more. An indifference wide as a desert 
held her; from this indifference came voices which said: 

“It doesn’t matter, anyway. What does anything 
matter?” 
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It was as if this indifference made it possible for her 
to meet memory. The memories of two years ago when 
she had lain in this room had to be controlled; they were 
greedy for her self-possession; these memories yelled 
and hooted at her, snatching at the peace of this quiet, 
impersonal room. 

Memories of the last two years were different. They 
moved across her vision, unbidden, far off, like a puppet 
show she did not care to watch, as though the ample 
indifference which told her, “It doesn’t matter, any- 
how,” had made them a matter of no importance. First 
there was finding a job; with it came an incredible dis- 
covery. 

Everyone thought she was a white girl. 

There was no suspicion anywhere. When Jasmine fled 
North she had not had anything in her mind except 
getting away. She had never thought of “going white.” 
Now it was so. 

Life had turned her into a white girl overnight. Chang- 
ing from a coloured girl made life as simple as a white- 
washed wall. She accepted it as it was offered to her, 
resistless, not even grateful, not even with a sense of 
danger. It gave her the rest she needed, having all the 
grotesque and grinning memories forever wiped away— 
wiped away so completely that when she looked down 
the years again after a few weeks it was like looking out 
over great distances through the small end of a tele- 
scope. There was a little coloured girl who hid in a great 
house. A little coloured girl who ran from pelting stones 
of hooting white children. There was a young girl mov- 
ing silently through a great house. There was a girl who 
loved Jim Godfrey. There was a mob that yelled, 
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“Lynch him!” with hoarse scarlet gullets. All this did 
not concern Jasmine any more. It was over. 

She was a white girl working in a great office, a small 
part of a great machine. The office held its own intrigues. 
She did not heed them. She went from her boarding 
place to her work. She did not notice the young men 
whose eyes followed her. Evenings she went to the 
theatre or to hear music with some girl, or on bus rides 
through the half-darkness of a New York night. It had 
been a sweet and healing life. For more than a year it 
held no more problems than the life of a new-born baby. 
She wished it might go on like this forever. She knew it 
could not. She had felt fatigue melting inside of her like 
snow, and it frightened her. The imperious desire of life 
was stirring in her. She was asking something of life 
again. The peaceful march of living was broken. 

The day that Torrence came to take charge of her 
department it was shattered into a thousand fragments. 
It lay at her feet a broken mirror. 

The marionettes of memory stopped here. Here was 
something she could not face. First it seemed impossible 
to her, a fairy story, a trick of fate, anything but reality. 
Loving Torrence had seemed like a vision of the 
promised Jand. Then loving him became an incredible 
temptation for which ‘‘No” was the only answer. But 
there he was in the same office with her day by day, 
implacable under his gentleness, mad for her, bound that 
she should love him, baffled by her resistance, under- 
mining it by his uprightness and his fearless innocence 
and his never-failing love. She went to the Palisades to 
think it over, and from the darkness there leaped out 
the face of Alice Burlingame, her cousin. 
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“l’m white,” Jasmine thought, “white as she is. 
Who’ll find it out? What if they dor” She almost spoke 
it out into the soft darkness of the Hudson down which 
crept the lights of vessels. “I’ll have had him for a 
moment, anyway.” It had been like jumping from a 
high place and being caught in strong arms. 

He had known her decision when she came into the 
office the next day. He smiled at her and came up to her 
and took her in his arms and kissed her without speak- 
ing, and she had clung to him, crying out the immemo- 
rial commonplace of women, “Oh, don’t, Ed! Someone 
might come in!” 

He looked at her with his incredible innocence. 

“Let ’em come. I’d like them to come. You’re going 
to marry me, aren’t you, Jasmine? Why shouldn’t 
they see me?” 

They clung together again as though years had 
separated them, as though they had only this moment 
in all eternity for their own. She looked up at him, 
and she saw that his forehead was moist with a light 
sweat. 

“God!” he said, ‘‘I thought you’d never come to me.” 

She had no words to answer him. The struggle was 
over. She rested in his arms like a storm-rackec ship in 
a safe harbour. 

The memories passed away. Jasmine lay staring at the 
ceiling. Pressed out the glaring lights with the fingers of 
her tapering hands. It was as though she said to mem- 
ory: 

“Here you can’t pass.” 

She could not look at the happiness that followed her 
surrender. It was as if the tide of it flowed up now, 
around her, enervating. He wanted to be married. 
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They were sitting in the park one afternoon after work. 

“You'll have to come and meet my family, Jasmine,” 
he said. Jasmine shrank from him. He laughed at her. 
“You're as frightened as a poplar tree,” he said. 
“You'll love my mother and my sisters. Don’t you 
suppose they knew there was something in the wind? 
Of course they did; and besides, I’ve told them all about 
you, Jasmine. They’re expecting I’ll bring you this 
afternoon.” He knew her shyness, her sudden retreats 
and inexplicable reluctance to meet people, and he had 
fixed it the easiest way for her. She felt grateful to him 
that he had given her no time for the conflict of choice. 

It seemed only a moment when they were ringing the 
bell of his house. The door opened and a black girl 
was framed in the doorway. 

This black girl was Kate, Jasmine’s sister. 

She heard Torrence’s voice saying: 

“Good evening, Kate. Is Mrs. Torrence waiting for 
ust” 

“Yes, Mr. Ed,” she said. She did not let her eyes rest 
for the fraction of a second on Jasmine’s face. Still 
moving in a dream, Jasmine heard him say: 

“You wait in the drawing room, here, and I’ll get 
Mother and the girls.” 

Her frightened quick whisper: 

soKate!” 

“Hush, Jasmine.” 

“ Kate!” 

‘Don’ say nothin’, honey. Trus’ me!” 

They were both in the drawing room facing each 
other. 

“Kate, oh, Kate!” 

“Shut yo’ mouth, Jasmine! Yo’re white.” 
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Curiously, homesickness it was—not terror—that 
almost swamped her, smells of the South, noises of 
black people singing. 

“Kate, I’ve got to see you. |——’ 

“Hush, they comin’.” 

“To-morrow evening, Kate, at my house.” 

Footsteps on the stairs. A sweet, slender woman with 
blue eyes, two young girls, Torrence’s mother and sis- 
ters. Jasmine standing there in command of herself, 
quite master of it all now, standing there with the gra- 
cious arrogance of Virginia Burlingame worn like a gar- 
ment. Underneath it, something sweet and melting, 
soft as a Southern night. She knew that they loved her. 
She could feel his pride in her. It warmed her all through. 
She was glad she had come. It was as if the touch of 
danger with all the savage things to which she belonged 
had given her strength. She had never felt freer, never 
loved him more. She was liberated now, as if she had 
passed some dreaded crisis that carried death with it. 

And all through the visit an undercurrent of warmth. 
She had found her own people again. She had found her 
sister. To-morrow she would see Kate. The broad 
flower-bordered road to home was open again. 

After Torrence had left her that night he dropped 
from her mind. His mother, his sisters, she forgot them. 
Her mind was full of little sentences of endearment. 
“How’s Mother, Kate? How’s the boys? Oh, Kate! Oh! 
I’m so glad!” With it all no sense of fear. No sense of 
remorse either. She had passed that gulf that night on 
the Palisades. There was no going back now. Kate 
would want her to go forward. All the black and brown 
hands she loved pushed her forward. All the voices she 
loved, deep laughing voices, they said, ‘‘Hush, Jasmine, 


’ 
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we won’t tell.” Having Kate open the door for her was 


_ like a blessing on her love for Torrence. Having Kate 


open the door had made the dreaded meeting with his 
mother and sisters easy. The impatience for to-morrow 
night when she could see Kate and ask her all the things 
her heart had needed to know for two years kept 


Jasmine from sleeping. 
Two days ago this had been, a few hours since the 


time when Kate filled her hungry heart. 


Time has no meaning. Only this morning that the 


_alarm had sounded in her heart at the sight of Torrence’s 


face when he came in the office. Easy enough to know 
when anything went wrong with him. Easy to see a 


cloud drift across clear skies. Jasmine plodded over 
slow-moving hours. Her heart beating always, ‘‘What’s 


wrong? What’s wrong?” A bell over a sunken reef. 

At noon they were going out to lunch together. Then 
she would know. Something very wrong with him. 
Something that had to do with her. She had no doubt of 
that. It was as if she had it handed to her by wireless; 
what was clouding Torrence’s face was a matter of life 
and death to her. The minutes lagged by, laden with sus- 
pense, yet the minutes slipped away too easily as though 
the sands of her life’s hourglass were running out. 

Lunch time at last. Lunch time so soon. A small 
table and Torrence’s worried face and innocent blue 
eyes opposite Jasmine. 

“What ails you, Ed?” 

His hand across the table, touching her swiftly. 
His voice deep and kind: 

“Did you know | was worried?” 

“‘Of course I knew it. As soon as you came in | knew 


it 9 
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“Oh, Jasmine. You’re so good.” 

““What’s wrong, Ed?” 
~ “It’s a horrid thing. I can’t bear it.” 

“That’s not telling me.’’ She heard her voice sound 
light and coaxing, her heart beating so she could scarcely 
talk, knowing as she did that there was doom in his 
answer. “Hurry and tell what’s wrong, Ed. Go on and 
say it.”” The edge of anguish in her voice now. Torment 
had gone on too long. 

“It’s that Kate.” He looked down, frowning, 
ashamed. 

“‘Kater’”’ She could hear the cutting edge of torture 
pierce through her question. “What Kate?” 

‘“‘] don’t suppose you noticed her; the coloured girl 
that opened the door. Been with us quite a while. 
Helped in a robbery. Had to have her arrested, of course. 
The police have to have some examples, I suppose. 
Hard to believe.’”’ He jerked the sentences out, treating 
the matter with bitterness. Wanting consolation too. 
To arrest a coloured girl for stealing was an indignity. 
Jasmine heard her voice ask: 

“When were you robbed? What time?” 

“Oh, between nine and ten,” he answered wearily. 
““Family were out. She was home. First thing we asked 
her was if she was home all the evening.” Jasmine’s 
mouth was dry. 

“What did she answer?” 

“She said, ‘Sho’, Mis’ Torrence, I was home all 
evenin’. Funny, gave herself away just like that. Horrid 
business. Nice girl. In love with some worthless fellow 
most likely. Talk about something else, Jasmine. I 
don’t want to think about it. A girl that has been in 
your own house for nearly a year. Stealing. Sent to jail! 
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Just when we are so happy, too. It doesn’t seem fair.” 

She sat quiet through the meal, her voice making talk 
smoothly and evenly, her mind unravelling what had 
been tossed into it. 

Kate in jail on her account! 

Kate in jail because she had visited Jasmine! 

Kate going to stay in jail for stealing because she 
would not hurt Jasmine. A voice rising in Jasmine’s 
throat that could scarcely be stilled. A voice that wanted 
to scream: “You let her out of jail. You let my sister 
out.” 

Instead she sat quiet through the lunch. When things 
like this happen one must not scream. One must gain 
time. One must think. Instead of screaming she made 
plans for her wedding. She agreed now for putting it 
off no longer. The tired lines left Torrence’s face. He 
had forgotten the little black girl who had gone to jail. 
His mind was walking in a happy future. Jasmine 
mustn’t disturb this. All she had to do was to sit quiet 
and to smile and wait until lunch was over. Then on 
some pretense she escaped from him and sat down in the 
park near by. 

She sat quiet in the park, still as the grass growing 
around her, still as the trees, letting thoughts take shape 
from the bewilderment of her mind. At first she felt 
only pain. Next a voice spoke to her from afar off. 

“You have got to choose, Jasmine. What do you 
choose?” She answered the voice without hesitation. 
Her answer sharp and quick as the report of a rifle: 

“I choose Kate.” She rose to her feet at the same time. 

““What about him?” the voice went on. 

“That must wait,’ Jasmine answered. She walked 
through the park with deliberation. She did not have to 
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think it out. It was as if she had always known what to 
do to get a girl out of jail. 


She had been borne along as though floating on a 
strong current back to the room where she had begun 
living over again. As if from outside herself the voice 
asked again insistently: “What about him?” 

She answered the voice: “He will have to know now.” 

‘There are some things you can’t tell,”’ said the voice. 
It was as if Jasmine saw Torrence again standing before 
her, his invincibly innocent eyes upon her. She seemed to 
hear his voice saying, “‘A horrid mess; can hardly be- 
lieve it.” . .. Hard for him to believe in anything that 
was not straight and clear and innocent as himself. 

“‘T can never tell him,” she thought. “It’s true there 
are some things that can’t be told.” It seemed to her 
that Despair took her up in its dark arms and dashed 
her down. The voice spoke again. This time it spoke with 
mockery: 

“You can’t lie here always,” it reminded her. 

“1 know what to do,” Jasmine answered. ‘“‘ You don’t 
have to tell me.”’ She got up from her bed with the steady 
arrogance of Virginia Burlingame. Her arrogance kept at 
bay the yapping panic that was snapping at her heels. 

The mob voices that wanted to yell, “White, white, 
white! Nigger, nigger, nigger!’ She kept them all at bay. 

“There is no place for you, Jasmine; there is no 
place for you,’”’ came the mocking voices. She knew that. 
She did not care. All of this, all the sequence of her life 
seemed to darken, to take on shadows. She wanted 
light. She was thirsty for light! . . . She walked as 
steadily as she had walked out of the great house. She 
reached up her hand and turned on the gas. 
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a THE bell hop set down her travelling bag near 
the desk, Greta Loomis nodded to him with a 
little unconscious air of queenliness which, far from 
repelling, made people long to adore her. One knew 
instinctively that she was adored. Knew, too, that all 
her life she had lived beautifully and graciously. By 
some special loving-kindness of Providence, she had 
been spared the heartaches and disillusionments that 
are the lot of ordinary human beings. 

“T believe Mr. Elliot Loomis is registered here?” 
she observed, as the clerk placed himself solicitously 
at attention. Her voice, sweet and fluty; matched a 
certain fragile fairness which the intense blue of her 
eyes emphasized. She had the slight woman’s advantage 
in lines, and all that consummate care and grooming 
could give, but she was no longer young. There were 
delicate tracings about her mouth and eyes; deeper ones 
in the throat where it showed through the opening in her 
sable wrap. She had been searching in her bag, and she 
drew out a cablegram and consulted it. ““He was to 
arrive this morning on a boat from the Orient, and | 
came on from New York to meet him. I am Mrs. 
Loomis.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Loomis, he must have been expecting 
you.” The man showed her an entry in the register. 
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“Mr. and Mrs. Elliot Loomis, New York City, Suite 
614.’ | remember now—he said you would be in later 
in the day.” 

Disappointment struggled in Greta Loomis’s face 
with secret pride and happiness. She hadn’t dreamed he 
was expecting her, but then they had crossed mental 
wires so many times before. “I had hoped to give him a 
surprise,’ she said, “but it’s all right. Is he inr” 

The clerk ran a practised eye along the row of mail 
boxes, then took out a key. “I’m sure he’ll be back di- 
rectly. He was looking for you this afternoon.” 

Looking for her this afternoon!—Again that gave 
her pause. Even for telepathy But the clerk was 
adding, “Ill have you shown up at once.” 

He went with her to the elevator himself; on second 
thought, apparently, decided to escort her to the suite. 
She glanced about, rather puzzled. It was a small, 
quiet hotel, but in a rather unfrequented part of the 
city. 

“This,” the clerk aspera as the bell boy unlocked 
the door and set her bag inside, “is the sitting room. 
The bath is here, the bedroom there. I hope you’ll like 
it. It’s delightfully quiet, and the view over the bay is 
unexcelled. In fact’—he threw up the shades at the 
sitting-room windows—“ you can see the Golden Gate.” 

“Thanks. It’s nice of you to give me the Golden 
Gate, too!” She smiled her dismissal. 

After the door had closed, she stood for some mo-. 
ments, gazing out to where the dun-gray swell of fog was 
rolling in mass formation up the bay. San Francisco— 
all the glamour and beauty the name summoned up! 
The city, beautiful in itself, but far more beautiful for all 
the priceless golden memories it held for her. She had 
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been here only once before—on her wedding journey 
twenty years ago. 

Twenty years, and this was the first time she and 
Elliot had been separated for more than a week at a 
time. He had been called out to the Orient on important 
business, and he dreaded the long sea trip for her. Not 
that she was ill, but since the birth—and an hour later 
the death—of her child eighteen years before, there had 
been some mysterious irregularity about the functioning 
of her heart. Nothing really dangerous, but she had to be 
careful. 

Twenty years! She repeated the words lingeringly. 
People who had been married five years, or even ten, 
and fancied themselves happy didn’t know what happi- 
ness was. But after twenty years of perfect companion- 
ship, of beautiful, unselfish devotion—ah, then one 
knew. Even at first, when Elliot had hardly any money 
at all, he contrived somehow to surround her with 
comfort. He kept a servant for her; always insisted she 
should have lovely things though it meant going with- 
out real necessaries himself. This, of course, she found 
out later and only by accident. She had left a home of 
luxury to take her chance with him, and he was deter- 
mined she shouldn’t rue her bargain. 

He had an old-fashioned idea that she must be pro- 
tected from every rough wind that blew. Modern 
women wouldn’t like that, but she did. Thank Heaven, 
she and Elly weren’t modern! And in other ways—ways 
in which the most unselfish of: men are apt to err—he 
had been wonderful and perfect. In all their circle of 
friends, they were proverbial; the shining, glorious ex- 
ception in a world of bickering and scandal and divorce. 

She waited for him now not less eagerly than when 
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she had been a bride twenty years ago. Strange, though, 
he should have expected her. She hadn’t cabled him 
that she was coming, knowing he would never consent 
to her undertaking the long journey across the conti- 
nent alone. It was the first journey of any consequence 
without him. It had seemed odd not to have Elliot to 
see about the baggage and order the porters around and 
tell her what she should eat. 

The fog by now had blotted out Sausalito and the 
islands in the bay. Gray-gold swirls and wreaths and 
spirals of it played round theedgesof the solid formation, 
which was headed straight for Market Street and Twin 
Peaks. Greta turned from the window, laid off her hat 
and coat. Before the mirror, she ran her fingers lightly 
over her hair. She did look tired. She would postpone 
her inspection of the rooms until later. 

She dropped down on the couch, thinking to have a 
good rest before Elliot came. More tired than she 
realized, she drifted almost immediately into a light 
sleep. When she wakened with a start, it was already 
deep dusk inside the room. The grating of a key in the 
lock—not in the room where she lay, but in the bedroom 
next to it—had roused her. 

“Elly!” The old nickname leaped to her lips, but the 
blood pounding at her heart kept her from speaking it. 
Had they told him she was here? She would wait and 
let him find her! 

The click of an electric button—the adjoining room 
was flooded with light. A fan-shaped pattern of silver 
ran out into the room where she lay—just missing her 
couch. A door slammed. There were footsteps, then 
voices; Elliot’s voice and another—a woman’s. Prob- 
ably he was speaking with the maid—— 
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“Oh, cut it, will you? I’ve had enough of this infernal 
niggling. You haven’t even the decency to stop it 
before the elevator boys and bell hops.” 

“What the hell do | care about bell hops? I haven’t 
got any reputation to live up to, thank Gawd! I’m just 
what I am, that’s what | am—if anybody should drive 
up in a Rolls-Royce and ask you!” 

“You're drunk. You needn’t have tried to soak up all 
the liquor on board. My private stock’s not exhausted 
yet, and the bootleggers, I believe, are still doing busi- 
ness.” 

“ Anybody—that—calls—me—drunk 

“Just drunk enough to have the devil raised in you.” 

“All right, Elly, dahlin’, have it your own way— 
have it your own way.” Footsteps jazzed across the 
- room to the accompaniment of a tune loudly hummed. 
One could picture coat and hat flung in the general 
direction of the bed. Presently a spigot was turned on 
somewhere—the sound of running water mingled with 
the jazz obbligato. 

“How many times have I asked you not to call me 
that?’ 

“Oh, I forgot. That’s your precious angel wife’s pet 
name for you, eh, what? Elly—Elly—Elly!” She fitted 
it in with the rhythm of her tune. 

“Will you kindly ef 

“Sure, Elly—dahlin’, sure. That’s what they all say, 
‘Kindly leave my precious angel wife out of this.’ 
Clare’s good enough when you want what you want, 
but when it comes to the worship stuff—Il’m not to be 
mentioned in the same room with her. Oh, no!” Violent 
splashing of water. “Well, I’ll mention her where I 
damn please, but you can’t—get that?” 
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Other footsteps crossing the room, heavy ones this 
time, and no jazz accompaniment. A low masculine 
growl, ““What do you mean—‘they all say’... ° You 
haven’t been... ?” 

“Say, lay off the cave-man stuff, will your Pockio 
I’m all black and blue! Who d’ye think you are—Jack 
Dempsey?” 

“1 don’t stand for any foolishness. Better think that 
over.” A chair creaked as the man’s heavy body sank 
into it. 

“Well, keep your shirt on. Aside from livin’ with you, 
virtue’s my middle name. Honest, I’m so damned 
virtuous I’d orter start teachin’ a Sunday-school class 
or somethin’!’’ Harsh laughter, then the humming 
again—defiant, taunting. 


Greta, who had sunk back on the couch, hand to her 
heart, lay so still now that one might have supposed her 
dead. If the ceiling of the room had fallen on her, she 
could not have been more effectually struck down. It 
was her life that had crumbled in upon her in ruins 
more deadly than plaster and mortar. She had been 
living in a house of cards, a fool’s paradise of illusions, 
and at the first breath of reality it had toppled, burying 
her under the wreckage. 

She tried to open her eyes, but the room whirled 
blackly and dizzily around her, punctuated with narrow 
slits of light. The pain at her heart increased in violence 
until every breath became agony. She had never had so 
severe an attack before. She made a feeble movement 
toward her bag in which she always carried aromatic 
spirits, but it was beyond her reach. Her first instinctive 
reaction—to cry out to her husband for help—she 
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checked just in time. Elly—she had used that name, too. 
He belonged to her. She, Greta, no longer had the right 
to call on him—no, not if she were dying. 

How frightful if she should die here, how more than 
frightful if they should come into the room—as they 
might do now at any moment—and find her like this. 
What a scene—sneers, taunts, coarse accusations from 
the woman—and Elliot, what a hideous position for 
him! If only she could get away. In this supreme crisis, 
her worthless body had played her false. She was 
pinned there helpless—to witness the further desecra- 
tion of what had been her love and Elliot’s. Love... 

Their love, nay, their very lives had been a disgusting 
farce. All his goodness and devotion, all his beautiful 
consideration, had been a cloak, a pitying cloak, per- 
haps. Or better—hush money to his conscience. 

Gradually, the room ceased to whirl so blackly and 
dizzily. Where she lay, she could see a sector of the bed- 
room. It was like a small stage, brilliantly lighted, 
everything set forth for a performance, and she in the 
darkened theatre was an audience of one. The perform- 
ance was being given exclusively for her benefit—for her 
benefit. Only the actors didn’t know it—that was the 
amusing part. So very amusing, but she mustn’t laugh, 
or the pain in her heart would surely kill her. 

The stage settings were simple. A dressing table 
against the farther wall, with a long central panel of 
mirror and half panels on the sides, toilet articles scat- 
tered over it in the wildest confusion. A mahogany bed 
with a tousle of silken garments, underwear, stockings, 
what-not, on it, a telephone stand near by. A stool at 
the dressing table, an armchair at the left as yet un- 
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The water had ceased now to splash, and the woman 
went toward the table, thrusting firm white arms into 
the flowing sleeves of a dazzling Oriental kimono—a 
flaming orange embroidered in green-blue peacock 
tails. She shook back her short green-gold hair and be- 
gan brushing it out energetically. Her back was turned 
to the room where Greta lay, but even so she was 
splendid. One admitted that ungrudgingly. There was 
nothing soft or flabby about her. Her white skin rippled 
smoothly over firm, well-muscled flesh. Every move- 
ment was full of grace, sure and ruthless. 

The man who had followed her and taken possession 
of the easy chair was splendid, too. Greta felt as if she 
were really seeing him for the first time, not Elliot, her 
husband, but the man other people saw. He was not 
much above middle height, but bulgy in the chest and 
shoulders, his head rather disproportionately large— 
the lion type. Brusque, curt, hard as a steel trap—with 
that brusqueness and hardness that men in important 
places acquire as a protective armour—but humorous, 
too. 

Physically, these two were mates. Beside them, Greta 
felt for the first time her own complete physical nonen- 
tity. She shrivelled and shrank. It was as if she were 
already dead, and they sat there in the next room, 
heedless, with all that abounding life and health. What 
a fool she had been to imagine she could mean anything 
to a man like Elliot! Nowhere in him, as he sat there 
smoking and watching from shrewd, worldly wise, 
half-desirous eyes this woman who was his creature, 
bought and no doubt well paid for, could she see any 
trace of the man who for twenty years had been every- 
thing to her. 
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She realized presently that the woman was talking 
again—or maybe she had been talking all the time—in 
an angry, sullen undertone. The man gave no sign. 
He sat there and watched her and let her have her say. 
Try as she would, she couldn’t prod him into taking 
any further serious notice of her. 

“Well, why don’t you say something?” she demanded 
at last shrilly. “Think you’re one of those heathen 
Chinese idols that just sit cross-legged and stare every- 
body else out of countenance? Once and for all, are you 
going to take me to Tait’s for dinner or are—you— 
not?” 

“T am not.” 

“Well, if you won’t, there are plenty of others who'd 
be only too glad of the chance, I can tell you that. San 
Francisco’s no snide of a place when it comes to men.” 

He made a slight economical gesture. ‘San Francisco, 
my dear Clare, is not exactly destitute of women, if I 
may be permitted a simple statement of fact. There are 
hundreds of them who would jump at the chance to step 
into your expensive shoes.” 

“Oh, is that so?’ One of the shoes im question, a very 
high-heeled satin pump, beat out a furious staccato. 
Evidently she was not the kind that resorts to tears. 
Moreover, she was intensely occupied with whatever 
she was doing to her face—leaning close to the mirror 
and holding herself taut while she applied things to lip 
and eyebrow. “What do I care about being here if | 
can’t go anywhere or see anything? If I’ve got to be 
stuck down in a little passé joint nobody ever heard of, 
and smuggled in at that. Why didn’t we stop at the St. 
Francis or some decent place? What do you think | 
came on this trip for, anyhow?” 
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“I was under the impression you came because you 
wanted to. For years you’ve been raising heaven and 
earth for a trip to the Orient. Now you’ve had it, 
and you’re raising hell because I can’t take you to some 
stupid cabaret.” 

“And why can’t yourp—That’s what I want to know.” 

There was a silence. Then, “For the same reason that 
we can’t stay at the St. Francis—I know too many 
people here.” 

“Afraid it’ll get back to your precious angel wife, 
eh?” she sneered. “And her three thousand miles away! 
I wish to God it would get back to her. I’d like to tell 
her a few things myself. Maybe I will a 

“Didn’t I tell you to leave her out of this?’ 

“Well, I’m not going to leave her out of it. Guess I’ve 
got some rights when I’ve been living with you ten 
years. I’m more of a wife to you than she’s ever been. 
She makes me sick to my stomach—hanging on like 
grim death just because she’s got a government lease 
on you!” 

“Y’ve had enough of this, do you understand?” 
Loomis tossed the stub of his cigar into the waste bas- 
ket with a sparing gesture of finality. 

“Well, J haven’t.”’ She stuck a tiny gilt hairpin into 
her green-gold waves and studied the result critically 
in the mirror. It was incredible she could be so entirely 
absorbed in two things at the same time. ‘‘Now—are 
you taking me to Tait’s for dinner, or are you not?” 

He covered a yawn, boredly. “I answered that ques- 
tion an hour or so ago.” 

“All right, Elly, dahlin’. Then I’ll tell you what I’m 
going to do.”’ She adjusted three more hairpins with 
meticulous care before she stood up, turned to face 
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him. She stood propped against the edge of the dress- 
ing table, its long central mirror at her back, the gor- 
geous peacock kimono flowing away from her in graceful, 
undulating lines. Her body gleamed out from it like a 
flower, cold, white, sterile. Her face was white, too, save 
for the brightly carmined lips, the narrow arching spans 
of eyebrow plastered sleek over cold gray-green eyes. 
Her features just missed sharpness. Not a hair in the 
crisply marcelled green-gold waves was out of place. 
The whole effect was as if she had been surfaced off 
with a thin, translucent coat of lacquer. 

“First,’’ she stated calmly, “I’m going to have you 
arrested under the Mann Act for bringing me out here. 
I fancy that’ll start a scandal that will rouse even your 
deaf, dumb, and blind wife!’ She waited expectantly. 
When nothing happened, she added, pursing her lips 
to an even thinner line, “ You’ve paid my way out here, 
travelled with me, lived with me. I’ve got the whip 
hand at last, and you’re going to do what J say for a 
change. Unless—you prefer to see our names entwined 
in a lovers’ knot in to-morrow’s headlines? You can 
pay your money and take your choice!” 

“What nice, long, sharp claws we have!’ If her 
threat interested him, he gave no sign. He looked 
slightly amused but mostly bored. 

“You think I won’t do it, humphr” 

“‘Pardon me, my dear Clare, but I can’t somehow 
picture you giving up an apartment on Park Avenue, a 
limousine, and a good fat income to indulge even your 
vile temper.” 

“ll show you!’ She peeled off the kimono, flung it 
at the bed. It caught by one sleeve, and the peacock 
tails flared out over the carpet. “I’ll show you—” her 
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voice rose shrilly—‘‘you and your little tin-Jesus 
angel saint! Maybe the shock’ll bring her to life!’ 

“No—it would kill her.’ Quietly as the words were 
spoken, Clare dropped the gown she had lifted to put 
on over her head, turned and stared at him. ‘Sit down 
—there.’”’ He pointed to the dressing-table stool. 

“‘T won’t!’”’ she screamed. ‘‘Ten years I’ve hated her. 
Ten years I’ve been waiting for my chance to get even. 
Now it’s come and I’m going to take it. I’m going to 
telephone the police right now—this very minute. You 
threatening to pitch me out—let some other woman 
step into my shoes! I’ll show you—oh, I’ll show you!’ 
She ran to the telephone, jerked the receiver off the 
hook. “Central, central!’ She jiggled the hook violently 
up and down. “‘Give me the nearest police station.” 

“Put that thing down, do you hear?”’ Loomis made 
no move to rise or to intercept her by physical violence. 
He merely looked at her and issued his orders. 

“T won’t—I won’t! Central—central!”’ She bit her 
lips fiercely, beat her foot against the floor. 

“ Put that thing down.” 

A moment longer she struggled against him, men- 
tally—torn between revolt and old habits of obedience. 
Then, with the futile gesture of an animal that knows 
itself trapped, she flung the receiver down. Tears of 
anger and self-pity brimmed at last in her eyes. 

“Sit down—there.”’ 

With a sullen shrug, she acquiesced; dropped down 
on the stool in her scant under things. She sat with her 
head bent, her bare arms extended full length in front of 
her. 

He leaned back in his chair and studied her, boredom 
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and disgust tempered with philosophy. All alike, these 
women. “Since you’ve insisted on dragging this subject 
in willy-nilly, I’m going to tell you a few things for 
your own good. In the first place, if I didn’t know you 
haven’t the nerve to do what you’ve threatened, you 
would never leave this room alive. That’s none of the 
melodrama you so dearly love either. It would be her 
life or yours, and I shouldn’t hesitate—not for a frac- 
tion of a second. I suggest that you keep this in mind 
when you feel another of these tantrums coming on. 
For the rest, I’m no better than I should be——’” 

“Vl tell the world you’re not!” 

“Anyhow, you may as well know where you stand.” 

“TI do know. That’s why I hate her—that’s why I 
hate you! You love her—you’ve been using me to save 
her. You’d kill me rather than have her know she’d 
failed you. You think your life with her has been so 
damned perfect it doesn’t matter what it’s built on— 
mud, filth—me.” 

“Oh, come now, you’re not so bad,” he said indul- 
gently, as he bent toward her and lifted her chin until 
she had to look at him. ‘But mind—no more threats 
and no more scenes. They bore me. Now—get on your 
things. We’re going out to dinner, and we’re going where 
I say. Understand?” 

She jerked away from him, but her passion had 
burned itself out. She went about her dressing sullenly; 
sullenly but none the less with care she adjusted each 
final detail. An electric button snapped. The little 
stage was in darkness. The playlet was played out, the 
actors gone—without waiting for the verdict of the 
audience. 
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The audience lay flattened out on the couch, inert, 
apparently lifeless. Into one annihilating half hour had 
been crowded all the shocks and bludgeonings of a life- 
time. These things were happening to other women all 
the time, of course. Had she fatuously imagined herself 
sacrosanct that she should escape them? No doubt all 
her friends knew—thought her a fool for not knowing, 
too. All that poppycock about their marriage being the 
shining, glorious exception! One could so easily laugh 
one’s self to death. 

Presently she pulled herself up to the edge of the 
couch, found the aromatic spirits in her bag, a glass and 
water on a stand near by. She tried to measure out the 
usual number of drops, but the liquid spilled. She 
swallowed the draft and sank back to wait for the 
effect. 

The trouble was Elliot had stood between her and 
life. But that woman, Clare—nobody had stood between 
her and life. She knew. Greta envied her that knowledge. 
She found herself repeating aloud snatches of their 
conversation. In New York she had seen wretched old 
women walking along the streets, muttering to them- 
selves. She hadn’t known then that the soul in very 
great anguish takes this method of easing and relieving 
itself. 

“‘Clare’s all right when you want what you want. . . 
I’m more of a wife to you than she’s ever been... . You 
think your life with her has been so damned perfect it 
doesn’t matter what it’s built on—mud, filth, me!’ 

She could have gone on and repeated the entire con- 
versation. Never while she lived would she forget a 
syllable of it. A phrase she had read somewhere came to 
her, and she repeated that, too, aloud, ‘“‘We live in a 
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world of illusions. We wake from one dream into an- 
other dream.” Illusions, yes, all illusions. Herself, Elliot 
—their love the greatest illusion of all... . 

The stimulant was beginning to take effect, and she 
pulled herself up again to the edge of the couch. She 
must leave as quickly as possible. They might come 
back for something. She groped about vaguely for her 
hat and coat. Outside the window, gray-gold banks of 
fog—no, green-gold like that woman’s hair—still blot- 
ted out the bay. The city, too, was wrapped in a green- 
gold shroud, through which lights glimmered like queer, 
elongated ghosts. Through clouds and fog banks—that 
was how she had looked at life . . . through a glass 
Garkly, .. 3 

While she fumbled with stiff, unwontedly clumsy 
fingers at the fastenings on her coat, one of those 
miracles that only San Francisco knows how to stage 
burst suddenly upon her sight. Far over toward Sausa- 
lito the fog banks broke, lifted. Diamond-crusted with 
lights, the shore line sprang out. One by one, the islands 
in the bay—Alcatraz, Belvedere, Angel Island—rose, 
hung like jewels pendent between dark sky and darker 
sea. Greta stood for some moments, breathless, hypno- 
tized by the entrancing beauty of the scene. The 
immediate and urgent present dropped away from her. 
Something stirred dimly in the back of her brain. Some 
thick darkness parted a little there. She repeated—again 
aloud—another random phrase, ‘When the clouds lift, 
there are the gods still sitting on their thrones.” 


She picked up her bag, looked round carefully to see 
that no telltale object was left. Then she went out 
softly and closed the door. 
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At eleven the following morning, Elliot Loomis 
entered the sitting room of his wife’s suite at the St. 
Francis. 

“Greta!” he protested, while he kissed her hands, her 
brow, her hair, held her off and looked at her again— 
anxiously. “‘How could you do such a foolish thing— 
taking that long trip alone? The very thought of it 
terrifies me. Seems to me you don’t look so well either.” 

“Oh, I’m well enough.” She was, too. It was he who 
looked ill, strained, all but haggard from a catastrophe 
too narrowly averted. ‘‘I thought I’d come here instead 
of your old hotel. It is nearer to the centre of things.” 

“Of course, you were an angel to come—you are 
always an angel——”’ He broke off abruptly and she 
turned away her face in order not to witness his con- 
fusion. 

““As you see, I’m just from the train.” She indicated 
her travelling things. ‘“‘I telephoned you the moment I 
arrived.” 

Again the relief almost too overpowering, and again 
she looked away in order not to see. 

“It terrifies me still to think what might have hap- 
pened—anything might have happened.” He held her 
close, his grasp painful. He kissed her throat, her eye- 
lids, her ears. Then, with one of his brusque movements, 
he let her go—stalked over to the window. 

She looked thoughtfully after him—at the bulgy, bent 
shoulders, at the leonine head. He wasn’t so young. 
His hair was sprinkled thick with silver. Soon they 
would be growing old—together. 

This thing wasn’t right, of course. Most of all it was 


unjust to that woman, Clare. She and Elliot would have ~ 


to pay somehow for the wrongness of it. Perhaps he had 
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paid many thousand times already—was paying now— 
in the knowledge that he had to deceive her—in the 
continual, hounding fear lest she should know. And she 
would pay, too, in the realization that she shared him 
with another. .. . Beyond that, her love and Elliot’s 
transcended mere physical limitations. Twenty years 
of perfect love, twenty years of beautiful, unselfish 
devotion could not go for nothing. No, the gods were 
still sitting on their thrones... . 

She followed him presently. “I’m glad I came,” she 
said. “If I hadn’t I might never have known what life 
was really like. Always before you’ve been there for a 
shock absorber!— Then, too, my dear, I might never 
have known how much you love me.” She kissed him 
on the lips. 
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cee soft for you running around in Europe all 
summer. I’ll bet you had a gay time. All those 
stunning foreigners. Are those Frenchmen as cute 
lovers as they say? I hear they’re swell. Well, some day 
I’m going over there and do a little field work on my 
own. I wanted to go this summer, but I| didn’t have the 
money so | stayed around here in New York. It wasn’t 
so bad. But sort of stupid. You know, the same old 
places and seeing the same people all the time. I haven’t 
met a new man in so long! You know how it is, no mat- 
ter how much you like the old ones there’s always a kick 
in meeting a new one. I’ll bet you met a lot of cute ones 
in Paris, didn’t your I’d like to go there some time and 
just go mad, go crazy and not care what happened. 
You can’t do that here. No matter what you do, always 
when you wake up and look out the window you’re 
home. That’s no fun. Why do people always want to 
take you home when you’re having a good time? Home 

is just a good place to hop off from. 

I was on a couple of cute parties since you left. Have 
you ever been up to the Mavarick in the Catskills? 
It’s an artists’ colony. I was on a cute party up there. 
It’s back in the woods and there’s an artist behind every 
tree. And if you walk through the fields they jump out 
of the tall grass with their easels and run like rabbits. 
They go up there for the summer and when the first 
frost comes the state troopers run them down and put 
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clothes on them and send them back to the city. This 
was a swell party. But I suppose you wouldn’t think 
much of it having just come back from Paris with your 
Quatz Arts Balls and such. | hear a lot of them don’t 
wear any clothes. It must be hot stuff. 
Well, Jimmy took me to the Mavarick party. You 
haven’t met Jimmy. He’s a cute kid. A swell egg too, 
but crazy as an acrobat. He’s a medical student and 
that’s how the party started. Well, a party’s got to start 
some way. The tough part of them is they have to 
finish. I’d like to be on a party some time that’d last 
at least a week. Did you hear of the party that Nita 
Mullens was on once? That was a party. Her hus- 
band left her and she was crazy about him. So she goes 
out and tries to forget about it. And she meets an 
Italian baritone or something and they go off on a bat 
that lasts two weeks. All they live on is champagne and 
caviar. And when she comes to she’s'on a boat three 
days out headed for Europe and she doesn’t know to 
this day how she got there or what became of the bari- 
tone or where she was those two weeks or who paid for 
the caviar. She says she thinks she remembers an ocean 
outside the window so it might have been Atlantic City. 
Well, anyway, Jimmy ankles up here one Saturday 
afternoon. It was, lemme see, | think it was August. Yes 
that was it. I remember now because they always have 
this Mavarick Festival during the full moon in August. 
And I says to him, you’ve got a nerve crashing in like 
this. I haven’t any date with you, have I? And he says 
you sure have. When did you make it I says. I’m mak- 
ing it he says. And youcould bemaking a drink instead of 
argying about it. What kind of a hostess are you any- 
way? Where are your Montessori manners? So I says, 
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well we’ve got all the makings here for a good drink 
except ginger ale and gin. And if you can go down to the 
corner drug store and toddle back with those I'll be 
mother’s little helper out in the kitchen with the 
cracked ice. It won’t take mea minute, says he, I’ve got 
my truck right outside. And what would you be doing 
with a truck outside my windows says I. I’ll tell you 
when I come back he says, so down he goes taking the 
four flights in so many hops and comes back in no time 
with all the ingredients. 

Well, we had a few drinks and we had some more and 
Billie drops in. You know she paints those fat circus 
riders and dead fish and things. Very Matisse, what? 
And she has a few drinks and then this Russian sculptor 
of hers, Ivanawfulnerve or something, trails her up 
here and he has a few drinks and we’re all getting very 
clubby and confused and entangled somewhat when 
Billie says | saw a hospital wagon downstairs when | 
came up. Who’s sick? That’s my town car says Jimmy. 
I’ve got old Father Knickerbocker in there. I’m taking 
him back to the school. We’re cutting him up Monday 
morning. What’d you mean [ says. Just one of our 
little research parties says Jimmy. How do you think 
we medical students get our inside stuff? 

So he tells us about this being his Saturday afternoon 
off but the boss at the college insists upon him going 
down to the morgue and bringing back some homework 
for the other young sawbones. You see, Jimmy’s work- 
ing his way through school so he can be one of those 
fellows who wear white gasmasks and delve around in 
your giblets. So Jimmy cranks up the truck and ambles 
down to the morgue. The morgue keeper looks like a 
nice little grocery man with a funny fat tummy and big 
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blue eyes. I know. I saw him once, my dear. I’ll tell 
you about it some time. How are you, you big stiff says 
Jimmy. Hey, don’t get personal says the morgue keeper. 
There ain’t none of us immune. Here to-day gone to- 
morrow. Easy come easy go says he. A cheerful guy to 
have around the house. What? Wouldn’t you like to be 
married to one? But Jimmy says he isn’t half bad. Al- 
ways invites him to come in the office and have a little 
schluk, he calls it. He’s German. He used to keep a 
delicatessen. So Jimmy goes in this Saturday afternoon 
and parks his heels on the desk and Fritz trots out the 
schnapps and they make merry in the morgue while 
various attendants are easing the dear departed in and 
out of the ice boxes. 

Did you ever see a morgue? Jimmy took me down 
there once. Looks like a big refrigerator with a lot of 
doors and they keep the bodies on slabs in these com- 
partments, one in each behind a little door like the ice 
box in the kitchen. The day I/was down there Fritz 
was very proud of the new system of refrigeration they 
had installed. I can keep them exactly at 32 he says. 
You know the other system used to get them too cold 
and the undertakers got sore because they had to thaw 
them out before they could do anything with them. And 
then he opens one of the little doors and takes out some 
apples. Have one he says. This keeps them swell. And 
he eats one to show me how good it is. Tie that. Well, I 
went right away from there in a cloud of dust. Jimmy 
told me later Fritzie was quite hurt. He likes to show 
people through his morgue and he dearly loves to have 
somebody like Jimmy drop in and sit around and lap up 
a few while he chews the fat about the good old days 
when they didn’t have any ice boxes and they used to 
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lay them out on marble slabs and keep the water sprink- 
ling on them all the time. Well, there’s tricks in all 
trades and you sure learn a lot running around with 
Jimmy. 

Anyway, it seems Jimmy and Fritzie, the merry 
mortician, got a bit snozzled this particular Saturday 
afternoon and when it was time for Jimmy to go back 
to the school they got into a friendly discussion over 
which guest he was supposed to take. So Jimmy says 
I’m not particular we can match for them. And Fritzie 
says, well you can’t have any from this row but you 
can have your pick from this row up above. So Jimmy 
goes along playing Eanie Meanie Minie Mo on the doors 
and when he gets to “‘out goes he” they both agree on 
that one and the attendants transfer him to a wooden 
box which Jimmy has in his-truck and Jimmy has a 
parting drink with Fritzie and off he goes back to 
school. Only he didn’t go right back to school. It was 
too nice a day. And Jimmy was feeling too good so 
what does he do but drive down here and park the 
truck outside and come up for another drink. I told 
you he was as crazy as a bass drummer. But he’s a good 
egg. 

So as I was telling you we had the drink and after 
that we had drinks and while Jimmy was telling us all 
this we had some more and various Villagers, who can 
smell gin farther than Jimmy Walker can see a corner 
stone, kept dropping in and staggering out until we 
were all quite crocked and feeling hotsy totsy about 
everything. Paul Reynolds crashed in with his latest 
playmate and a bottle of Scotch. He was on his way to 
the Mavarick Festival he said and he had to bring a 
coloured quartette up there for part of the entertain- 
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ment and did anyone know where he could find one. 
As if there was ever anything of which there are more 
of, unless it might be radio sopranos. Did we know 
where he could find a coloured quartette? Didn’t we 
though, ginny as we were. Everybody was all over the 
place with suggestions from the Fisk Jubilee Singers to 
Small’s Paradise in‘ Harlem. And those of us who 
could still distinguish between the telephone and the 
loud speaker got busy and finally lined up a foursome 
that agreed to go anywhere provided they didn’t have 
to walk. And would we furnish the drinks? Sure we 
would. 

So then Jimmy gets one of those ideas which make 
life worth while. I got a truck downstairs says he and we 
can all load in that and pick up your four dark horsemen 
on route and drive up to the Mavarick. It’ll be a swell 
drive up the Hudson in the moonlight and we'll have 
wine women and song all the way. Well, everybody 
yelled whoopie and fell downstairs and piled into the 
truck. It was one of those tricky things with a big wide 
seat for the driver and an enclosed body open in the 
back like an ambulance. Jimmy and Ivan and Billie and 
I all piled into the driver’s seat and Paul and the girl 
friend sat on the box not knowing what was in it and 
caring less. And somewhere between Washington 
Square and Harlem the rest of the party jumped out or 
fell out or something and in Harlem we picked up the 
coloured quartette and a consignment of gin. By this 
time it was seven or eight o’clock in the evening and 
Jimmy had forgotten all about delivering old Father 
Christmas to the school. And naturally those coloured 
gentlemen sitting there on the box singing Git On Board 
Lil Children when we got to the Dyckman Street Ferry 
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had no idea who they were sitting on. They had swell 
voices, too. In fact, we let them sing on the ferry and 
then Jimmy went around and took up a collection. 

I don’t know if you’ve ever been up that Storm King 
Highway? First you go through a lot of villages that 
breed nothing but speed cops and then the roads go 
straight up and down with big long dizzy curves like 
old fashioned hips. We had one of those ambulance bells 
that we rang like mad when we were going through the 
villages and all the traffic would scatter and the cops 
would stand up smartly and let us go by and then look 
after us kind of wondering when they saw this coloured 
quartette sitting in there on the box singing their heads 
off. Well, the good news must have gone on ahead of us 
because when we came to one town the cop stood out 
in the middle of the road and held up his hand very 
majestic like. Jimmy headed right for him and stepped 
on the gas and said cop didn’t get away from there 
any too soon. That started things. Pretty soon we were 
going up the Hudson with a tail of motor cycle cops 
after us that looked like a Lindbergh parade. We 
ducked in and out the side roads and shook them off 
and then straightened out on a clear stretch and 
started after the Century record to Albany. It was 
a swell ride up and down the hills with the moon shining 
on the Hudson and the coloured quartette bouncing up 
and down on the pine box singing All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings. As things turned out later this was more of a 
wish than a boast. 

You see, Jimmy was rolling wide open down all the 
hills to save the brakes and he couldn’t see any reason 
to make an exception for that long swoop down from the 
top of Storm King Curve. Well, there’s a sharp twist 
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at the bottom and we took it leaning over so far we all 
got sand in our ears. All but the quartette which was 
shot right out the back of the car and the box they were 
sitting on right in the middle of them. Everybody Talks 
About Heaven Ain’t Gwine There they were shouting 
and then this lid comes off and a long corpse with a big 
black beard rolled out with a white sheet around it and 
sat right down on the side of the road with them. 
Well, darling, all existing records for sprints, dashes, 
the crawl stroke and mountain climbing went by the 
boards. Before we could get the car stopped that 
coloured quartette was only four silhouettes against the 
moonlight on the top of the farthest Catskill. Each was 
ahead of the other and they disappeared forever from 
our sight. I’ll bet you if any one ever saw them after 
that it was away out in the Pacific headed for Japan. 

I don’t remember things so very clearly after that. 
Somehow the boys must have got Foxy Grandpa back 
in his box and the box in the truck because when we 
got up to the Mavarick he was with us one hundred per 
cent. Then he sort of faded out of the picture fora 
while. A whale of a party was going on. There must 
have been hundreds there, all in costumes, with a jazz 
band going in the dance hall and bonfires all through 
the woods with artists disguised as pirates sitting 
around them and pirates disguised as artists selling 
them applejack and everybody toasting frankfurters 
and necking bottles and one another and way up over it 
all the swellest full moon you ever saw. 

Jimmy parked the truck somewhere in the woods 
and we went around visiting and improvising costumes 
for ourselves until I wound up finally wearing a bath- 
ing suit and galoshes which made me some kind of a 
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countess or at least | thought it did that night. Jimmy 
came up for air with a silk hat, riding breeches and a 
Spanish shawl. I don’t remember what the others had 
on, but it was something equally seductive. Sometime 
during the evening the entertainment committee 
frisked Paul for the coloured quartette which he was 
supposed to have chaperoned up into the hills and he 
couldn’t remember where he had lost them. Finally, 
what with the moon and the applejack and the danc- 
ing and all the lies I was told in dark corners by gypsies 
and bandits and bass drummers, it was just one warm 
sweet blur and somewhere in the middle of it a skyrocket 
went off inside of my head and | drew a nice long soft 
blank. 

When | came to the sun was shining in my eyes and I 
thought for a minute I had wandered into a rodeo, | 
was bouncing up and down so. Then, I turned and dis- 
covered Jimmy sitting beside me bouncing the same 
bounces. Well, it can’t be a horse I thought. You can’t 
sit side by side on a horse. Then I peered through the 
haze ahead and saw a radiator cap which practically 
convinced me it wasn’t a horse after all. And where do 
you suppose we were my dear? Riding back to New 
York in that hellacious hospital truck. Some time 
before dawn Jimmy’s conscience smote him so he 
pulled me out of a tangle of merry villagers, got the old 
bus out of the woods, dragged me up on the front seat 
with him and started back to dear old Manhattan with 
the Stranger Guest. We pulled up at a little Greek 
restaurant in Newburgh and dunked some toast in the 
Greek equivalent for coffee and was off again. I remem- 
ber very little about that ride. Houses and hills and 
haystacks marched up the road and we just dissolved 
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through them like those trick movies. Once we were 
climbing a big hill and halfway up it changed into the 
city hall at Hackensack and we were riding up the 
front steps and came out on a ferry boat. But we 
couldn’t get off because there was a train going by and 
on the end of the train was a Fifth Ave. bus which we 
followed down into the subway and came out on the 
Bear Mountain Bridge. 

Don’t ask me when I got home or how or who put me 
to bed. The next thing | remember was a banging on 
the door. And then Jimmy comes tearing in with his 
hair standing straight up. Where is he, he yelled. 
Where is who? That damn corpse says Jimmy. Well, 
believe me, I was indignant. What do you think I says. 
You don’t believe I stole it, do your You’ve got a nerve 
to come up here and wake me out of the first sleep I’ve 
had in a year just because you mislay a corpse some 
place. You ought to be more careful. You'll get in 
trouble one of these days. Well, he just sits down there 
very white and scared looking and says Baby, I’m in 
trouble right now. You remember that box | had on the 
truck? Well, after I delivered you here a little while ago 
I started up to the school. How was I to guess this little 
old codger I had in the box had walked out on me and 
taken his box with him. When | got up near the park I 
happened to look in the back and there was no corpse 
and there was no box. Well my heart stood still. Judas 
what a dirty trick to play on a guy. Where did he go? 
What am I going to do? Go get yourself another says I. 
There must be lots of them over at the morgue. Don’t 
let a little thing like that spoil your day. I know, he 
says, but you don’t seem to realize that somewhere 
between here and the Catskills there’s a dead body that 
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was last seen with me in New York. I’ve got to explain 
how it got away from me and landed so far up state. 

Well, | sat up and thought that over. Old wart, I 
says to him, that is going to take some explaining. | 
wish I could help you but this is a job for experts. 
Where do you suppose Old Goofus is, says Jimmy. 
We must have spilled him out on the road somewhere. 
Well if you did, I says, it’s a cinch you’ll hear about it. 
A thing like that is bound to cause talk. I shouldn’t 
wonder if even the police didn’t find out about it, too. 
Good-bye he says and starts for the door. Don’t be 
peevish I says heading him off. I’m just trying to be 
helpful. If your deceased friend wasn’t in a box the 
police might think he was just another fool pedestrian 
that some hit-and-run motorist had bagged. But there’s 
the box. That’s awkward. After all pedestrians aren’t 
thoughtful enough to bring their pine boxes with them 
when they go out walking on the wrong side of the road. 
It may come to that in time. In fact this may be the 
dawn of a new day. 

Well, there was hours of this—drinking black coffee 
and going around and around in dizzy circles arguing 
what to do. It was a cinch Jimmy couldn’t go back to 
the schoo! and tell them the truth, and he couldn’t go 
up the Hudson inquiring casually along the way if any 
one had found a corpse about so long and any way by 
this time some one was sure to have found it, because 
corpses do have that odd persistent way about them 
of turning up at the wrong time. So I made some more 
coffee and we drank that and worried ourselves into a 
new headache and finally had a big idea—we decided 
the best thing to do was to do nothing. Just sit tight 
and hide and keep our fingers crossed. You'll have to 
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hide me here says Jimmy finally. Well that might be 
managed I says. I might get a kick out of having you 
up here for a while but how about your truck? With the 
best will in the world I don’t think I could keep that 
truck up here. Landlords are like that, you know. 
Downright unreasonable. And just then—bing!—the 
telephone rang and we both jumped three feet in the air 
and lit running. Don’t answer, says Jimmy, it’s the 
police. So we stood there hand in hand and looked at it 
fascinated while it rang and rang. 

Finally I says police or no police I can’t stand that 
bell ringing. My heads hurts too much as it is. So I 
picked up the receiver and a bored operator says 
Kingston calling. Hold the wire please. Kingston I says 
to Jimmy. This is the pay-off. And then a voice chirps 
up from the other end and | nearly dies of gladness to 
hear a friend sing out at such a time as this. This is Paul 
says the voice. Didn’t your friend Jimmy forget some- 
thing when he left up here this morning? So I says I 
shouldn’t wonder. It’s about six feet long says Paul and 
has black whiskers and you better tell your boy friend 
to come and take it away cause the roads are full of 
artists running for the hills. They can’t quite remember 
what they did last night, but they all feel guilty. So I 
says hold the wire a minute and then | tells Jimmy that . 
the old corpus delicti has fallen into the hands of friends.« 
Where have you got it Paul, I says. We must have 
taken the box out of the truck last night, Paul says, 
cause | found it near one of the bonfires this morning 
where we were sitting roasting frankfurters. I dragged it 
off a piece in the bushes where it’s hidden now, but you 
can’t keep anything like that a secret indefinitely. So 
you better send your friend up here with his truck and 
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cart it away before it gets plumb discouraged in this 
hot weather. 

Well, Jimmy was glad and mad, too. He yelled his 
head off about making that long trip again but what 
else could he do? One just can’t go to people’s parties 
and leave dead strangers in the front yard. What would 
Emily Post say? So, I throws a little food together for 
us and after a little more beefing Jimmy starts out once 
more up the Hudson with the truck and that night ar- 
rives at the hospital about thirty-six hours late with the 
missing body of the Old Visitor. 

And now comes the real goofy part of the picture. 
Jimmy expected of course they would come down on 
him all spraddled out and run him all the way back to 
high school. But instead of that they gave him a 
regular reception, shook hands with him, patted him 
on the back, and one of the officials climbs up on the 
truck with him and has him head back for the morgue 
and break all records. When they got back to the morgue 
there was another big get-together with the attendants 
jumping up and down and clapping their hands and 
Fritzie, the morgue keeper, almost weeping down his 
neck with joy. Jimmy couldn’t figure it out anyway, 
unless he was still snozzled and didn’t know it. But 
after a while the facts began to seep through the static. 
“S I think I told you about Jimmy and the morgue 
keeper getting a little blotto together the previous 
afternoon and going down the row of ice boxes playing 
Tick Tack Toe. Well, instead of landing on Mister 
Nobody from Nowhere Jimmy took a blind drag on a 
body which had been brought in just that morning by 
the police and was waiting identification. That same 
day there was a description of him in the papers and he 
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was identified by a newspaper man who remembered 
coming up on the boat with a Spanish lecturer of that 
description who was going to spend a few months study- 
ing the crime situation in New York. Well he certainly 
worked fast because on his way back to the hotel the 
first night in New York he was slugged and all his be- 
longings taken. The police sent him over to the morgue 
to hold for a while, so you can imagine how Fritzie, 
the morgue keeper, felt when he discovered he had given 
the distinguished Sefior Gonzalez—that was his name— 
to Jimmy to take over to the medical school for dis- 
section. 

But that was nothing to the sensation when he called 
up the school and found that neither Jimmy nor the 
Sefior had shown up. There he was trying to stall the 
newspaper reporters until the school authorities could 
find Jimmy and get the body back and at the same time 
the school, the morgue and the police were trying to 
keep it out of the papers. You can imagine the head- 
lines: MERRY STUDENTS CARVE SENOR’S 
CORPSE. So when Jimmy comes sailing in later with 
the body intact they were all so glad they forgot to ask 
him what had detained him and by the time the college 
people did think of asking well Jimmy was all set for 
them. He told them he was held up by bootleggers who 
made him drive over to the other end of Long Island 
and as he was coming back with a load of liquor he was 
kidnapped by hi-jackers and taken out on a fast motor- 
boat which was chased by the coast guard and sunk 
after a fierce fight. He swam to shore and walked fifteen 
miles back to the place where the truck had been 
stolen from him. There he managed by taking the most 
desperate chances to sneak the truck out of the garage 
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and run for it pursued for miles by volleys of bullets. 
Finally he managed to shake them off and get back to 
the city. Well, they didn’t know for sure how much of 
that to believe. But suppose he had told them the 
truth, how he took the deceased Sefior on a mad ride 
with a bunch of artists and a coloured quartette for a 
hundred miles up the Hudson to a costume party in the 
woods and how they sat on him until dawn singing songs 
and roasting frankfurters around a bonfire and then 
drove off and left him there in somebody’s front yard 
and had to go back after him? 

Well, they might have believed it at that—knowing 
Jimmy, but I’ve often wished the good Sefior could have 
been alive to enjoy the party. He’d have got a kick out 
of seeing that coloured quartette going over the Cats- 
kills. | bet he never saw anything like that in Europe. 
Nor you either for that matter. Though I guess you were 
on some pretty cute parties over there at that, weren’t 
you? Gee, I’m dying to hear all about it. I’ve often 
thought I’d like to go over there sometime and go out 
on a real mad party once—just go mad, go crazy and 
not care what happened. 
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THIRSTY MARY. 


Mak drank tomatoes. That was how she got her 
name of Thirsty Mary. It is hot work in the to- 
mato fields. In the Bahamas the great November sun 
sucks out your body’s moisture, and your palate needs 
wetting. In the fields the boss-man provides buckets 
of water to drink, but Mary would not bother if the 
bucket was not handy. She would pick an early tomato, 
too ripe for shipment, sink her teeth into the pinken- 
ing fruit, and drain its moisture gratefully. 
Mary—that was the only name she ever knew. 
Thirsty Mary. In the barren village of Green Castle, 
where Mary lived, family names were useless things to 
remember. If a rigid genealogical custom had been in 
force as in the white men’s towns like Nassau, maybe 
Mary would have had some such surname as Bethel, 
an honourable if excessively popular name in the 
Bahamas. But Green Castle is remote from the unsym- 
pathetic eye of the great British Governor or the 
august Colonial Secretary in Nassau. It lies upward 
over some low limestone ridges, in the interior of that 
verdant sprawling island of Eleuthera, and the road to 
it from Rock Sound is bumpy with rocks and sometimes 
obscured by bushes and palms. It is seldom travelled 
—that road from the sea to Green Castle—and only one 
Ford truck knows its motor hardships. Mr. Blumenthal 
owns the truck, and he uses it during the tomato season 
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to haul the crates from the fields to his schooner in the 
deserted little harbour of Rock Sound. 

Once or twice in a twelvemonth the commissioner for 
that section of Eleuthera, a white man, will drop into 
the savage little community in company with Boss- 
man Blumenthal, who uses his visit to fix the wage 
scale for the coming work in the fields. The commis- 
sioner and the boss-man do not snoop much. They 
usually just want to see a Tom-Bay dance—and then 
they drop out of Green Castle’s ken for some more 
months. It is comfortable to live like that—unbothered. 
If the great representative of the British King ever 
would drop in on Green Castle, Mary and her neigh- 
bours would feel most unhappy in his icy Anglo-Saxon 
presence. They would be subdued and self-conscious, 
as when an austere spinster chaperon comes into a 
children’s party. 

Green Castle has a bad reputation on Eleuthera. In 
Rock Sound white men will tell you they’re bad up there 
in Green Castle, and then snicker. Queer things go on 
up there—strange, unchristian happenings. Once a dead 
body was reported found in the ocean hole, a drowned 
body, a man. The “ocean hole” is a phenomenon com- 
mon to Eleuthera: a wide deep pool of ocean water in 
the interior of the island, rising and falling with the 
tides that thunder through dark subterranean corridors 
to and from the sea. 

As with most difficulties of life in Green Castle, they 
ignore school. So, when she was fifteen, Mary had gone 
to school in Rock Sound for three months, walking 
almost ten miles morning and night. She did not care 
much about figures or letters, but she had liked the 
singing. Hers had been the lustiest voice among the 
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altos in the schoolroom. The scholarly little brown man 
who taught them their letters and ‘figures and waved his 
arms rhythmically during the singing had seemed to 
like Mary from the first. 

Leading the class in their morning singing, he would 
always point his ruler at Mary and smile dazzlingly at 
her, whenever he wanted the altos to come in. And 
Mary would enrich the volume of sweet sound with a 
fervour that was almost passion. They learned “God 
Save the King” and “Rule, Britannia” of course, but 
Mary liked the hymns best, especially “Jesus, Here | 
Come.” She would dream blissfully through that ca- 
denced loveliness of “Sweet and Low,” when School- 
master Johnson’s hands were like brown sea birds 
dipping and wheeling slowly over the waves. 

__ The schoolmaster had skin the colour of coffee with 

cream, and he wore serious spectacles when he read. 
His hands, as they moved with airy grace, seemed to 
stroke the voices and persuade them gently along the 
right grooves of melody and tempo. 

Mary was fifteen then—that was three years ago— 
and she felt queer warming prickles dance over her skin 
as she watched the schoolmaster’s hands. Mary’s eyes 
would droop their lids during these periods of delicious 
ecstasy, while a mad tremulous torpor wandered through 
her body. And then one morning came the searing 
torment of the thought that his hands which stroked 
the air would feel so gentle and cool and thrilling if 
they were stroking her shoulder. She leaned forward on 
her desk and by some curious wild yearning, inherited 
from generations of half-savage African mothers, she 
tried to project her shoulder, her body, across the space 

of the classroom to his caressing hands. 
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For three months Mary attended school, walking the 
rocky miles from Green Castle with the fatigueless non- 
chalance of a young animal. She was the only pupil from 
Green Castle. As the gloom of night was paling in the 
village she would leave the bare hut of Old Ophelia, 
who might or might not be her mother, and, walling up 
her hunger with a half loaf of bread from one of the 
communal ovens, she would set out through the 
tangled brush and dewy palms. In a forgotten spot, 
now thick with jungle, Mary knew an abandoned patch 
of sugar cane. Sometimes she whittled a stalk with the 
bright penknife her teacher had given her and munched 
its sweetish fibres during the rest of her journey. 

As the first streak of gold shot upward along the east- 
ern sky and stained the vast waters of the sea, Mary 
would be padding, like a shadow left from night, along 
the road past the boss-man’s tomato fields. From this 
eminence she could view the sea, and, noisily sucking 
a tomato, she often waited for the far dark heave along 
the western rim of the world to change to cold opal. 
Sometimes, in the late afternoon, Schoolmaster John- 
son, with high-strung elation, would accompany her 
part way on her return home. 

Then one morning Mary felt amisery.She was weighed 
down with a new sort of languor. She stood at the door 
of the hut, contemplating sleepily the pallid dawnlight 
growing on the gray walls of the huts. Behind her in 
the dark room the snores of Old Ophelia sounded a 
seductive invitation to return to her pallet of palm 
fronds-and sleep. She did. 

Late that day she told Old Ophelia of her strange 
misery, and Ophelia, wise in the ways of Nature, told 
Mary she was going to have a piccaninny. 
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A boy piccaninny was Mary’s first-born. For a year 
she guarded him with a fierce devotion. There were 
moments when she felt vaguely pleased to think he 
belonged also to Schoolmaster Johnson, but these mo- 
ments became rarer with the passing months. She 
thought less and less of the little schoolmaster whose 
hands fluttered like flames. When the first-born started 
to creep, naked, among the huts, Mary thought less 
and less selfishly of him, too. Childlike, she ignored any 
obligation to him. Wherever he crawled she knew he 
would be fed or put to sleep. He was not hers now; 
he belonged to the community. 

During the subsequent indolent months of her life, 
Mary had several mates. She followed her desires di- 
rectly, as her polyandrous mothers had done. In the 
furious happiness of the Tom-Bay dances she chose her 
transient fancies. Two more children were born unto 
her. 

Life in Green Castle was simplified to essentials: eat- 
ing, sleeping, loving, and drinking. Drinking was not 
the polluted vice of a more complex society. There was 
seldom any alcohol to be drunk in Green Castle. Their 
drinking was limited to water, sometimes tea. It was 
Mary who had discovered the water content of toma- 
toes as a quencher of thirst. Their water they drew up 
in oil or tea cans on/strings from a crude well near the 
ocean hole. 

Then came the drought. For six weeks there had been 
no rain. Every day the sun burned down, drawing mois- 
ture from soil, leaf, and body. The rocks became hot 
even to calloused feet. Nature’s green became paler and 
paler with the scorching days. Mary, chewing her sugar 
cane, tasted less juice and more fibre. Then the world 
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of Green Castle changed, sun by sun, to become brown 
and brittle like the pods of the whistling bean tree. 
Whenever a puff of wind wandered in from the sea it 
was laden with a sterile heat like a gust from one of 
their ovens. 

“It’s the drought,” they said laconically, and thought 
no more of it. But the pilgrimages of tin cans to the well 
became almost a procession, continuing late in the 
night. ; 

“Dey mus’ be rain come soon,” said Old Ophelia 
each day, as her cracked hands pounded “sweet bark” 
on the stone floor. But it did not come. 

Each day was a terrible flood of glare, each sky a cruel 
beauty. Then the well dried up, and the villagers 
trudged the hot miles to Rock Sound for water. 

In the harbour town exaggerated stories were told 
of folks gasping and dying in Green Castle for want of 
water. 

Schoolmaster Johnson looked in vain for Mary among 
the parched refugees. 

‘““Naw, she wo’ come,’’ an old woman told him. ‘‘She 
still up dey.” 

“Ts she ill?’”’ he asked. 

“H’I don’ know.” 

The little schoolmaster felt acutely remorseful. All 
the copybook virtues of a Christian education rose in 
his mind and accused him. 

After school that afternoon he walked wearily through 
dust and heat to Green Castle. He carried a heavy 
pail of water and, under his other arm, a giant crawfish. 

““Mary—Mary,” he called, as he tugged gently at her 
wrapper sleeve. 
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She awoke sluggishly from her afternoon nap in the 
dark cubby hole of her home. 

“T brought you water, Mary. Are you sick? Thirsty?” 

She stretched her limbs luxuriously, like a drowsy 
cat, and yawned. 

“Mmm——” she murmured, and drank noisily from 
the cracked cup he offered her. She rose slowly to her 
feet. 

““Oh—you,” she said. In the gloom of the hut she now 
recognized her benefactor. 

“Yes, Mary. I’ve been thinking of you a lot. I was 
afraid you were ill. I—and here’s a crawfish for supper. 
Maybe you will invite me to supper. Will you, Mary? 
It’s been three years—think—and IJ want to talk to 
you. Why haven’t you been down to school?” 

“Don’ lak it,’”’ was her laconic response. 

After she was thoroughly awake she seemed to re- 
member more pointedly who this man was, and she 
indicated a partial revival of her old interest in him. 
He stayed for supper. While Old Ophelia cooked the 
crawfish in little chunks with onions and fried slices 
of breadfruit over an open bed of charcoal, Mary and 
Schoolmaster Johnson sat on the stone threshold and 
talked. 

“Mary, I came to ask you something important,” 
he said. “I want you to marry me. We sinned, Mary. 
The Good Book tells us so. We must get right with 
God. We—we must get married.” 

His gentle hands stroked her shoulder. White man’s 
morality masking Congo desire. Mary noticed not his 
words, but his caresses. At that moment a toddling 
brown boy tried to squeeze past them into the hut. 
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With rough affection Mary slapped the child on his 
naked back. 

““G’on yo’, Pelican.” 

She grinned at the schoolmaster. “‘’E’s ar pick’ninny 
boy.” 

So ociinaster Johnson was instantly puzzled and 
jealous. 

“What, Mary! You married?” 

“Naw. Wha’ h’! do wid ’usband?”’ 

“But that boy. He’s yours?” 

Mary nodded, grinning. 

“‘H’and yores, too.” 

Schoolmaster Johnson inhaled sharply. He was miser- 
ably shocked. The crushing oppression of a sense of 
sin settled upon him. He was dumb with fear. Mary 
poked her toes idly among the loose stones. 

“But, Mary, why didn’t you let me know?’”’ he said 
at last slowly. 

““H’T don’ know,” she replied lightly. “I got two more 
sence ‘1m.’ 

She leaned yearningly against him. He rose suddenly, 
indignantly. 

“You got two other children,” he accused wrathfully, 
“and you’re not married! Why—Mary—why, I—the 
Good Book af 

Old Ophelia called them in to supper. 

Schoolmaster Johnson was too absorbed trying to 
find some order in the confusing collisions of his thoughts 
to talk. They sat on tomato crates around a table of 
boards on other crates upended. An oil lamp, turned 
low to reduce its smoke, made the schoolmaster seem 
almost as dark as Mary and black Old Ophelia. In a 
dusky corner glowed the charcoal embers of the stove 
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pan. The rectangle of faint daylight through the door 
was darkening rapidly. Pelican, Mary’s first-born, 
crawled vaguely on the stone floor. The second-born 
Old Ophelia held on her Jap. The infant was asleep in 
the shadows on a pallet of palm fronds and old calico 
wrappers. 

Mary and her family, Mary and her home. Yet she 
seemed, like the schoolmaster, only a guest. Neither 
home nor family belonged to her nor she to them, the 
schoolmaster thought. But he did want her to belong to 
him. He had a three-room house in Rock Sound. There 
she and he could live. But these piccaninnies! It was 
distressing—such a problem. 

Beating in upon his consciousness all this time was 
the husky harsh voice of the garrulous Ophelia, who 
talked insanely and unintelligibly. Her speech had long 
meaningless gaps in it, like the dark gaps in her almost 
toothless mouth when she lapsed into booming African 
syllables. 

A moist wind rushed through the doorway, and there 
was a hissing in the palm leaves outside. 

“Praise God! Praise God!” suddenly shouted Ophe- 
lia. “‘H’it’s de rain come.” 

She struggled to her feet and, toting the protesting 
second-born like a sack, she waddled to the door and 
let the rain splash on her hand and her ebony face. 

It was only a brief gusty shower, but it was a favour- 
able augury. The drought was broken. 

Mary and the schoolmaster sat on the stone thresh- 
old while Ophelia cleared the supper débris. He had 
solved his problem. Piccanninies or not, he wanted 
Mary. 

“You better come on back with me, Mary,” he told 
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her. ‘We can get married in Dr. Bethel’s church in 
Rock Sound. Then we goin’ live in my house. Ophelia 
can take care of the piccaninnies, and we come back 
up here every week to visit ’em. Isn’t that fine, Maryr”’ 

Mary grinned and nodded her head. She seized one 
of his nervous brown hands and bit it gently. 

“Le’s sing somep’n,” she said abruptly. “‘“Jesus, 
Here I Come,’ eh? Wag yo’ ’ands h’at me lak in school.” 

On the doorsill they crooned hymns. A few polished 
stars gleamed in patches of sky between tufts of silver 
palms, but the night was packed with soft darkness. 
By the feeble yellow streaks from Ophelia’s oil lamp 
Mary watched the poetry of the schoolmaster’s hands. 
Numerous padding figures of the villagers passed them 
unnoticed. 

Suddenly, with shocking clarity and nearness, they 
heard the thumping of a drum. 

Mary’s head lifted quickly from the contemplation 
of the schoolmaster’s hands—an alert animal hearken- 
ing to a call. 

She scrambled quickly to her feet. 

“C’mon”’—she tugged Mr. Johnson to his feet— 
“de Tom-Bay—we dance de Tom-Bay.” 

Tom-Bay. The thumping drum calling back through 
veils of Time to slave ancestors. The pulsebeat of Afri- 
ca endures in Bahaman blood and vibrates from the 
skins of their drums. Great deep tones that seem 
chopped off in mid flight—boomp-boomp-boomp !— 
that stir the vitals strangely. Their exhilarating 
rhythms call up monstrous pagan ghosts—ghosts from 
cells long asleep and discreetly forgotten by order of 
civilization’s taboo. Drums made of butter firkins, with 
goat or sheep hide stretched over one wide mouth. 
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Drumbeats marching, weaving through dusky palm 
jungles, over the rocky tomato fields, across the ocean 
hole, to the shores of gaping caves and on into the 
night over the great sea beyond which lies Africa. 

Behind the hut and the clay, domed ovens they 
found the rejoicing young villagers in a dusty clearing. 
Near by a newly lighted bonfire crackled, illuminating 
fitfully the gathering ring of dancers. A broad-backed 
youth with heavy black arms was holding the open 
end of the butter tub toward the flames, whose heat 
would make the drumhead more taut and vibrant. 
He tapped it experimentally. 

There was much shouting; high-pitched giggles; 
young men in ragged shirts and trousers—young women 
in calico or hodge-podge skirts and shirtwaists, dis- 
carded apparel of white folks. Spindly little boys and 
girls scurried here and there. 

B-bomp-boomp-boomp-boomp! 

The glistening black youth beat the drum, shouted, 
“Yay!” and the Tom-Bay dance was on. 

“C’mon,” said Mary. 

“No—no,” protested Schoolmaster Johnson. ‘‘ You 
go dance, I’ll watch.” 

He felt strange among these people of fearsome sim- 
plicity. Also he knew the Tom-Bay is not respectable, 
according to white men’s standards. It is sensual and 
provocative, with its squirmings and posturings. Last 
echo of the tribal dance, it naively expresses in vulgarity 
what refined savages express in flirtatious subtleties. 

B-boomp-boomp-boomp! B-bomp-boomp-boomp! 

Mary shouldered her way into the ring. A skinny lad 
was doing intricate steps in the centre. His bare feet 
shuffled and darted in the limestone dust with the sud- 
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denness of lizards capturing flies. With queer, indecent 
grace he performed before a young black girl who 
grinned and patted her hands. 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

The lad seized the girl’s arms and pulled her into 
the centre. They whirled grotesquely. Then he took her 
place in the ring, while she contorted rhythmically in 
the centre. 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

With her body the girl flirted before another lad. He 
then took the centre. And so on, sexes fascinating, teas- 
ing each other to the syncopation of the drum. 

Then Mary, with a shriek, was pulled into the middle. 
Schoolmaster Johnson drew closer to the circle. A hot 
resentment surged over him. He wanted to protest. 
This desirable girl who was to be his wife was carrying 
the wanton mood to a higher pitch. 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

The entire circle of dancers had caught the madden- 
ing pulsebeat of the drum. All were swaying to its 
rhythms—a chorus of movement to Mary’s solo. 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

She rolled her hips. She twisted her torso. She shook 
her breasts. She was vibrant, fluid rhythm. 

The bonfire crackled louder and more brightly, in 
the mood of the mounting madness. Shrieks and exult- 
ant, husky shouts. Hysteria and chattering ecstasy. 
The drum thumped faster. Schoolmaster Johnson grew 
confused. His blood pounded in his ears. Each beat of 
the drum thumped hollowly against the plexus beneath 
his diaphragm. 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

“Beloved — beloved Lamb! Beloved — beloved 
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Lamb!” he started to murmur with the drumbeats. 
Then his voice grew louder, until he was shouting it in 
frenzy. A gust of smoke from the fire tingled his nostrils. 
In the firelight he saw Mary’s eyes gleam. 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

““Beloved—beloved Lamb!” 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

“Praise God!” he yelled in the tumult, and leaped 
quivering into the circle, his arms outstretched to em- 
brace Mary. A serpentine current of smoke had followed 
him and now fogged his eyes. 

“Praise God! Mary! Beloved—beloved Lamb!” 

But his trembling arms were empty. His twitching 
fingers failed to touch Mary. When the smoke drifted 
away from his reddening eyes, he saw Mary skip from 
the circle, leading a shouting black boy by the hand. 
They disappeared, running, among the palm shadows. 

Schoolmaster Johnson stared fiercely, bewildered, 
around the circle of glistening, shrieking faces. In his 
wrinkled linen suit and white shirt he was an incongru- 
ous figure, a pathetic anachronism in this black night of 
savagery. 

B-bomp-b-bomp-boomp! 

“‘Beloved—beloved Lamb!”’ 

A slim yellow girl danced toward him from the circle, 
her white teeth flashing, and squirmed around him. 

“ Beloved—beloved 

The fluttering yellow girl was leading him from the 
circle and the light of the fire into the warm gloom of 
a forest path. 


On the point of road by the tomato fields overlooking 
the distant sea, Schoolmaster Johnson stopped to watch 
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the growing light in the east. At the same moment, 
back in Green Castle, Mary was lying in happy exhaus- 
tion, snoring gently, among her piccaninnies. 

The schoolmaster noticed the full green blobs of fruit 
on the vines. 

“They'll start picking next week,’ he surmised 
wearily. 

He was thirsty. 

“Mary drinks tomatoes,” he thought. He picked one 
and sucked it. 

He continued unsteadily along the rocky road from 
Green Castle to Rock Sound, the road he would walk no 
more. 

“Black sin,” his footsteps said to him. “‘ Black sin.” 

There were tears in his eyes as he threw away the 
tomato. 

Black sin—black sin. 

Black sin! —Black sin! ... A new rhythm. 
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GLAMOUR 


fe HAD been night for a long time. Sargon’s Chinaman 

had been in bed for hours. And of Sargon’s ushers’ 
dinner there remained only one usher, Craven, and 
Dion Short who was to be the best man. These three 
youths, of thirty-odd, who swam much, and shot 
much, and played much polo, were still drinking 
cocktails made of orange juice and synthetic gin, and 
talking morality. 

The fact that the drinking of bootlegged and boughten 
liquor made them criminals in the eyes of the law did 
not in the least affect their bias for morality. 

For some days Sargon himself had been in a mood of 
great sweetness and gravity and general penitence. He 
had been remembering forgotten sins and inviting them 
to come home to roost. These invitations had been ac- 
cepted, and the illicit liquor at thirty-two dollars the 
gallon had loosened his tongue. 

His soul urged him toward confession, and upon a’ 
point of morality and expediency; one which might af- 
fect his whole future happiness, and that of the sea- 
soned but still lovely and adorable Octavia Lufberry 
whom he was about to marry, he longed for argument 
and advice. 

“‘What have our lives been?” he propounded. And 
himself expounded: “Just ordinary. Sound at the core, 
and bruised: Aére ‘and there with: bruises that might 
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have gone rotten on us—but didn’t. We’ve drunk too 
much to be the greatest athletes on the coast, and we’ve 
exercised too much for the liquor to get us. We’ve 
smoked the usual hundreds of thousands of cigarettes 
without developing any of the symptoms which the 
anti-tobacco league guarantees. And until ss 

Craven interrupted with vehemence and sudden 
anger: “And until a bunch of loud-shouting dyspeptics 
jumped the Eighteenth Amendment on us, jumped it 
when our backs were turned and we three, for in- 
stance, were occupied with the trifling matter of fight- 
ing for our country in a foreign land, we never broke 
a single one of our country’s laws. Never.” 

““What—never?”’ asked Dion Short, who was musi- 
cal. And Craven after a moment of uncertainty laughed 
and capped the famous quotation: | 

“*Well—hardly ever!’”’ he said. 

Here Sargon, as became a host bent upon confes- 
sion, picked up the empty cocktail shaker and carried 
it off to the butler’s pantry. From this there emerged 
presently the pleasant sounds that any lump of ice 
makes when it has been wrapped in a dish cloth and is 
being methodically and systematically beaten against 
concrete with the flat of a hatchet. 

“Sarg,” said Craven judicially, “has things on his 
mind.” 

Dion Short nodded. 

“He’s going to ask advice about something or other,” 
he said, ‘‘and you and | are going to see which way 
the wind blows and blow with it. Find out what he has 
already made up his mind to do and advise him to do 
1 

Craven had risén-and had walked to 2: window and 
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had let the shade escape from his hand and roll up 
with a bang. 

Beyond an ordered space of flowers, and between 
two fine groups of Monterey cypresses, shivering 
toward China, lay the broad white path of the moon. 

Craven flung the casement window wide open, and 
there crowded and pressed into the room, mixed with 
the strong salt freshness of the ocean, the smells of 
heliotrope and verbena, of honeysuckle and roses, and 
the smells of ripe oranges and of orange flowers. 

“Tf Sarg,” said he, “ever tires of the seaside and de- 
cides to sell this place, I’m in the market for it... . 
Os ae 

““God?r”’ asked Short. 

“Oh, not the one you’re always shouting about,” 
exclaimed Craven. ‘“‘Not the one who invented mother 
love and infantile paralysis! Not the God who made 
disease contagious instead of health! Not the God who 
wants to be worshipped by boot-lickers in a church that 
is sour with the envy of one woman for the other wo- 
man’s hat, that resounds with the sophomoric conde- 
scensions of a fifteen-dollar-a-week brain andis Christless 
with the long-drawn silent agony of overwashed and 
corrected children. Not that God!... But 7hzs God! 
Come look! Come look at the works of this God... 


the Pacific . . . orange blossoms ... the moon... the 
road to far Cathay ... to Ispahan ... Oh, my God, 
what glamour!...” 


He would have spoken at greater length if Sargon 
had not returned at this point with the more pressing 
business of a full shaker and fresh glasses. 

“Sarg,” he cried, “if ever you do tire of this place, 
let me have it. Will you? I adore it. It’s wonderful. 
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. .. Did you ever live in the mountains? What! Never? 
... You’d love them. I’ve often thought that the sea 
air wasn’t good for you. I’m sure it won’t agree with 
Octavia. ... Let me take this little place off your hands. 
. .. Remember your poor old grandfather who never 
drank or smoked and who died of rheumatism! There’s 
rheumatism in your family. Salt air is bad for it. Prob- 
ably you have inherited it. All your grandfather’s 
qualities can’t have missed you. You are not pure. You 
are not good. You do unto others as you would not 
have them do unto you. So you aren’t even a Christian 
in his sense. . . . His rheumatics will be your legacy. 
Move to the mountains, my boy, and put this place 
up at.auction,....~ 

The two, who were more sober, laughed. Sargon 
poured into the fresh glasses and said quietly, “I may 
have to sell this place some day. But until then. . .” 
He lifted his glass with a gesture learned in France, and 
he spoke one of the few words that while drinking its 
wise and heartening wines he had learned in that lovely 
and tolerant country. 

“ Santé!”’ said he. 


-EI 


“The question is this,’ said Sargon: “Ought a man 
to tell the girl he is going to marry everything that he 
has ever been and gone and done? Ought he to insist 
on telling her? Ought he to wait until he is asked? Or 
ought he to sit pat until he is found out and then be 
abused and accused of deception and of obtaining goods 
under false pretenses?” 

“Is it something,’ Dion Short asked quietly, “that 
is going to be found out?” 
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“Not necessitously. Most likely not. . . . Ordinary 
adventures, no. | wouldn’t bother with ’fessing up to 
them. Too usual. But this particular item of an adven- 
ture may or may not have been a crime.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“‘Y’m not sure. | am inclined to think that up toa cer- 
tain point it was a crime-—Early Roman—and that 
beyond that point it wasn’t a crime.” 

“Stop talking in circles,” said Craven. 

*Elucidate,” said Short. 

Sargon refilled the glasses. And he said that zt had 
happened a year ago—during the famous hot wave— 
on just such a night as this, except that there had been 
no moon. 

“Tt was the gol-darnedest hottest night that was ever 
siphoned in over the mountains from the desert, and it 
was the darkest night that ever was. It was too dark 
for outdoor darkness. It was more like house darkness; 
the kind in which you run your face into half-opened 
doors that you thought were farther off, and chip your 
ankle bones against rocking chairs, and go to the win- 
dow for a breath of air and can’t find your way back 
to bed. 

“1’d come out by the late train, so it was past mid- 
night when I’d put the car up, and I was cross and hot, 
and full of cinders and hatred. I had just one desire. 
And that was overwhelming. I wanted to get into cold 
salt water sooner than it had ever been done before. But 
except for getting out of my clothes and dropping them 
in a damp heap on the piazza floor, it wasn’t possible to 
hurry. I guess I know the way into my own garden and 
to the gate at the top of the steps that go down to the 
beach, and across the beach and into the ocean, but I 
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had to grope like a blind man. And I wished I’d worn 
shoes. There were stars, too, that looked peculiarly large 
and lustrous and lightsome, and refulgent and all that 
sort of thing. But they kept their light to themselves, 
and old Earth never got a drop of it. 

“A hot night means an offshore wind. An offshore 
wind means a calm, self-possessed ocean... . I’ve never 
seen the Pacific so quiet, or rather, I’ve never heard it 
so quiet. There was a murmur: now and then a murmur, 
and no more. There’s no murmur possible without 
motion, but there was only here and there enough of 
an uplift to crack the ocean’s skin and show a flash of 
phosphorescence. But when I stepped in the fires 
whirled and blazed about my feet. I could see the scar 
across my instep—remember when Primrose stepped 
on me in the second chukker of the Inter-Cityrp— 
and every grain of sand, and the shapes and colours 
of little shells. You never saw such a show of phosphor- 
escence. I dipped a hand and held it in the air, and it 
kept on glowing for some time before it—before it went 
out. Then I made a rush, and I guess | looked like a 
travelling bonfire, and then J dove, and went for a 
long, quiet-thinking cruise. 

“T cruised straight out for a quarter mile and then 
turned sharp to port and followed the shore. Of course 
I had the feeling you always do have on the water or in 
it—that it’s the only thing in all the world that is as 
it was, and that man hasn’t spoiled, and can’t spoil. 
Only I had the feeling stronger than most and stronger 
than usual. I had the feeling that the shore and every- 
thing connected with it is a kind of combination pest 
house and prison, and that I had broken jail and es- 
caped and wasn’t ever going back...” 
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Me, too,” interrupted Craven enthusiastically, 
“every time!”’ And he quoted from his favourite au- 
thor: 


““*T never am so free—so free 
As when I’m naked in the sea; 
With water rinsing out my nose 
And minnows nibbling at my toes.’”” 


Dion Short laughed dryly. “And me, too,” he said. 
“The only trouble is that once you’ve broken your jail 
and escaped and swum out you either have to swim back 
and give yourself up or drown.” 

“IT swam back,” said Sargon, “‘but not back to the 
starting point—straight in. And when I got pretty 
close to the shore I made out that my landfall was going 
to be the MacClumber rock. It was just possible to 
make out the shape of the dead cypress that squats 
on the top. 

“I pulled out on a ledge, and dripped light, and got 
my wind. Then I stood up and was going to dive in 
again and swim back home, when—I didn’t. I turned, 
and | don’t know why. And I climbed the rock, and 
I don’t know why.... 

“There’s a sheltered pocket of soil on the top of 
MacClumber rock, and it sports a crop of condemned 
grass and wild flowers, thick as the hair in your head, 
and soft. 

“My foot brushed against something that wasn’t 
grass and that wasn’t flowers and that felt like warm 
satin. My heart stopped beating for about five seconds. 
Then I groped in the dark and brought up an armful 
of live girl that fought and bit and struggled and 
then shuddered and then laughed... . 
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“TI couldn’t see her face. We’d come together by 
pure accident somewhere in the middle of a pitch-black 
night ... the way fish meet in the sea. . . eagles in the 
air... . 1 tried to talk to her, but my voice was all 
choky and broken. She never spoke at all... . Only at 
the last she burst into a storm of sobbing and kept 
striking me with her fists... There was nothing for 
me to do but ‘beat it.’ I dove from the top of the rock, 
got a rotten take-off, and went in crooked and twisted 
the muscles of one side so that I still hear from them. 


“She may have been a lady. She may have been a 
scullery maid. She may have been an Olympian illu- 
sion made out of the glamour of the night. . .. Damned 
if I know. ... Whatever she was, there—well, up to the 
time I happened along there was nothing on that girl’s 
conscience. ... 

“Every now and then I’d read in the papers about 
some poor girl that had been gotten in trouble and been 
kicked out of her home and that had gone and killed 
herself, and it’d give me the jim-jams. .. . I’ve given 
thousands of dollars’ conscience money to help girls 
that play in hard luck. .. . Once I went to the morgue. 
I had a hunch that the particular girl the papers were 
talking about must be this particular girl. But how 
was | to knowr It was queer looking at that poor dead 
thing and not knowing. I thought I’d have some sort 
of an-instinctive feeling one way or another. But I 
didn’t. Nothing ‘came over me’ suddenly. She’d killed 
the child.and then herself. Whose child? Mine? . . . 
No way of knowing! . . . I stood and looked a long 
a0 ae 

“T tell you, boys, this business has given me very 
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long thoughts. You do some thoughtless thing in a 
spirit of mischief and insolence and don’t-give-a-damn 
generally. And the first thing you know it’s a wicked sin 
and it sits heavy on your heart and mind.” 

He finished. And then abruptly asked his question: 
“Do you think I ought to tell Octavia?”’ 


OBOE 


Short and Craven had already determined to give 
their friend no advice that should run contrary to his 
actual intentions. Since, however, he had not yet 
clearly revealed these intentions, it behooved them to 
temporize and take soundings. 

“That, I should imagine,” said Craven,‘‘ would de- 
pend a good deal on Octavia. Remember, we don’t know 
her as well as you do.” 

“She’s a first-rate sportsman, anyway,” said Short. 
“We've played bridge with her, and golf, and tennis. 
She plays for all she’s worth, and she’s worth a whole 
lot to her side; you can’t tell from her face or voice 
whether she’s won or lost.” 

“She doesn’t care,” said Craven. 

**Still,’’ said Short, “bridge is bridge, but the girl on 
MacClumber rock is—another woman.” 

“Octavia wouldn’t like her,” said Craven. ‘‘When a 
man does have to confess that there’s another woman 
he can do it disparagingly. But Sarg’s girl...” 

Sarg took Craven’s line of thought away from him. 
And hinted at an imaginary conversation with Octavia. 

“T couldn’t be derogatory about her if I wanted to 
be,” he said. ‘‘Was she good-looking? Don’t know. She 
may have had a plain face. She may have had the most 
beautiful face since Trojan Helen. Was she amusing to 
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talk to? Don’t know. Never talked with her. Did she 
dress well? ...” 

Here he interrupted himself. 

“T didn’t tell you, did I? I meant to... I’ve always 
had the idea that the same impulse that brought me to 
the MacClumber rock brought her: an insufferably hot 
day foilowed by an insufferably hot night. That girl 
had shed her clothes somewhere and put to sea... . 
So it wouldn’t be possible for me to say that she wore 
her clothes badly or that she didn’t dress well. So 
far as clothes go, if | were put on the witness stand and 
had kissed the Book and all that, and had to testify 
on oath, | could only say that so far as my own knowl- 
edge and belief went she didn’t dress at all!” 

“Yes,” cried Craven, “but there’s another angle, 
and it’s mighty well worth thinking of. Suppose you 
do tell this extraordinary incident to Octavia and she 
doesn’t believe you, doesn’t believe there was any girl 
on the top of MacClumber and thinks you are boast- 
ing!” 

“You might,” Short suggested, ‘‘tell the event to her 
as one which befell an intimate friend of an intimate 
friend of yours. You might say that he had been about 
to marry—just as you are—and had come to you with 
this whimsical and truly glamorous narrative and had 
been very eager to get your best advice.” 

“Elaborate!” suggested Craven with eagerness. “Tell 
Octavia just what advice you gave, just how the sup- 
posititious intimate friend took it, just how he acted on 
it, and just how the girl to whom he was engaged 
reacted to what he told her, or to what he didn’t tell — 
her. You could then judge by Octavia’s reactions just 
exactly what Octavia’s reactions would really be if 
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you really turned out to be the supposititious intimate 
friend and either did or did not confess to the Mac- 
Clumber rock incident, and Octavia really turned out 
to be the other girl.” 

Short burst out laughing. 

“That,” said he, “is an extraordinary burst of 
language even for you.” 

“No, but,” Craven protested, “it was clear, wasn’t 
Aer? 

“Moderately. Sarg tells about another man confess- 
ing a certain adventure to his best girl. Then he says, 
‘She didn’t believe him,’ or ‘She couldn’t forgive him,’ 
or ‘She was a good sport about it and told him to 
throw it into the discard,’ and he makes accurate note 
of the kind, brand, and degree of judgment that the 
other girl passed upon the confession. And from that 
he is able to gather precisely what Octavia’s own 
personal reactions would be to such a confession at 
coming authentically from him.” 

Without a word, but with a smile twisting at the cor- 
ner of his mouth, Sargon rose, picked up the empty 
glasses and the shaker and carried them off to the pan- 
try. During his brief absence Short and Craven argued 
hotly as to their respective abilities to state a proposi- 
tion clearly, and each accused the other of a tendency to 
wordiness and confusion. From this was but a short 
jump to religion. Religion proved a highroad to horses. 
And horses as usual paved the way and made easy the 
transition back to woman. 

When Sarg returned with a fresh mixture they had 
either decided that it was his duty to tell Octavia or 
that it was his duty not to tell her. They were not sure 
which. And they had decided that women after all are 
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exactly alike or that no two of them are exactly alike. 
They were not sure which. 

When Sargon had filled their glasses and put the 
shaker down, he listened for some time to their argu- 
ments, propositions, theories, and exemplifications. 

Then he took a coin from his pocket and tossed it 
and caught it on one hand and covered it with the 
other. 

“It’s all a gamble anyway,” he said. “‘Heads I tell. 
Tails | don’t.” 

He paused a little longer before uncovering the coin, 
and said: 

“Whichever, you lads never heard of any girl on the 
top of MacClumber rock. And all that I have told you 
is henceforth and forever a matter between us three. 


Here he withdrew the hand that covered the coin. 

“Heads or tails?’”’ snapped Craven. 

“That,” said Sargon quietly, “will never be known 
by anyone but me, and perhaps Octavia.” 


IV 


In the garden a bird twittered and another bird 
answered. Then all the leaves on all the shrubs and trees 
in the garden moved at once and brushed against one 
another. The sound that they made was somewhere 
between sighing and shivering. A lark sang. 

Craven stepped once more to the window. And it 
seemed to him that the garden with its ancient cypresses 
framing the Pacific was even lovelier in the rosy dawn 
than by moonlight. He stood smiling and drawing deep 
perfumed breaths. 

Sargon came presently and stood beside him. 
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“This garden,” said Craven, ‘‘makes me think of 
Octavia. Most of our gardens are flapper gardens: 
insolent, rouged, and pretentious. But this garden has 
a sweetness, and an innocence, and a serenity, and an 
older fashion. Octavia is like that. I envy you!” 

“How,” said Sargon, “does a girl like Octavia get 
to be twenty-nine without taking any more interest 
in one man than another, and then fall in love with a 
man that nobody else ever thought of falling in love — 
with and take his foolish, hectic, useless life and patch 
it all up and make it all sweet and orderly?”’ 

“Ts she really twenty-nine, Sarg? She’ll still be beau- 
tiful at ninety. Her beauty is in the bone. . . . Listen, 
if she doesn’t want to live here, after a fair trial—you 
won’t forget that I’m always in the market for this 
place. ... You’ve let it be my home almost as much as 
yours. I love it.” 

“T1’ll not forget,’ said Sargon, “but Octavia and I 
are both crazy about the sea. . . . How about bed?” 

They had to waken Dion Short. He had buried his 
face among the sofa cushions and could not see any 
sense or beauty in being disturbed. However, he grum- 
bled off to bed presently and was not seen again before 
high noon. Neither was Craven. 

But Sargon, who had the constitution of an ox and 
was head over heels in love, only slept for two hours. 

At seven o’clock, fresh and rosy from his bath, 
brushed and booted, he ate a robust breakfast, and at 
eight he mounted his gray pony, Fiddlesticks, and 
loped off through the cool of the morning to see Octavia. 

The coin had fallen heads. And he intended to tell 
her all that he knew about the girl on MacClumber 
rock. And he wondered as he loped along if there would 
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be more happiness between them after he had told her, 
or less happiness, or none at all. 

In the cool of every morning, when there was nothing 
better to do, Octavia cut flowers and arranged them in 
bowls and vases. When she was very little her father 
had paid her to do this. But now she would have paid 
much money to keep the privilege in her own hands. 

She was in the rose garden when Sargon found her. 
She had a basket of perfect buds that was heavy to 
lift, and Sargon carried it into the house for her, and 
into the little room off the pantry to which every 
morning a servant brought the bowls and vases that 
needed to be refilled. Sargon’s adoring eyes followed 
every motion that Octavia made. 

He told her all—nearly all—about his ushers’ dinner. 
And he confessed to the extreme lateness and unworthi- 
ness of the hour at which he had gone to bed. He told 
her simply and sincerely that his bachelor days were 
all over now, and that he was very glad. It took a long 
time to tell her these things, because the business of ar- 
ranging the flowers took most of her attention, and it 
was not until the last vase was filled that he felt the 
opportunity to be ripe for confession. 

Just then Octavia turned, and said: “I hadn’t meant 
to tell you, Sarg—ever. But I must. Very likely you 
won’t want me when you know, and of course, I’ll just 
curl up and die. But I’ve got to tell. ... Not here, 
though. Let’s walk, do you mind? I’m nervous as a cat.” 

They walked through the garden and into a long 
alley of turf that had been made through a forest of 
live oaks. 

“Tt was so hot that night,” said Octavia, “that | 
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couldn’t sleep. We had a lot of people down for the 
week-end. Mostly debs and kids generally. They didn’t 
mind the heat and proceeded to dance their heads off. 

“Vd gone to bed long before they stopped dancing. 
A boy and girl—it doesn’t matter who they were— 
made love to each other under my balcony. It was all 
so sweet and tender and wonderful that it just about 
killed me. | was twenty-eight, and I wanted to be told 
things just like that, and to tell them... 

“The heat was appalling. | went back to bed and 
simply couldn’t stand it. | took a cold shower, and it 
was no good. The house was still now, and everyone 
gone to bed... . I put on a pair of slippers, and stole 
out into the garden, and down this alley to the sea. 

“It was so dark that it was all I could do to find the 
sea. I went in for a swim. I landed near the MacClumber 
rock, and climbed it, and lay down in the grass to dry. 
Perhaps I dozed. Anyway, I heard a splash, and I 
looked, and there was a man pulling himself out of the 
water. He was wonderful to look at, Sarg. For a moment 
he was all on fire with phosphorescence. 

“| had a feeling of thousands of years ago. I felt as 
if I—a mere mortal—some simple Attic maiden—had 
been privileged to look upon an immortal god... . 
Sarg... he climbed the rock all of a sudden and found 
me. ... 1 wouldn’t know him if I saw him... . It’s 
hard to explain, horribly. I’m not wicked....1...” 

They came in silence to the end of the alley and stood 
upon the edge of a flowery bluff and looked down upon 
a silver-white beach, and the dark and calm ocean. 

““Well,”’ she said suddenly, ‘‘what are you going to 
do about itP” 
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Sarg did the only thing that a gentleman could have 
done under the circumstances. He forgave her. 

A year later, however, he sold his little seaside ie ee 
with its flowery garden to Craven. 

“The sea,” he explained, “ ‘doesn’t charm me as it 
used. It’s rather noisy at times, and disturbing. And 
Octavia rather likes the idea of living in the mountains, 
too.” 

As for Octavia she adored her husband, and bore him 
children, and made him a good wife. He had his faults, 
of course. He was human, a mere man. But sometimes, 
though she would have died sooner than confess it, 
she daydreamed, and her cheek against her husband’s 
shoulder regretted the luminous god who had come up 
to her out of the sea, and sighed, and wondered what had 
become of him. 
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TAREE LADTESSIN {LOVE 


HEN a young man has so much money that he 

can lose all he,likes at Monte Carlo, or toss coins 
with his friends to see who pays a ten-strong cover 
charge and on losing still tips the head waiter without 
a qualm, people are apt to think he can have no worries. 
But any young man in love has his worries—or should 
have, anyway—and a rich young man can fall in love 
just as easily as a poor one, and while it may be in Palm 
Beach instead of the Bronx, the process is none the less 
painful. Billy Everett had been at Palm Beach with the 
Spencers for two weeks, which was sufficient time for 
him to meet half the girls in Florida. While the girls 
were delighted with the process, Everett was troubled, 
and he went to Spence one night for help. 

“Spence,” he said, “I want you to do me a favour.” 

“How muchP” asked Spence, and got out his check 
book. 

“Oh, it isn’t money.” 

“There are only two favours a man ever asks of his 
friends,” said Spence. “If it isn’t money, who is the 
lady?” 

“Don’t you ever think I have anything but women 
in mind?” Everett asked with dignity. 

“No,” said Spence. “Who is she?”’ 

“Well,” Everett grinned, “there’s more than one 
this time.” 
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“You don’t want me, then,” said Spence. “What 
you want is a lawyer.” 

“You always get things wrong, Spence. I haven’t 
committed myself to either of them.” . 

“If you haven’t,” said Spence, “‘it is no credit to you. 
It merely shows they are two remarkable women.” 

“They are,’ declared Everett warmly. “But who 
said anything about two?” 

“Good Lord! Are there more than twor”’ 

“Three,” said Everett. 

“And you love them allP”’ 

“Equally.” 

Spencer shook his head sadly. “‘I don’t see what you 
expect me to do,” he said. “If it is advice you want, I’d 
say leave for Patagonia before they meet each other.” 

“1 want them to meet each other,” said Everett. 
“They are all so charming | am sure they would enjoy 
the acquaintance.” 

“They might,” said Spence, “but you wouldn’t.”’ 

“If you wouldn’t try to be funny, Spence, you would 
be more help.” 

“T am not trying to be funny,” said Spence. “‘I am 
trying to be practical. You asked me for advice, and 

“T did not ask you for advice. I asked you to do me 
a favour.” 

“Very well,” sighed Spence. “I will listen to your 
story. Say on, Macduff.” 

“It isn’t a story,” Everett protested. “It is very 
real. It is so real that it is not even funny. You see, 
Spence, I love them all so much that I don’t know which 
I love most. When I am with Mélanie I am sure she is 
the most wonderful woman J have ever met; but when 
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I call on Elaine it seems that I could love no one but 
her; and then I see Alicia, and I know that she is the 
only girl in the world for me.” 

“1 don’t see why you limit yourself to three,” said 
Spence. “So long as you have the community spirit, 
why not——”’ 

““Spence, this is a serious business.” 

“It certainly is. What are you going to do about it?”’ 

“It is what you are going to do about it, Spence. 
I want you to help me.” 

“You forget,” sighed Spence, “that I am a married 
man.” 

“That is why I asked you. I want you and Mrs. 
Spencer to chaperon a party for me.”’ 

“Since when,” demanded Spence, “have you had 
chaperons at your parties?” 

“This party is a little different,’ Everett explained. 
“We are going for a cruise on the yacht. It seems to 
me that on shipboard, where one can see a person 
intimately for long periods at a time, it might be pos- 
sible to come to a decision. People act differently at 
sea. They are more themselves. The monotony brings 
out little things in their characters that you would 
never suspect on land.” 

“Il doubt,” said Spence, ‘‘if there will be any mo- 
notony. | suppose you are inviting all three on the same 
cruiser” 

“Of course. That is the only way to compare them.” 

“And what,” asked Spence, “do they think about it?” 

“Oh, I asked each one separately. I didn’t tell them 
the others were going. I thought it would be a sur- 
prise.” 

“It will!’’ said Spence. 
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“What do you think of the ideaP”’ 

“Tf I told you,” said Spence, “it would probably be 
the end of our friendship.” 

‘I merely asked to be polite,” said Everett. “What 
] meant to ask was if you and Mrs. Spencer would go 
as chaperons?”’ 

“We will go,” said Spence. “But not as chaperons. 
We will go merely to be in at the kill.” 

Billy Everett’s yacht was known in all the harbours 
of the Riviera and a few in China. “That is the Peter 
Pan,” people would say, pointing. “It belongs to Billy 
Everett. His father left him a million dollars two 
years ago. They say he has a few thousand left. She car- 
ries a crew of sixteen men—two to run the engines, and 
fourteen to clean the brass.” 

‘And where,” Mrs. Spencer asked when they went on 
board the next night, “‘is the party I am to chaperonP”’ 

Mrs. Spencer was an ideal chaperon. She was thirty, 
looked twenty-five, and had the ideas of eighteen. 

“The party,” Everett explained, ‘will arrive shortly 
I] have sent the launch ashore.” 

“Billy Everett,”’ she said, “what are you up to this 
time? I know you so well,” she said, ‘that I don’t ex- 
pect anything sensible. But as a chaperon I have cer- 
tain responsibilities.” 

“You won’t have to do any chaperoning,”’ Spence 
said. “There will be plenty of women to watch Billy.” 

The first arrived a few minutes later. She came up 
the steps from the launch, and Billy and Spence met 
her at the rail. 

“Spence,” Everett said, ““I want you to meet Mél- 
anie Hamilton.” 

Spence saw a white face against the stars, with two 
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of them smiling at him, and the moon lost somewhere 
in her golden hair. 

“How do you do,” she said, and the sweetness of her 
voice made him catch his breath. 

When she walked down the deck with Billy, laughing 
up at him, her hand nestling in his arm, Spence leaned 
against the rail and wondered why people thought the 
moon beautiful. 

But when Everett returned, the spell had worn off a 
bit. 

“Don’t tell me,” said Spence, “that that is Old 
Man Hamilton’s daughter! He owns half the money in 
America.” 

“*That’s who it is,”’ said Everett, ‘“‘and he does.” 

“‘T understood Hamilton never let her go anywhere,” 
Spence said, his eyes closing suspiciously. ‘Does he 
know she is here?” 

“I rather suspect,” said Everett, “‘that she left the 
house through a window. But he will forgive me if J 
decide to marry her.” 

“If you decide not to,’’ said Spence, “‘he will shoot 
you. Don’t tell me, Billy, that that beautiful creature 
loves you.”’ 

“She does,’”’ Everett said proudly. 

Spence sighed. “There’s no accounting for women. 
Are the others as beautiful as she?’”’ 

“Equally.” 

“God!” said Spence. “And to think I brought my 
wife.”’ 

When the launch returned it brought back something 
that looked like a white moonbeam, with silver dust 
blowing about it, and a face with a red rosebud in the 
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“This is Elaine,” Everett said. 

Elaine gave Spence a warm little hand and a smile, 
and left him by the rail thinking thoughts. 

“Il am sure,” he said, when Everett returned, “‘that 
I] have seen that beautiful face somewhere before. It is 
a face no one could ever forget.”’ 

“I would be surprised,” said Everett, “if you no- 
ticed her face before. She is Elaine Printemps.” 

“Elaine Printemps!’’ Spencer said in awe. “Billy, 
I congratulate you. When she was in the Follies half the 
men in New York were in love with her. The other half 
weren’t fortunate enough to see her. Does she love 
you, toor”’ 

“You may ask her,” said Everett grandly. 

“You are a conceited ass,” declared Spence; “Billy, 
is it true that she once shot a manP”’ 

“Yes,” said Billy. “She was defending her honour.” 

““T wonder,” sighed Spence, looking at the moon, “‘if 
she brought her gun with her?” 

Presently the launch glided up again and Everett 
helped a girl up the gangway. She was nearly as tall as 
he, her bare arms gleamed softly in the moonlight, her 
face was white as ivory against the black of her hair. 

“Meet Alicia Cameron, Spence.” 

Spence bowed while she smiled at him. 

“Forgive me that I can speak,” he said. ‘I have seen 
so much beauty to-night that | am beginning to believe 
it isa dream.” 

She gave him a smile and her hand to prove she was 
no dream, and left him sighing beneath the stars. 

“Who is she?”’ he demanded when Everett returned. 

““She’s an artist,” Everett said. “She paints.” 
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“The remark is unworthy of you,” declared Spence. 
He stood back and surveyed Everett. ‘Personally I 
can’t see it,” he said. “Billy, what is there about you 
they likeP”’ 

Everett grinned. “It’s my smile,” he said, and 
lighted a cigarette. ‘However, there’s one thing the 
matter with Alicia.” 

“I have only seen her once,” said Spence, “‘but I 
would take an oath that you are wrong.” 

“No,” said Everett. “‘ You see, she’s married.” 

“Married!” 

“Yes. But she doesn’t love her husband. She loves 
me.” 

Spencer seemed alarmed. 

“What does her husband think about this cruise,” 
he demanded, ‘‘or did she leave by a window, too?” 

“Her husband doesn’t know,” Everett said, and 
looked toward shore. “I think,” he added thoughtfully, 
“that we had better start.” 

“| think,”’ agreed Spence, ‘‘that we had, and for 
China. Between Old Man Hamilton and Alicia Camer- 
on’s husband—by the way, is there likely to be anyone 
looking for Elaine Printemps?” 

“No one,” said Everett, “but the police. She shot 
another man this morning.” 


2 


The harbour lights were well behind when the four 
women gathered on the after deck under the stars. 
When Spence and Everett joined them they were talk- 
ing like old friends. 

“And how,” Mélanie asked, ‘‘do you manage to stay 
married and keep so young, Mrs. Spencer?”’ 
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“The secret is never to take your husband seri- 
ously,” smiled Mrs. Spencer. 

“It’s quite easy,” Alicia said. “I am married, too.” 

“How interesting,” they said. “Tell us about it.” 

“It isn’t interesting at all,” she laughed. ‘It’s quite 
boring. Isn’t it, Mrs. Spencer?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Spencer brightly, and smiled at 
Spence. 

“Do women always talk about marriage when they 
are alone?” Everett asked. 

“Only the unmarried ones,” said Elaine. “The mar- 
ried ones talk about divorce.” 

“What do you men talk about when you are aloner”’ 
Mélanie asked. 

“Women,” said Spence. “‘Whether we are alone or 
not.” 

“My experience has been,” said Elaine, ‘‘that men 
usually talk about themselves.” 

“Only to women. Men can see through each other 
so easily that they never talk about themselves with 
men.” 

He and Everett wondered why the four women 
laughed. 

“What a lovely night,’ Alicia said presently. “I 
should like to paint it.” 

“Oh, do you paint?” Mélanie asked. “Would you 
do my portrait?” 

“T should love to. I have never had such a beautiful 
subject.” 

“I wonder,” Mrs. Spencer said after a time, “if 
you wouldn’t sing for us, Elaine?’’ 

“T am afraid,” Elaine smiled, “that I don’t know any 
very proper songs. You see my work % 
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“T liked that one you sang in the Follies last year,” 
Alicia said. “I heard you three times, and each one | 
enjoyed more than the last.” 

Later, when they were alone, Spence and Everett 
looked at each other. 

“The person who said women were cats,” declared 
Spence, “was an idiot.” 

“Or a man,” said Everett. 

Spence grinned at him. 

“You know,” he said, “I have been wondering how 
you are going to kiss them all good-night, and which 
one you are going to kiss first.” 

They retired quite late, when the moon was low in 
the west and the Peter Pan running swiftly into the 
night. An hour later there was a shout, the yacht ca- 
reened, shivered, and her engines stopped. A second 
later the lights went out. There was a jangling of bells 
and a great deal of running about on deck. 

Spence met Everett, fully dressed, leaping down the 
companionway. 

“What is itr” he cried. “What has happened?” 

“We struck a derelict,” said Everett. ‘The captain 
says we are sinking. Call the women.” 

“Call them yourself,” said Spence. “I’ve got on 
pajamas.” 

There was no need to call them. They came troop- 
ing into the narrow hallway. Only Mrs. Spencer had 
thought to put on a wrap. That was because she was 
married. 

“What is the matter?’”’ she demanded. 

“The ship is sinking,” Everett cried. “We must take 
to the boats. Quickly! There’s no time to dress. The 
captain says she may go down any minute.” 
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He hurried them out on the unlighted deck. The 
moon had vanished, and the night, before dawn, was 
dark and chill. Sailors had already lowered the launch, 
and they held it close while Everett and Spence helped 
the women over the side. 

“The crew will use the other boats, 
“Shove off, Spence.” 

He started the motor and swung away from the ship’s 
side. 

“Well!”’ said Mélanie presently. “That was thrill- 
ing.” 

“You mean it zs thrilling,” said Alicia. “I have al- 
ways wondered how it felt to be shipwrecked.” 

“Tt feels a little cold,” laughed Elaine. “I’m glad it’s 
a warm night.” 

“’m glad it’s a dark one,” said Mrs. Spencer. “After 
all, | am the chaperon.” 

Someone giggled, but it was not one of the ladies. 

“Was that you laughing, Spencer” his wife asked. 

“T was not laughing,” said Spence. 

“Where are we going?” Elaine asked presently. 

“It is a question,” said Everett, ‘‘whether we are 
going anywhere. The motor doesn’t sound right to me.” 

It sputtered once or twice and stopped. 

“No gas,” Everett announced. 

“T seem to have heard that before,’ mused Elaine. 

“Well,” said Spence, at the engine with Billy, ‘what 
are you going to do?” 

“You,” said Billy calmly, “are going to row. The 
oars are under the seats.’ 

“What’s the matter with you rowing? You were on 
the crew at Harvard and | wasn’t.’ 

“T,” said Billy, “have to steer.” 


.) 


said Everett. 


%? 
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“1 don’t see where you are going to steer. It all looks 
alike to me.” 

“Unless | am mistaken there is an island straight 
ahead. We will land.” 

After Spence had groaned for a time at the oars, they 
all saw the island, looming black against the lightening 
sky. “Land, ho!” they cried, and Spence jumped into 
the surf and dragged the boat to the beach, where they 
all got wet feet and Elaine lost a slipper. Billy had to 
steer. 

“And now,” they said, “what?” 

“Now,” said Billy, “we shall, of course, build a fire, 
and get dry. Has anyone a match?” 

“Where do you think we’d carry matches?” de- 
manded Spence. “Haven’t you got one?” 

Billy searched his pockets. “I have some cigarettes.” 

“And no matches?” 

“No matches.” 

They groaned. 

“1 don’t mind being wet,” said Elaine. “But I would 
like a smoke.” 

“Never mind,” said Billy. “I believe the savages 
used to light fires by rubbing two sticks together. 
Spence, get some sticks.” 

“If you expect to light a fire by rubbing sticks to- 
gether,” said Spence, “you are a bigger fool than I 
thought.” 

“Get some wood, all of you,” said Billy, “and I 
guarantee the fire.” 

They scattered along the beach, stumbling over 
driftwood in the dark. When they returned, he had a 
little pile of dried sea-weed blazing cheerfully. 

“Billy,” they cried, “you are a wonder!” 
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“No,” he said. ‘I found a match.” 

They sat about the fire, smoking and toasting their 
toes, while the sun rose red and dripping from the sea. 

“T believe the first thing castaways do,” said Billy, 
‘“‘is climb a mountain or a tree to see where they are. 
Come along, Spence.” 

“I suppose,” said Spence, ‘“‘you want me to climb 
the tree.” 

They walked along the beach, and presently turned 
inland and climbed a small hill that rose above the 
palms. From its top they could see the whole tiny 
island, like an emerald in the blue sea bright in the 
morning sun, the palm fronds swaying in the breeze. 

“Not a house in sight,”’ cried Spence. “Billy, we’re 
marooned on a desert island!” 

Billy seemed undisturbed. He sat on a rock and took 
a comb from his pocket and straightened his hair. 

“This is serious business,” Spence told him, “and 
not a time for that. What are we going to do?” 

“What do you suggest? We have a boat but no gaso- 
line. If you would like to row back to Palm Beach ¥ 

“T would not,” said Spence. “But I would certainly 
like to eat.”’ 

“One usually finds pineapples and coconuts on desert 
islands,” Billy said, looking about thoughtfully. 

Spence scoffed. ““There’s nothing on this island but 
us and four women.” 

“That is better than being here alone,” said Billy. 
“And I am not sure but what this helps my scheme. | 
can judge character now even better than on shipboard. 
This puts us all back so close to nature.” 

“It certainly does,” said Spence. “I’m not saying 
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the way those women are dressed doesn’t add to the 
esthetic beauty of the island, but look at me.” 

“T have,” said Billy. “You look terrible.” 

“It’s all right for you to laugh,” said Spence. “ You've 
got pants on.” 

If was quite light when they returned to the beach. 

“T am not at all sure,’ Mrs. Spencer said, “that this 
is proper. But I don’t see what I can do about it. I 
certainly am not going to give up my wrap.” 

“We don’t mind,” said Billy, “if you don’t.” 

“TI don’t mind,” smiled Elaine. “It is rather like 
being back on the stage.” 

“The only thing that worries me,’ 
that I will get sunburned.” 

“Tt am worried,” Mélanie admitted, “but it is about 
breakfast. When do we eat, Billy?” 

“Are you very hungryr”’ 

“Starved!” 

“Then IJ guess it had better be now.” 

From a locker in the launch he produced a number 
of boxes. 

“1 always keep the launch stocked,” he explained, 
“in case—well—in case of shipwreck.” 

“Sardines!” cried Elaine. “‘I adore them.” 

“1 never ate them for breakfast,’’ Mélaine said, “‘but 
| am willing to try anything.” 

“Isn’t anyone going tocomplain?” Spence demanded. 
“1 for one, refuse sardines at any time.” 

“Spence,” said his wife, “tie up your pajamas.” 

They sat on the sand in the warm morning sunlight 
and had breakfast. It was a cheery meal, with the 
music of the waves mingled with their laughter.When 


S 


said Alicia, “‘is 
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they had washed it down with wine from the launch, 
Billy stood up. 

“The time has come,” he said, ‘“when we must be 
serious. We must have a council of war. Castaways al- 
ways have one, elect a leader, select a site for a 
camp——”’ 

“Camp?” said Mrs. Spencer. 

“T regret to say that we are on a desert island. 
There is no telling how long we may have to stay. 
Maybe a week, maybe several years——”’ 

“Years!” they cried. 

“You should have broken it gently,’ Spence said. 
“You have upset them.” 

But they did not appear to be upset. 

“It is the first time,” said Alicia, “‘that I ever felt 
sure my husband would not appear. It is a great relief.” 

“And I,’ smiled Elaine, ‘“would much rather be 
here than in court. Why do they pick such homely men 
on juries?” 

Spence frowned severely at Mélanie. 

“Don’t say it,” he commanded. “I know you are 
going to tell us about your father.” 

“T am not,” she said. “J was thinking what fun it 


ste 
“Tt won’t be fun,” said Billy grimly. ‘It will be work. 
Everyone must work before he can eat.” 

“What are you looking at me for?”’ asked Spence. 

“There are three things castaways must always 
think of—food, shelter, and—er—clothing. But food 
and shelter come first. We must build a suitable dwell- 
ing, and we must make bows and arrows to shoot 
game.” 


“What gamer’ demanded Spence. 
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“The animals that are in the jungle.” 

“There’s nothing in that jungle,” said Spence, “ex- 
cept mosquitoes.” 

“Anyway, we must have shelter and we must explore 
the island. | will explore the island while you build the 
shelter.” 

“Ts that so!” said Spence. “Why can’t I explore the 
island?” 

“Because you will be busy building the shelter. Be- 
sides, suppose you tore your pajamas on some bushes.” 

Billy took Alicia with him on his exploration. Elaine 
couldn’t go because she had lost a slipper, and the others 
politely withdrew until Billy suggested they throw 
stones at a mark. Alicia won. 

They walked along the beach, and she took his 
arm. 

“Billy,” she said, ““you always do have the nicest 
parties.” 

“You talk as though I had planned this,” he said. 

“Didn’t your” 

“Do I look as though I had planned to be ship- 
wreckedr”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “you do. That yachting suit is very 
becoming.” 

“ At least, if I had planned it, I would have provided 
clothing for you.” 

“Tjon’t I look all right?” she asked, looking down. 

“You look lovely,” he told her, and felt himself 
weakening. Always when he was alone with Alicia he 
knew that he loved only her. Presently he found him- 
self kissing her. 

“T think,” he said, “that we had better go back.” 

“But we haven’t explored the island.” 
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“We can never explore any island,” he said, ‘‘when 
you look at me like that.” 

“Very well. I will look at the trees. But what will 
you look atr”’ 

“‘Not the trees,”’ he said. ‘Come on.” 

They made a circuit of the shore, found a clear cool 
spring under some trees, and carried a pail of water 
back to camp. 

They found the others helping Spence with the 
bungalow. He had finished the roof and was weaving 
palm fronds into mats for the sides. 

“Ritzy, what?” he asked. ‘The only thing that 
worries us is the bathroom.” 

Billy pointed to the ocean. “‘There is the bathroom.”’ 

“T was thinking of soap and towels.” 

“You were not,” said Billy. “But it’s all right. Now 
about dinner—we must have regular duties for every- 
one. Mélanie and Elaine will be the cooks.” 

“Why can’t Mrs. Spencer and Alicia be cooks?” 
Elaine asked. ‘They are married.” 

“Tt will be good practice for you,” said Billy. “And 
no objections are allowed.” 

“T am not objecting,” said Elaine, ‘‘but you will 
when you see the dinner. By the way, where is Méla- 
nie?” 

“She walked down the beach some time ago,”’ Spence 
said. 

“T wul find her,” said Billy. “Spence, you help with 
the dinner.” 

He found her sitting on the beach in the shade of a 
palm tree. 

“Hello, Billy,’ she smiled. 

“Mélanie,” he said, “‘you shouldn’t run off like this. 
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There is no telling what danger you may get into.” 

“Things don’t look very dangerous to me,” she 
smiled. 

He looked at her a long moment. The blue of the sea 
was in her eyes, and the breeze blew her gown about her. 

“They do to me,” he said, and sat on the sand beside 
her. 

“T hoped that you would follow me, Billy.” 

“T know it. I should have sent Spence.” 

“WhyP” 

““Because—oh, well ” and he kissed her. 

“Do you love me, Billy?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I love you.” And for the moment 
he knew it was true. They sat for a time and watched 
the waves. 

“Y like your friends, Billy,’ she said presently. 
“Alicia is adorable, and Elaine is almost too lovely to 
be real.” 

He looked at her and slowly shook his head. 

“T don’t understand, Mélanie,” he said. “I thought 
I knew something about women, but I never knew they 
were like this.” 

“Like what?” 

“You wouldn’t understand,” he told her. “Let’s go 
back.” 

They had dinner seated about an empty box that 
served as a table. It was marked “Scotland.” 

““And now what?” they asked when the meal was 
over. ; 

“Now,” said Billy, ‘““we must rig up a signal for pass- 
ing ships. That 1s always done.” 

“If you are going to suggest hoisting my pajamas 
up a pole,” said Spence, “the idea is out.” 
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“Tl am not. We must gather a huge pile of brushwood 
on the top of the hill, ready to be lighted in case any- 
one sights a ship.” 

“1 like the ‘we’,”’ said Spence. “Don’t tell me you 
are going to work.” 

“1 am going to build it. One of you may come along 
to help.” 

“‘I suppose you mean me,” sighed Spence. 

“I do not. You are going to be very busy on the 
bungalow.” 

“You may take my slippers, Elaine,’’ Alicia offered, 
“if you would like to go.” 

“Thank you,” Elaine said. ‘‘ Alicia, you are a dear.” 

Spence looked from Alicia to his hands. “‘If it wasn’t 
for these blisters,’ he said, “I’d know this was a 
dream.” 

Billy and Elaine sat so long on the hill that they for- 
got to build the signal. It was almost dark when they 
started down. The stars hung blue and low, the waves 
broke white, and far down the beach they could see 
the red of the camp fire. 

“Billy,” Elaine said, “I’m dying for a swim.” 

“Well, I don’t see what you’re going to do about it.” 

““T do,” she smiled. ‘I’m going swimming. Come on.” 

“Elaine, if you take off that nightgown ‘ 

“TI can’t get it wet,” she said. ‘It’s all I have to 
wear.” 

“Being in the Follies, you may be used to it,”’ he said. 
“But J was never in the Follies.” 

“Tt’s quite dark,” she laughed. 

“Tt isn’t at all dark. It isn’t even dim.” 

“If I go out there alone,” she said, “I am quite 
likely to start drowning. And then you would have to 
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come in and save me, anyway. You might as well come 
now.” 

So they went swimming. 

That night, after the women had retired, Billy and 
Spence sat beside the fire. 

“Spence,” he said, “‘there’s no use going on.” 

““T don’t see how you can stop,” said Spence. “And 
besides, I don’t see what you have to kick about. You 
are the only eligible man on an island with three charm- 
ing women.” 

“That is the trouble—they are too charming. They 
cheerfully lend each other slippers; when there is noth- 
ing to eat they smile and say they are not hungry, any- 
how; and instead of being catty they pay each other 
compliments. I am no better off than before I planned 
this whole business.” 

“You what!” cried Spence. “Billy Everett, if you 
tell me you arranged this shipwreck——”’ 

“You don’t think the yacht really sank, do youP 
She’s lying offshore ready for me to give the signal to 
pick us up.” 

‘And you let me come in pajamas!” cried Spence. 

“Not so loud. You’ll wake the ladies.” 

““T doubt,” said Spence, “‘if they would even be angry 
at being wakened in the middle of the night.” 

“Is that so!’ said Mrs. Spencer, coming out of the 
bungalow. 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Spence. “Well, go ahead, bawl 
me out. But I don’t see why you can’t be like the others. 
They wouldn’t say anything.” 

Mrs. Spencer laughed. “‘Of course not. They are in 
love.” 

“Does that make a difference?” Billy asked. 


1°? 
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She laughed again. ““No woman is ever so much 
herself as when she is in love. The more intelligent the — 
woman the more she is herself. Women are naturally © 
actors, but they act best when they are trying to.con- | 
vince someone they are not acting.” | 

“You mean they aren’t enjoying this?”’ 

“Do you think any woman enjoys being uncomfort- 
abler”’ 

“Tam sorry. But at least they do like each other.” 
““My dear child,’ she smiled, ‘‘they despise each 
other.” 

“But how can they pretend?” | 

‘Because they are very clever women. They are so — 
clever they pretend not only to you but to themselves. | 
Yet none of them for a moment is deceived as to the | 
others’ feelings.” 

“T really can’t understand it,” said Billy. “I’m not 
worth all this pretense.” | 

“Of course you’re not.” 

“T thought all the time they were being quite them- 
selves, quite simple and natural.” 

“Women are too simple ever to be simple,’ Mrs. 
Spencer said. ‘““They are so simple that men cannot 
understand them, because they are looking for some- 
thing complex. The fact that men think they under- 
stand is the reason they never do. If you had come to 
me for advice in the beginning instead of to my hus- 
band——”’ 

“T come now,” said Billy humbly. ‘What do you 
suggest?” 

Mrs. Spencer surveyed him. “Are you serious?” 

“T put myself in your hands. Whatever you say——” 
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“Well,” she said, “you must make a decision be- 
tween them. So long as you are in doubt they will keep 
up the pretense, for they all think there is a chance, 
and they all love you in their own way. Once you de- 
cide and they lose hope, you will see them as they 
really are.” 

“But how am I to decide? I love them all.” 

““In that case,” she said, “I suggest you decide on 
me.” 

“Just a minute,” said Spence. “I’ve got something 
to say about this.” 

“You,” said his wife, ‘‘have said too much already.” 

“Tf you think I’m going to stand by and——”’ 

“It’s only pretense,” she said sharply. “Beginning 
to-morrow Billy will shower me with attentions and 
neglect the others. Later we will announce our love 
for each other, and then the fun will begin.” 

“That may be your idea of fun,” said Spence, “but 
it certainly isn’t mine.” 

“Then it is settled,’ she said, and went back to the 
bungalow. 

Morning found Billy and Spence sleeping by the fire, 
Mélanie with a sore back, Elaine with a cold, Alicia 
with mosquito bites, and Mrs. Spencer with a smile. 

““Good-morning, Billy,” she said, ignoring her hus- 
band, and giving Everett her hand. 

“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Spencer,” he said. 

“So long as we are to be here a long time,” she 
smiled, “I think you might call me Sara.” 

“Sara,” he said. 

The others stood waiting for his greeting. 

“Hello,” he grinned, and turned back to Mrs. Spen- 
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cer. But presently he looked at them again. “Mélanie — 
and Elaine get breakfast,’ he ordered. “Spence, you 
and Alicia take-the pail and get some water.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Spence. 

“Sara and I are going up the hill to look for ships.” | 

They came back a long time later to a breakfast that 
was cold. But they sat smiling at each other and didn’t 
seem to mind. 

‘“‘Did you see any ships?’’ Mélanie asked. 

“Ships? 

“You went to look for them.” 

“Did we? No, we didn’t see any ships.” 

There was a little silence. It was Mrs. Spencer who | 
laughed. 

Later Elaine came to Billy. “‘I wonder if you would 
help me make a slipper this morning?” she asked. 

“Sara and I are going looking for clams,” he said. 
“Spence will help you.” 

“When you can’t think of anything else to go look 
for,’’ Spence called after them, ‘‘come home.” 

They returned in time for lunch, smiling and acting 
outrageously happy. 

“Spence,” Billy asked across the table, ““what do 
you think of divorce?” 

“T never think of it except when I read of it in the 
papers. Then what strikes me most is the expense.” 

“| wouldn’t mention a thing like this unless you were 
my friend,” Billy said seriously. ‘But Sara and I have 
discovered that we love each other.” 

He pretended to look at Spence, but all the while 
he was watching the faces of the girls. They did not 
oa to look other than adorably beautiful. Elaine even 
smiled. 
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“Billy,” she said, “I hope you will be gloriously 
happy.” 

“Congratulations!” cried Alicia. “I always thought 
you and Sara were divinely suited to each other.” 

Billy groaned. “It’s no use,” he said to Mrs. Spencer. 

But she was watching Spence’s laughter, ‘‘Spence,” 
she said sternly, ‘““what do you know about this?” 

“It’s a great joke,” he said. ‘‘While you were gone | 
told them the whole plan.” 

“You think it’s a joke, do you?” she said. ‘‘ Well, it 
is, but the joke is on you. Billy and I really do love 
each other. Do you think I came on this cruise merely 
as a chaperon? | came to be near Billy. I have always 
loved him, only you were too blind to see it.” 

Spence’s face was white. ‘‘What are you saying?” 

“T’m saying what you ought to know. When you 
used to bring Billy home I made love to him, but be- 
cause he is a gentleman he pretended not to see. But 
now he knows I have never been happy with you, and 
he is going to take me away, not because he feels sorry 
for me, but because he loves me.” 

She put her arm in Billy’s, and faced them. 

“And you,” she said to the women, ‘“‘you with your 
pretending and your acting, are not good enough to 
touch the ground he walks on. Thank God I was able to 
save him from you. Thank God he loved me before it 
was too late.” 

Elaine had risen and a curiously old look crept over 
her face. 

“Well,” she said, coughing, ‘‘take him. How you can 
love a tailor’s dummy like that is more than I know. 
Damn this cold.” 

Alicia’s fingers bit into the sand. She flung down a 
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savage handful and glared at Billy. ““You’d have made > 
a hell of a husband,” she said, “‘but you did have 
money.” | 

Mélanie was sitting very still, and they saw tears in 
her blue eyes. 

‘“‘1_] hope,” she said, ‘‘I hope that you will be very, 
very happy, Billy.” 

“There!” cried Mrs. Spencer, suddenly clutching 
Billy’s arm. “‘Act, man! There is the girl who loves you! 
You aren’t worthy of her—but what man would ber” 

She went to Spence and kissed him. 

“Forgive me, old dear, for the bad half minute.” 

Spence ran a hand through his rumpled hair. “You | 
mean——” 

“You don’t think I could love Billy! I couldn’t man- 
age him as easily as I do you.” 

Billy had dropped on the sand beside Mélanie. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he begged. 

“For what?” she asked. “ You haven’t done anything 
to forgive. Have your” 

“Well, then, can you forgive me for what your father 
is going to say?” 

“Oh, Father likes you very much,” smiled Mélanie. 
“You see, he gave me permission to come.” 
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Son N DUNG AE AREO BE 


LN, Goa KNOX flapped her big feet gingerly through 

the October leaves which lay along the sidewalk. 
She was a very large, very black negress, swathed and 
draped bewilderingly in black. Under her arm she car- 
ried a bundle wrapped in blue-and-white checked calico, 
and the bundle was as amorphous and soft-bulging as 
herself. ‘Oh, feet!”’ she muttered, “How you perse- 
cutes!”’ Her face was sombre. Her eyes smouldered. It 
was evident she found nothing agreeable in the keen, 
clear weather. And anyone walking behind her would 
have learned just why. For like most people Mary 
Knox could not help thinking continuously as she 
padded along. But unlike most people she put every 
thought explicitly into spoken words. She had, liter- 
ally, to hear herself think. It was her only way of 
managing to think at all. 

“Feet!” she grumbled, “how’s you gawn feel to- 
night’s mown Ah care contemplate. Feet, how’d you 
enjoy hangin’ down inter the suds, huh? Well, sir, feet, . 
you ain’t gawn hang. To-day you gits stood awn. Hans 
is whut ketch hell in ’em suds to-day. Yessir, an’ come 
out all puckery inter the cole. Oh, Lawd!” Her fat 
purple-brown lips compressed and protruded like a pair 
of sausages. ““Comes times,” said Mary Knox, “when 
Ah doan know why Ah go out waushin’ for! Them 
Daley trash! Yessir, thash whut they is. Ah nev’ did 
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waush for no white folks like ’°em Daleys. Some o’ they 
close! Three bilin’s before a body kin git ’em white. 
... Till Ah purty near bile ma own hans white.” Her face 
lighted suddenly with the humour of the thought. She 
laughed aloud to the street. ““Yah-hyah-hyah-hoo!... 
Nossir, Maynox? Not ’em hans. Gray? Kine o’ gray 
maybe? Yes. White? No.” The thundercloud of gloom 
appeared again. “‘ Yes, an’ ’en out comes ’em hans inter 
the cole. Gut sof’ inter the cole. Oh, Lawd! An’ ’en Ah 
stumps home on ’ese year two feet.”... 

Abruptly in imagination she became two people, 
herself returning tired and footsore, and her black 
incredibly wrinkled mother who had been born a slave 
in Culpepper. She dramatized. She knew no other way 
of thinking. 


“Well, Mammy, here’s Ah back. How’s the chil’ren?”’ 

“Chillens right nuf, Maynox. It ain’t ’em chillen 
Ah’m complaintin’ "bout. Iss ’at Cla’nce.”’ 

“Oh, Lawd! He ben in?” 

“Yessir, Maynox, he did. He ben, an’ he et, an’ now 
he’s went. All dress out in he’s shoffer soot, an’ smellin’ 
like a hoe wiff oder cologne.” 

“Didn’ he leave none of his pay, Mammy?” 

“Co’se, yes. "Bout fo’ thousum dollar. You crazy, 
chile? “At man leave money? He sez he ain’t got but on’y 
jes plenty to buy him shoffer soots.”’ 

. “An’ wif Rose blue fo’ flannel drawers, an’ Ellen 
spung out onter the pavin’ stones through her shoes!” 

“Deedy, yes, chile, the way ’at Cla’nce niggerlect 
“em chillen is a scan’le. You doughter go right awn 
down to lawyer Kreide an’ git shut of ’at yaller nigger.”’ 

“Oh, Lawd, Mammy!” 
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Far down the street the twin white steeples of the 
Catholic church appeared above the nearly leafless 
tops of the tall street slums. Gloom left the face of Mary 
Knox. Church. Her mind jumped. Rather she shifted 
scenes. And at once she was immersed in the happiest 
of all her pursuits. It was choir-practice in the Third 
Reformed Baptist Church. Minister Chowles presided, 
courteous and appreciative, at the harmonium. 

““Less see, now, ladies and gent’men. S’pose we tries 
over number sebbenty-sebben once more... .” 

Mary Knox opened her mouth and drew her fine 
husky contralto like a smooth tangible thing out of her 
broad black breast.... 


““Waush day in Jordan. 
Souls come out white agin. 
Jesus gawnter waush away 
"At dirty sin. 
Happy now 
Happy now 
Clean Jordan water.’” 


Tears came to Mary Knox’s eyes. But suddenly she 
remembered, and assumed a demure social aspect. 
Minister Chowles had turned half around on the har- 
monium seat. Now he was smiling and speaking to her. 
“Well, all, ’at was shoe ver’ nice. But sister Mis’ 
Knox, Ah think we maybe better try ’at las’ part over 
ag’in. Slower and sorrier-like, sister, Mis’ Knox. 
Yearny....° 

“Why, yes, Minister Chowles, Ah kine o’ felt myself 
like Ah didn’ git out all they was to be got of it.” 

“Sister Knox—now. .. .” 
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““Happy now 
Happy now 
Clean Jordan water. 


“Thash the way, sister Mis’ Knox. That was purty!” 


999 


A great bell in one of the steeples ahead was roaring 
and booming, deep and slow and terrible. It made the 
earth buzz. 

“Whussat, now?” 

A long line of automobiles and black hacks stood be- 
fore the church, and at the end of a concrete path which 
led from the main door to the street a shiny motor hearse 
waited empty. Overhead and all around Mary Knox the 
huge bell boomed and mourned. 

“Fun’ral, shoe nuff,” said Mary Knox. 

A little shaven man with epicene creases in his cheeks 
stood very black in the church doorway. He seemed 
expectantly and confidently in charge of things. Not 
knowing why, Mary Knox padded up the concrete 
path, clutching her blue-and-white checked bundle. 

“Who dead?” she asked hoarsely. 

““My good woman,” said the prim-lipped little man, 
“you must not obstruct the path. The remains——”’ 

“Who dead?” insisted Mary Knox. 

““A—lady, poor soul,” the little man replied impa- 
tiently, yet not quite losing his professional tone of 
mournful personal reminiscence. ‘‘She used to live here 
several years ago. She has come back to be buried 
here.” The little man was almost coy. ‘‘She—wished 
it.” 

“Whut the name of ’at white lady?” she whispered. 

“A Mrs. Dwyer. Now, my good woman——” 

“Oh, Lawd! Oh, Lawdy, Lawdy, Lawdy, Lawd! 
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Mis’ Dwyer! Ma own lady Mis’ Dwyer! Oh, Lawd 
Jesus!” 

The little man jumped to a posture of protest and ex- 
postulation. ‘Really, my good woman! Really, now! 
You cannot make a scene here! .. . Yes, yes. I quite 
understand. You knew her. Too bad indeed. My, my, 
yes. But now you must simply go away. You’re block- 
ing the path and creating a disturbance.” 

Mary Knox turned her weeping eyes balefully upon 
him. The little man was disconcerted for a moment, 
and rather shocked to discover that the tears which 
streamed over Mary Knox’s black cheeks were as clear 
and colourless as the tears shed by white people. The 
little man was a connoisseur of tears. ‘“Now, now!” he 
muttered nervously. 

“Lookeh here, Mister Man,” said Mary Knox, “‘stan’ 
away fum out in front of ’at ’ere doe. Ah ain’t gawn cut 
up no rackets when Ah gits inside, but nigger or no 
nigger, Ah’m gawn zu. Ah ussed to waush for ’at pore 
lady Mis’ Dwyer in ’ere, Mister Whiteman. An’, nigger 
or no nigger, if she was to hear me bein’ kep’ out 
she’d set right up in her coffin an’ she’d holler, ‘Lookeh 
here, now, Mister Man, you jes’ hesh up your mouf an’ 
let Maynox right in!’ 

“Besides,” Mary Knox added thoughtfully, “if you 
tries stoppin’ me Ah’ll holler. . .” 

She flapped past the little man, muttering to herself. 

There was a pleasant spicy smell in the church. The 
coffin stood, black and silver, at the head of the aisle. 
Beyond were the altar candles, and the priest moving 
with sombre dignity in black vestments. Mary Knox 
squeezed herself into the rearmost pew. All the pews 
in the back half of the church were empty, so that she 
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sat alone and inconspicuous in the shadow of a col- 
umn. “No harm even for a nigger to set back here.” 

A little bell chimed lightly on the altar. Immediately 
she became aware once more of the other bell voice 
which moaned and sobbed high over the church roof in 
the steeple. 

“Mis’ Dwyer, oh, Lawd! . . . Maynox, you jes’ stop 
’iss racketin’, or you git throwed out.”’ She swallowed 
tremendously and began peering and craning to dis- 
tract herself. 

Yes, there was the Family in black near the coffin, 
with the Relatives around them, more or less in black, 
too. “Ah doan know whut ’at fam’ly gawn do wifout 
you, Mis’ Dwyer. You didn’ dought to have .. . Never 
did see such a fam’ly fo’ a big waush. Nossir. Not like 
7em no-count Daleys they wasn’t... .” 

In Mary Knox’s mind Mrs. Dwyer was speaking to 
her again: 


“Maynox, Ah s’pose you better come ag’in Friday. 
Too much here fo’ one day.” 

“Nome, Mis’ Dwyer, ma’m. Nev’ will git through 
all ’iss in one day. Not wiff all ’iss table linen, Ah won’t. 
Specially wif Mis’ Ellen. Smorning she says to me— 
hyah-yah—‘ Maynox,’ she says, ‘jes you be careful wif 
ma ruffles.’ 

“How ev’thing at you home, Maynox? How you mo- 
ther?” 

“Thank you kinely, Mis’ Dwyer, ma’m. Mammy’s 
fine in good health.” 

“Good, Maynox! An’ the lil’ gal?” 

“Who! Her? Yah-hyah! Cutes’ thing you ev’ see, 
Mis’ Dwyer! Las’ night Ah dress her up in ’at red an’ 
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white baffrobe wif the bunny-bears whut git too small 
fo’ Mas’ Jef, an’ she was jes as cute An’ she says— 
hyah-hyah-yah — said her prayers — ‘Jesus bless 
Mammy and Pappy,’ she says, ‘an’ Granny an’ Mis’ 
Dwyer an’ Mas’ Jef an’ all lil’ bunny-bears’—hyah- 
hyah-yah!”’ 

““Jes’ you bring her along wiff you some time, May- 
nox. We all like to see her. Specially Miss Ellen you 
name her after.” 

“Thank you right kinely, Mis’ Dwyer, ma’m. She 
kin set in the soil close an’ be jes as quiet as a li’l mouse, 
Mis’ Dwyer. . . . Hyah-yah! Ah s’pose Ah didn’t 
oughtn’t have name her after a white young lady like 
Miss Ellen ma’m, but Ah waunt all ma babies name 
after sumpn beautiful, Mis’ Dwyer. Nex one gawn be 
name Susan—unless she a boy. Black-ah Susan is 
colored-folks, daisies.”’ 

“You gawn have another, Maynox?P”’ 

“Bless you, yes, ma’m, Mis’ Dwyer. Plenty more 
wiff ’at Cla’nce ’round the house. Long come nex 
March Ah won’t be able do yo’ waushin’ fo’ maybe a 
week, Mis’ Dwyer... .” 


The priest climbed slowly into the pulpit. The church 
became very silent except for the continuous tolling of 
the great bell which in itself was a kind of silence. 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,” said the priest, making the sign of the 
cross over the congregation. ‘‘Dearly beloved breth- 
ren, you particularly, the afflicted family of the de- 
ceased: There is little which need be said concerning 
that Christian lady, our sister, who for a little while 
has been taken from us. To praise her now, to enumer- 
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ate her virtues, would be to repeat needlessly and 
feebly what every person here knows of her. We were 
all of us—some more intimately perhaps than others 
—we were all of us acquainted with her life. Filled with 
good works, adorned with piety and patience, sweetened 
with Christian charity, glorified by Christian humil- 
(VA 
Mary Knox rolled her eyes in her head and her body 
in the pew. She was getting damned impatient. She had 
understood every word. “No kine o’ panagoric a-tall. 
Now, Minister Chowles .. .”” The thought induced a de- 
licious feeling as though vast, incomprehensible words 
were flowing over her and through her. “‘Glowry!” 
she whispered. There was not a sound from the con- 
gregation. ‘All ’em white folks!” Well, maybe an oc- 
casional moist sniff. 

“. . | am the resurrection and the life. Who be- 
lieveth in Me...” 

“Oh, pshaw! ’Iss ain’t no way to elegize Mis’ Dwyer!” 

She gave over listening to the priest, and began peer- 
ing again. “Whole Fam’ly up ’ere shoe nuff. Mist’ 
Michael, Miss Anne. Ver’ same as ever, ’em two. Mist’ 
Dwyer. Law-dy! He’s hair sho’ is gawn white ’ese las’ 
year. Look awful solemn. . . . Miss Ellen, Mas’ Jef. 
Mercy ’pon! ’Em chil’ren have shot. . . . Ev’y las’ one. 
Las’ times.) 2 


She had last seen them together of a Sunday evening 
long ago. ‘Cole supper Sunday night. Cole meat, ’tatoe 
salad, hot biscuit, jelly, pickles, ice tea. Milk fo’ Mas’ 
Jef. An’ ’en one of ’em high-stripe cakes. Lawd! An’ 
maybe pie-napple an’ razberries in ’at twisty glass dish. 


2 22 


Man!... All of ’em settin’ ’roun’. 
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The handsome Swede waitresses used to have Sunday 
night off. 

“Maynox. Ah waunt you fo’ table-waitin’ Sunday 
night.” 

“Yas’m, Mis’ Dwyer... .” 

“Me in ’at lace apron, an’ ’at lace cap awn ma haid. 
Never could keep fum laffin’ in ’at cap. Hyah! An’ ’at 
Mas’ Jef make out like he gawn stick he’s fowk inter 
ma laig. Mist’ Dwyer he kine o’ wink till Ah ready to 
bust. An’ finely he say to Mis’ Dwyer, ‘Mammy, tell 
at snowball give me one of ’em biscuits.’ An’ Ah haf 
to set ’at plate down an’ run out inter the pantry befo’ 
Ah holler. Yah-hyah-hyah!” ... 

“ Maynox, whut you thinkin’ ’bout, laffin’ in church?” 

“Well, nobuddy hear.” ... 

“An’ sometime Sunday night ’at Father McNevin 
—guess he dead, too—he prance in wiff a grin like he’s 
face like to split. An’ he sing ’em Eyetalian songs.” 

Once more her hands lay idle in the warm dish water, 
the clock ticking in the kitchen, her soul enraptured 
with the gallant tenor voice. ... 


“Some think the world 1s made for fun and frolic, 
cma so dou,” 


“Mist? Michael bangin’ halleluia out of ’at pie-an- 
ner. . . . Oh, Lawd! Lookeh pore Mist’ Dwyer, now. 
So white-haid an’ solemn. Nev’ did say much, but how 
at man did Jaff! Louder’n me awe-most once Ah gits 
started in. 

“Uster be glad, all of ’*em, to see Maynox Sunday 
nights. Couldn’ have no jokes wiff ’em stuck-up Swedish 
trash. ... Comes now Ah remembers, Mis’ Dwyer once 
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try coloured help. ’At no-count black Jawge. Talkin’ 
"bout Miss Ellen!” ... 


“Ellen she a dam purty gal.” | 
“‘Lookeh here, you Jawge, doan you let Miss Ellen 
brothers hear you call her ’at.’ 

“Hesh up, Maynox, Ah jes’ as good as any white 
man.” 

“Oh, no, you ain’t, Jawge. You jes’ a plain nigger. 
An’ you always be jes’ a plain nigger. Till you dies, 
maybe, an’ gits forgive. 7En maybe you be white. . . 
Not ver’ white neither, Jawge—the way you trembles | 
fum soap. Hyah-yah-yah!” | 

“Yessir, but gen’ly Ah’m down in ’at laundry | 
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ironin’. 


It seemed to her that she was smoothing a white © 
summer skirt for Miss Anne. Her sliding iron kept 
time to her voice. 


“““No more sorrow in ’at sky, 
Everybody crown wiff glowry. 
No more call to weep an’ cry— 
Glowry, glowry, glowry! 


“No more mournin in ’at lan’, 
Everbody at 


“—Why, Mas’ Jef! Ah didn’ hear you comin’ in a- 
tall. Mornin’, Mas’ Jef.” 
“Whut you singin’, Maynox?” 
“Nothin’, Mas’ Jef. Jes on’y a li'l’ hymn song we 
sings in our church.” 
“You a prot-sin, ain’t you, Maynox?” 
“Who! Mer Nossir, Mas’ Jef, Ah ain’t. Doan you go 
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believin’ everything you hears, Mas’ Jef. Ah’m a 
Baptis’, ’at’s whut Ah am.” 

“But a Baptis’ is a prot-sin, Maynox.” 

“Nossir, he ain’t. He—— But, mercy lan’ 0’ goodness, 
Mas’ Jef! Whussat you got in you han’?” 

“A mush-broom whut Ah foun’, Maynox.” 

“You git warts! An’ doan go eatin’ ’at mush-broom, 
Mas’ Jef. How you know but whut it a toad-frawg- 
stool?” 

“No, it a mush-broom.You stirs ’em wiff a silver 
fowk.” 

“Hyah! ’At’s white-folks’ ways, Mas’ Jef. How col- 
oured folks git ’em silver fowks? Coloured folks fines 
out by eatin’ ’em toad-frawg-stools an’ gittin’ a power- 
ful misery.” 


Another memory struck Mary Knox. “’At chile,” 
she chuckled, “‘so pertick’lar!” . . 

“Maynox, Ah ain’t sayin’ you doan know nothin’ 
*bout ironin’, Maynox. But Ah’d like it better if you 
doan bend ma starchy cuffs whens you irons ’em. Ah 
likes *em round-ended, Maynox. So jes’ you please iron 
’em out flat, like fo’ ma pappy.’ 


= yah! 33.5.0 Mis’ Dwyer, Ah declare at’s whut ’at 
chile says. ‘Like ma pappy, he says.’ 
“?Fraid ’at chile gittin’ too uppitty. . . . Now, 


lookeh here, Maynox. Jes you pull up you shirt-wace. 
Ain’t decent goin’ ’roun’ like ’at, Maynox.” 

“Bless you, Mis’ Dwyer, Ah gits kine o’ hot ironin’, 
so Ah opens her up some. But bless you, anyways, Mis’ 
Dwyer—hyah-hyah—ain’t noboddy ’roun’ here gawn 
start in lookin’ at me!” 

“Jessa same, it ain’t decent, Maynox.” 
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“Well, jes’ as you say, Mis’ Dwyer, ma’m. Ma big 
ole black breas’ do kine o’ bulge like.” 

She cackled quietly with laughter, then remembered 
herself and became solemn again. Her eyes rolled. 

‘Mas’ Jef purty near a young man now. An’ ’at Miss 
Ellen—— Whussat you got awn you lef’ han’ you 
holdin’ you han’kerchief up wiff, Miss Ellen?” 

““A sparklin’ solitary, Maynox.” 

“Miss Ellen! Who you promise to? ... Ah ’member 
jes’ as plain! You wa’n’t no mor’n a lil’ gal yo’se’f 
’at first time Ah brought me own li'l’ Ellen to see you. 
‘Ain’t it cute, Maynox?’ you says. ‘Ain’t it shiny?’ 
An’ Ah says, ‘It ain’t a It, it’s a Her,’ Ah says, an’ 
you can’t keep a nigger fum shinin’.... An’ you laff!” 

“At pore Miss Anne look like she sick, ’at’s whut. 
You doughter be cryin’ like Miss Ellen, Miss Anne. 
Whut fo’ you waunt to set ’ere jes’ kine o’ shakinP’” 


The services were over. Now the pallbearers lifted 
the coffin shoulder-high and shuffled slowly down the 
aisle. The family and the relations followed in well- 
disciplined pairs. ““Oh, Lawdy, Lawdy, good-bye, Mis’ 
Dwyer. Maynox ain’t ever gawn see you no more.” 
Tears began spattering down her cheeks again. 

“Quit lookin’ thataway, Miss Anne. Git cryin’ like 
Miss Ellen, Miss Anne.” 

The girl’s white profile was moving by in amazing 
beauty, tense, transparent, and deathlike. 

“Miss Anne! 

The girl turned empty dark eyes toward Mary Knox. 
She made a faint sound and stumbled into the pew be- 
side the heaving negress. 
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“ Marynox!”’ 

After a moment of disconcertion, the procession 
shuffled off down the aisle again. 

“Miss Anne, honey, ma’m, now doan. . . Lookeh 
here, Miss Anne, Ah knows Ah didn’ dought to be 
here, but it was jes’ like as if pore Mis’ Dwyer had 
holler out, ‘Maynox, you jes come right in an’ set down, 
Maynox.’... ’Ats it, honey, cry good!” 

The flat-footed negress and the white weeping girl 
brought up the end of the procession. 

“You come too, Marynox.” 

But Mary Knox stopped at the door of the black 
limousine. 

“No, ma’m, Miss Anne, Ah ain’t got no call to go 
ridin’ to no cemeteries in no automobiles wiff’no white 
folks. Jes’ you git in now, honey.” 

There was a slightly embarrassed bearded man in 
the car. “Take care of this pore young lady, Mister, 
an’ if she stop cryin’ you jes start her up ag’in or she 
be sick! ... Good-bye, Miss Anne, honey.” 

The car moved away. 

Mary Knox hitched her fat bundle more securely 
under her arm. “ Mis’ Dwyer!” she mumbled. Then, 
“Git trampin’, Maynox. You late. . . . But doan let 
?at Mis’ Daley say nothin’!” 

““Yas’m, shoely Ah late. Ah was ask to her funeral 
by a white lady whut Ah ussed to waush for. Yasm— 
a lady!” 

She flapped along under the elm trees, very mourn- 
ful, strangely happy. 

“ Mis’ Dwyer, ma’m, Lawdy 

Then again she lifted her fine contralto voice up from 
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the deeps of her body—dusky, dark, smooth as her own 
flesh: 


““No more mournin’ in ’at lan’, 
Ever’body crown wiff glowry. 

Good chil’ren set awn ma right han’— 
Glowry, glowry, glowry!’”’ 


THE JEST 


by 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Translated by AGNES JACQUES 


Arthur Schnitgler, a Viennese and 
the son of a famous physician, himself 
practised medicine until he was forty 
years old, but be had written much before 
he definitely abandoned medicine and 
turned to writing. His first book appeared 
in 1892, and since that year bis works 
have gradually spread into many lan- 
guages. Fraulein Else (1925) zs perhaps 

bis best-known recent work. 


THE JEST 


UGUST WITTE had been sitting in the coffee 

house for half an hour, with a great pile of unread 

newspapers before him, when he saw Emerich Berger 
hurrying in his direction. 

“Well,” August called to him. ‘So at last you have 
come. It’s high time. You let a man do everything 
alone.” 

“Ym sorry,” said Emerich, sitting down. “I hope I 
haven’t missed anything. Has everything been ar- 
ranged?” 

“Certainly,” answered August, wrinkling his brow, 
“thanks to me.” 

“Then is there nothing more to do before the play 
begins?” 

“Nothing more now. Except that I have asked 
Dobrdal to come here for final instructions.” 

“Why have you asked Dobrdal?”’ 

“Why not? He looks very respectable. And then 
everyone knows that he does not belong to us.” 

Emerich nodded in agreement; then he asked, “What 
about the laurel wreaths?” 

“‘They are ready and in the theatre.” 

“Then everything is settled. And besides ourselves 
no one knows anything about it?” 

“No one. We shall tell Fred, nevertheless, because 
he is to be in our box with us.” 

173 
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Emerich shook his head. “Don’t you think it would 
be better to—er—surprise Fred?”’ 

“Why?” 

“You know, Fred is queer at times. In the end he will 
turn against us.” 

“T cannot help it. Surely we can permit ourselves a 
little jest once in a while. And we alone have the re- 
sponsibility, haven’t we?” 

“Certainly. You alone.” 

“Of course, I alone. Anyhow, neither of you could 
have thought of such an original scheme.” 

“Certainly,” smiled Emerich, “but somehow Blan- 
dini is behind it; I’d be willing to bet on it... . And I 
hardly believe .. .” 

_At that moment he met a severe look in August’s 
eye; and instead of continuing to speak, he looked 
about him in embarrassment, put a piece of sugar into 
his coffee, and began to whistle softly. 

“Hello, everybody,” said Fred who had just come in, 
as he shook hands with both of them. ‘Thanks so much 
for the ticket,” he said, turning to August, “only I 
should like to ask why we are going again to this idiotic 
operetta.” 

“You will know soon,’’ answered August. “Besides, 
there is Herr Dobrdal now.” 

“Dobrdal?” Fred turned inquiringly to Emerich. 
“What does that mean? Who is Dobrdal?” 

Emerich with his eyes indicated the gentleman whom 
the waiter was showing to their table and who was bow- 
ing as he approached them. 

He was a little man in a brown overcoat and a fur 
cap. His glasses swung up and down on a ribbon around 
his neck. August nodded to him condescendingly. 
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“Good-evening, Herr Dobrdal, won’t you have some- 
thing to drink?” 

“Oh, it is not necessary.” 

“Please sit down.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T asked you to come to the café so that we could for 
the last time——- But mayn’t I order something for 
your There is the waiter.” 

“Bring me a cocktail,” said Herr Dobrdal, taking off 
his fur cap and putting it on the table. 

Emerich picked it up carefully and laid it on a 
chair. 

“Thanks very much,” said Herr Dobrdal. 

“Well,” began August again, “how many people 
have you arranged?” 

“Forty, and they are very well placed.” 

“In the orchestra, tooP”’ 

“Certainly; one can accomplish nothing with the 
gallery alone. The main floor is the most important.” 

“And will you see the people again before the play 
begins?” 

“Naturally, I have all the tickets with me.’ 

“That’s good. Well, listen, Herr Dobrdal. Let us 
repeat: In the first act—nothing. Yes, it would even 
please me if the applause at the ‘close of the act would 
be more indifferent than usual.” 

“Herr von Witte, that will not do. The director in- 
sists on three curtain calls.” 

“1 don’t like that!” 

“But Pll tell you what, Herr von Witte—I shall let 
the main floor have a holiday after the first act.” 

““Good. And now comes the second act—and about 
that we must speak. First there is the chorus.” 
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“1 know, Herr von Witte.” 

“Please listen. After the chorus, as you know, Blan- 
dini remains alone on the stage and is very Sad; then she 
throws herself on the couch. At that moment Herr 
Roland comes on.” 

“And then we let loose,’ added Dobrdal. 

“Roland?” asked Fred. 

“But that is the joke,” said Emerich softly. 

“At that moment when Herr Roland comes on, 
thunderous applause,”’ continued August. 

“Very good,” said Dobrdal. 

“To this applause,” said August, ‘“‘add bravos; while 
the applause continues, wreaths will be handed up from 
the orchestra. Then Roland has to say: ‘Lovely lady’ 
—or ‘lovely woman—my lord sends you this jewel.’ 
Then Blandini has her aria while Roland stands at the 
door. Blandini comes up to Roland and returns the 
jewel to him.” 

“How beautiful Blandini is,’”’ remarked Emerich. 

August looked at him darkly. Emerich blushed. Then 
August continued: “Roland takes the gift and says, 
“What shall I tell my lord?’ or something like that. 
Then Blandini says: ‘Nothing.’ Now Roland bows and 
goes away. And then—tremendous applause.” 

“ Jubilation,’ added Dobrdal. 

“Right—jubilation, frenzy, cries of ‘encore, encore’ 
. .. and you must not allow your people to stop until 
Roland comes out and bows. You understand me, do 
you not, Herr Dobrdal?”’ 

“Herr von Witte, you can depend on me.” 

“Then we are through for the present.” 

Dobrdal understood, drank the rest of his cocktail, 
quickly got up, bowed, and left. 


, 
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“Now, finally, I should like to know,” said Fred, 
“what this all means.” 

“TY shall tell you,’’ answered August. 

“‘T am curious,” said Fred. 

Emerich listened eagerly. 

“First of all,” August went on, ‘I don’t know at all 
why everything has to have a meaning.” 

Emerich seemed disappointed. Fred laughed. 

“And secondly,’’ added August quickly and in an 
irritated tone, “if you two had the ability to think up 
something as clever as this yourselves you would not 
even ask my permission. I will not exactly say that I 
had thought of anything at the beginning except to 
stage a good joke, but it is more than that—it is some- 
thing fine, something thoughtful, I might say, this 
granting happiness to a poor devil whom no one ever 
notices. The great ones are always sufficiently ap- 
plauded, I think, but minor actors are just as neces- 
sary to the theatre.” 

“That’s right,” Emerich threw in. 

“Therefore my jest has a deeper meaning, and if the 
people in the theatre this evening will take it up and 
join in the applause for Herr Roland, they will unsus- 
pectingly carry an ovation through him to all minor 
actors, who usually go unnoticed.” 

“‘ Most assuredly it will be unsuspectingly,” said Fred. 
“For five minutes ago even you did not suspect what a 
noble being you were.” 

‘“‘Emerich was quite right,” remarked August, ignor- 
ing Fred. 

Emerich made a serious face and asked himself in 
what way he had been right. 

“That no one should have told you anything about 
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this,’ continued August, whereupon Emerich became 
frightened and looked at Fred with a sort of compassion. 

“You spoil one’s mood for everything,” said August. 

“Really, I don’t understand you,” laughed Fred. 
“You seem angry, as if all this concerned you in some 
way. All noble deeds are done unconsciously, otherwise 
they would not be noble. Any ordinary fellow would 
play a trick like this and it would naturally become 
malicious, whereas you play a trick and it naturally 
becomes benevolent.” 

August looked at him bitterly. ‘Will you rob us of 
the pleasure of attending the performance in your 
company?” 

“Of course not,’’ answered Fred innocently. ‘Be- 
sides, you have also invited me to have supper after- 
ward with you, Emerich, and Blandini.” 

“1 had forgotten.” 

“But I had not.” 

“It is time to go,” said August. 

They paid, left the café, and drove to the theatre. 
On the way Emerich looked now at one, now at the 
other, and thought that these two men disagreed funda- 
mentally on some important question. So, taking cour- 
age as they got out of the carriage and went up the 
steps to their box, he said, ‘‘Children, be sensible.” 

August did not answer. But Fred pressed Emerich’s 
hand and said, “‘I shall try.” 

The door of the box opened and the first chords of the 
overture greeted the ears of the three friends. 


Il 


The first act was over. 
Friedrich Roland sat alone in his dressing room. He 
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wore a fantastic costume, a black-and-red satin doublet 
and dark blue coat, and a wig of beautiful chestnut- 
brown locks on which rested a skullcap. He had placed 
his sword on his knees and was staring into the look- 
ing glass, from which his young-looking red-painted 
face with the false moustache looked back at him. He 
had been sitting thus, almost motionless, since the be- 
ginning of the play. Now he heard through the closed 
door the footsteps and voices of the chorus girls who 
were hurrying from the stage. Then all was again silent. 
Roland was happy that he was alone. He almost liked 
the new operetta, because the two colleagues with whom 
he usually had to share the dressing room were not em- 
ployed in it. These were men whom he did not under- 
stand: satisfied men who exercised their petty art like 
good artisans and demanded nothing from it except the 
moderate income that it always afforded them. Roland 
knew well that to-day he was worth only as much as 
they, but at the same time he felt that he could have 
become something entirely different if he had had luck. 
He thought of that now as he sat before the glass with 
painted face, as he had thought of it for hours and 
hours before. Even to-day, after a ten-year engagement 
in this theatre, he could not enter it without a dull feel- 
ing of resentment and shame, which he never knew how 
to hide. 

With the keen scent-of inferior people, his colleagues 
had learned where his most sensitive spot lay and knew 
his every mannerism. The way in which he spoke— 
softly and wearily; his slow, proud walk; yes, even a 
certain habit of turning his head and at the same time 
shutting his eyes, were taken as peculiar marks of his 
dissatisfaction. If he had once had talent, no one knew 
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it, and they never spoke about it. The rdles in which 
for years he had appeared were those of pages, servants, 
slaves, conspirators, who appeared on the programmes 
without further designation. There was no reason, to 
think that he had more cause for bewailing his fate 
than any of the others who were assigned to similar 
roles, but all the jokes, all the malice, came flying at 
him because they saw that he suffered most under 
them. In the beginning he had tried to return their 
raillery, but his wit was too clumsy. He wanted to be 
coarse, but never found the courage for it. He grew 
more and more taciturn, and sometimes for days one 
did not hear him utter a word. That habit fitted in as 
well as everything else with the picture that they had 
of him; fitted the amusing réle of ‘“‘unrecognized gen- 
ius.” Everyone in the town who was interested in stage 
life discussed Herr Roland, about whom so many 
jokes circulated. The reporters used the name of Ro- 
land in witty notices to designate unrecognized but 
worthy genius. And so his name had become popular 
in its way, and although with another meaning than 
Roland had wished for, seemed destined to fulfil his 
desire for fame. 

Formerly he had gone regularly to a tavern where a 
harmless company of theatre employees and petty 
bourgeoisie gathered who were proud to associate with 
theatrical people. But here, too, the jokes had not been 
lacking when Roland appeared. In growing distrust he 
interpreted as irony the hearty words of greeting that 
met him, and so he had long since given that up, too. 
Now he only went there when he had drunk a few glasses 
of wine somewhere else; then it was easier for him to 
believe in the sincerity of these friends, and then he 
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could accept their petty acts of malice with equanim- 
ity. But since wine gave him these moods only seldom, 
most of the time he went about deeply injured, feeling 
that he could never be compensated for his wrongs. 
Formerly, little adventures with women had brought 
the last glow of youth into his life; but this, too, had 
been over for a few years, and he did not take seri- 
ously the bunch of violets he had found several times 
during the last few weeks on the little table in his 
dressing room. He did not even try to discover whence 
they had come. Just a joke, such as had often been 
played on him before; a joke like the sweet little notes 
with which he had been lured to rendezvous where 
he had found either nobody or a couple of chorus wo- 
men who had been greatly amused by his abashed look. 

The violets were there again to-day; he had not 
touched them. And if they had been meant in earnest, 
what difference did it make to him? He was so heavily 
oppressed that no joy could come to him any more. 
He feit nothing more than loneliness and his ridicu- 
lousness. 

At times the thought went through his mind: “How 
will this end?”’yAnd then strange ideas would come tof 
him that he would brush aside time after time. One 
once he had an idea that held him for a longer period: 
he wanted to anriounce to the newspapers how he was 
being plagued; address an appeal to the people that 
would begin: “‘You, noble people!”” He had begun to 
write it once, there in the dressing room, for his table 
at home was unsteady, but he did not finish it. It 
seemed to him like a humiliating letter. And then they 
would only have laughed. He conceived another idea 
later. He wanted to speak seriously with Blandini, 
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the prima donna of the theatre, who once in a while had 
said a few kind words to him at rehearsal—he wanted 
to explain to her that he was really not at all as funny 
as the people always imagined, but he did not dare. 
Then, one night going home from the inn, a little drunk, 
something altogether mad had come to his mind: at the 
next opportunity he would fall down on his knees in 
the centre of the stage and begin to pray: ‘“‘Oh, noble 
people,” and to tell them of his grief and his suffering. 
He knew that he would find wonderful tones in his 
voice that no one could resist : they would have to recog- 
nize then that he was a great actor. Many would weep, 
no doubt, and perhaps he himself with them. This idea 
came to him increasingly often, not as a serious thought, 
but like the recollection of a vivid and beautiful dream. 

The bell rang, calling him to the stage. He arose, 
went out to the passageway, and leisurely ascended the 
wooden steps. Now he stood in the wings. Several chorus 
women said good-evening to him. Roland stepped for- 
ward and took his post behind the door. He heard 
Blandini singing; he waited for his cue... yes. . .there 
it was. The prompter who stood beside him made a 
sign, two workmen opened the door, and Roland stepped 
on stage. 

But he seemed to be too early. Had the prompter 
given the cue too soon for the door to be opened? For 
there came a great burst of applause evidently in- 
tended for Blandini. ‘Her popularity is still growing,” 
he thought, “such applause after only a few bars.” 
It seemed that it would never stop. 

Roland involuntarily looked at Blandini, who at 
first had glanced at the audience and then had turned 
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to him. He heard her whisper: “Do you understand 
thisr’”” And the applause became stronger. 

Roland looked up at the gallery. Suddenly he thought 
he heard his name pronounced quite distinctly amid the 
bravos. Ah, surely he was mistaken. 

“Do you hear? Your name!”’ Blandini said. 

The applause continued as strong as before. And the 
cries of “‘Roland!’’ became ever louder. 

“What is this?” thought Roland. “Have I gone 
mad? Am I dreaming?” 

‘Speak your lines!”” whispered Blandini. 

“What shail I sayr”’ asked Roland in confusion. 

“Why, your words about the jewel.” 

And Roland began to speak: “Lovely lady, this 
gift...” But he could not continue. The applause, 
mixed with a few hisses, continued, whereupon the noise 
became still louder. 

“Wreaths!” said Blandini. And Roland thinking 
that they were for her, hurried to the footlights, bent 
down, and took a huge laurel wreath that he imme- 
diately intended to hand over to the singer. 

But she whispered: “For you.” 

He did not understand; then he glanced at the 
streamers and saw his name. For a second something in- 
explicable went through him: he thought: “I am a great 
actor! The people have recognized it, although I play 
the most insignificant réles.” 

Mechanically he took the streamer in his hand and 
read: ‘To the delightful mimic Roland from his grate- 
ful contemporaries.” And suddenly he heard stormy 
Jaughter throughout the hall: he let the streamer fall 
out of his hand and in the audience he saw a thousand 
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applauding hands lifted high and the faces of the 
people glowing with pleasure. He could not understand. 
They laughed louder, always louder. Suddenly he un- 
derstood everything. The whole audience had been 
thrown into this blustering mirth over the opportunity 
to congratulate him, Herr Friedrich Roland. He felt it 
—now that the summit of fame had been reached for 
him—he felt it so deeply that he neither saw-nor heard 
anything, and the noisy mob seemed to stare at him 
in silence and emptiness. And then, all of a sudden, as 
if he had compelled them, they really became silent. 
And he knew that he had not yet spoken his words; 
perhaps Blandini had whispered to him that he should 
speak. And he said in a steady voice, while the singer 
looked calmly into his eyes: “Lovely lady, my lord 
sends you this jewel.” 

Blandini took the jewel and looked at him with a 
troubled face, and he thought, “She has never looked 
like this in earlier performances,”’ and he asked himself, 
“Why?” 

. .. Then the aria was over. Blandini gave him the 
jewel, and Roland asked: “What shall | tell my lord?” 
And Blandini said, “Nothing.” She said it in a voice 
that trembled as it had never done before. Then she 
looked at him with supplicating eyes, she seemed to 
want to hold him there on the stage, and yet he had 
to go off. He bowed, the door was opened, and he went 
out. . . . Then, as before, the noise began. “Bravo, 
Roland; Roland, Bravo.”’ 

He stood behind the scenes. Beside him were the 
prompter, a couple of chorus girls who had come up, 
also the young comedian. 

“A masterful performance,” he said to Roland. 
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The director came up. “What does this mean? Are 
the people mad? Do you know, Roland, what this 
means?” 

Roland shook his head. 

“What shall we do?” asked the director. “They are 
applauding again. There is nothing else to do. You 
must go out and bow.” 

“Yes,” said Roland. Now he noticed that he still 
held the wreath in his hand. He wanted to drop it. 

“Keep it,” said the director, “it makes a good ef- 
fect.... Open!” he called. 

The door flew open, and Roland again appeared on 
the stage. The cries grew lustier, there was loud Jaugh- 
ter. The comedian said to the director: “In my opinion 
it Is a Wager.” 

“Possibly,” answered the director. “So everyone has 
his great day.” 

Roland came back again, the door was closed. He 
dropped the wreath; he wanted to go into his dressing 
room. A couple of girls from the chorus playfully offered 
him their hands, but he did not notice them, and his 
arms hung limp at his sides. Then he felt himself 
drawn back. 

“You must go out again; they give us no peace.” 

Roland turned around, again went on the stage and 
bowed low. He seemed to find so much humour in the 
part that they had assigned him, that the laughter in 
the audience rang out even more joyously and heartily; 
many of them really liked him at that moment. His 
dream suddenly again went through his mind, and he 
asked himself if this were not the right moment to 
fall on his knees and to cry: “‘O, noble people—mercy, 
mercy!” But he knew that there was no mercy down 
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below. And in the midst of the jubilation and the laugh- 
ter that surrounded him, such a fearful feeling of for- 
lornness came over him that his heart stood still. As 
he went off the stage, he cast a side glance at Blan- 
dini. She had tears in her eyes, and she did not look at 
him. The director slapped Roland on the shoulder and 
said, laughing, “A great day.” A laughing group of 
stage people were in the wings ready to continue the 
joke from the theatre out there, but Roland went by 
with bowed head and neither saw nor heard them. He 
went slowly up the ten steps, opened the door of his 
dressing room, and went in. The key ground behind 
him, and below the play went on. 


etek 


The three young men had been sitting for an hour 
in the cabinet particulier, waiting. Blandini was not 
yet there. 

“She will not come at all,”’ said Fred. 

“That is impossible,’ answered August, “We ar- 
ranged it yesterday, and besides, I wrote her this 
afternoon.” 

“Do you know what I think?” remarked Emerich. 

“Well?” asked August. 

“We should have given Roland...” 

“Don’t begin with that again; the joke is over; the 
people amused themselves. It was something new, and 
now—finis.” 

“All right,’ said Emerich. “But I think we should 
send him something to-morrow.” 

“Money?” asked Fred. 

“Certainly, money would be appropriate, don’t you 
think so, Gustl?” 
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“We might certainly do that,” answered August 
shortly. 

Fred stared before him. All were silent. Suddenly 
August stood up. “I’m going.” 

“To the theatre?” asked Emerich. 

““No—to her. She cannot be in the theatre now—that 
is out of the question.” 

“So you think it possible that she has forgotten your 
invitation?” 

“Why do you always plague me?” asked August 
angrily, drawing on his winter overcoat. 

“Are you surely coming back?” asked Emerich. 

“Yes, surely—with her. Good-bye.” 

He disappeared quickly. He had to go past other 
private dining rooms. From one came the sound of a 
waltz that some unmusical person was playing on a 
metallic piano. August went out into the open. The 
street was quiet but not dark. The snow that lay 
on the street shed a dull even light over it. Snow con- 
tinued to fall in large, lazy flakes. August Witte de- 
cided to go on foot. He felt angry and hoped that the 
soft white night would calm him. For a moment he 
wanted to hold Fred responsible for his bad mood— 
he had spoiled the whole evening from the beginning, 
with his disdainful and supercilious manner. Surely 
Blandini had stayed away unintentionally—he could 
not accuse Fred of that, dearly as he would have liked 
to. There must be another reason. 

Another thought came to annoy him. He remembered 
the time Blandini had insisted that this unfortunate 
mimic had the most interesting head she had ever seen, 
and surely had much more talent than all the others. 

At first it had been really only a joke when she said 
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it; but as August carelessly began to deny it, she clung 
stubbornly to her opinion, finally declaring that Au- 
gust spoke out of jealousy. That had enraged him: 
jealous of a small-part actor! He did not wish to quarrel | 
over this Herr Roland longer. Each time he had made 
up his mind not to speak with Blandini of him any 
more, and hardly was he with her for five minutes when 
the wrangle would again be on. Had he been driving 
Blandini directly into something that he had been 
fearing for a long time? Now, as he hurried through 
the streets, he knew what it was he feared. He knew that 
the motive behind this evening’s jest had not been the 
desire to play a joke or to give an unusual pleasure to 
Roland—although he was firmly convinced that it 
would make Herr Roland happy. No, he had cherished 
the hope that it would make the little actor seem 
ridiculous and impossible to Blandini, so that she 
would laugh over August’s bright inspiration and they 
would be better friends than ever. With this trick he 
thought he would finally show Roland just where his 
place was in regard to Blandini. Before the beginning of 
the play August had pictured her to himself, throwing 
her arms about his neck before all his friends, and 
as formerly in their happiest days, saying: ‘‘ Youare 
my sweet and clever little monkey.” 

But even in the theatre he had noticed that it all 
seemed to be turning out differently than he had 
wished. During the storm of applause after Roland’s 
appearance she had thrown an angry look into the box 
where he sat with his two friends, and when Roland 
went off-stage for the last time, she had tumed her eyes 
so forlornly toward that door that August felt a greatly 
growing anger in his heart. Now, the nearer he came to 
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the house in which Blandini lived, the less did he con- 
ceal from himself the fear before which he trembled— 
that of finding them together. He hastened his steps; 
now he had only to turn this corner—and now he stood 
before the door. It was one of the broad streets behind 
the Ring; no one was visible around him, but he heard 
the dulled sound of a cab approaching over the snowy 
pavement. He withdrew his hand that was about to 
ring the bell, and waited. 

The cab rounded the corner and stopped before the 
gate. He knew it well; he had rented it himself for 
Blandini. As he stepped quickly aside it seemed to 
him as if all his rage had dwindled away. For he was 
firmly convinced that at the next moment she would 
step out of the carriage with Roland, and then every- 
thing would be decided, everything would be over. 

The door opened and a lady got out of the carriage. 
It was Blandini! August hurried up and looked quickly 
through the carriage window. Empty! . . . August 
sighed. Then he called, ‘Albine!’”’ She turned around 
quickly, recognizing him; took a step toward him. 

“Do you dare to come here?” 

“Ah, that is good,” cried August, suddenly conscious 
of his rights. ““Do I dare? Where have you beenP What 
have you been doing? I have been waiting for you for 
two hours. What does this mean?” 

““My dear, you can wait long,” said Blandini; “we 
two are through with each other.” 

ee Why ete 

“Do you still ask?” 

“First of all, don’t scream; the coachman does not 
have to know everything; and secondly .. .” 

At that moment the door opened, Blandini hurried 
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into the entrance hall and slammed it behind her. | 
August trembled with anger. But he did not want to | 
show his feelings before the coachman and the porter, | 
and so he stood there quietly. What should he: do? 
Wait? Run after her? Risk the chance of not being re- 
ceived by her? Pace up and down here till morning? 
Make a scandal for her on the street? He was so en- 
raged that he could hear his own loud panting breath. 
In two minutes the door opened again and Albine ap- 
peared. She hurried to the carriage and called some- 
thing out to the coachman. August ran to her and took 
her arm. 

“Where are you going?” 

“What is that to your” As she freed herself from his 
grasp and jumped into the carriage, he followed. 

“T shall probably be allowed to ride in my own car- 
riage,” he muttered between his teeth. 

“Tf you wish to.” 

The carriage rolled on. 

“May I ask for an explanation?” asked August. 

She did not answer. 

“Where are you coming fromP”’ 

She was silent. 

“Were you with himP”’ 

“No,” she said, “but I am looking for him.” 

“What?” 

ae y esi 

“Are you his mistress?P”’ 

“No, but depend on it, to-day I shall become so.” 

August put out his hand for the coachman’s signal. 

She pulled his hand back. 

August looked out of the window; they were riding 
over the Ring. 
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Albertine looked at him out of the corner of her eye. 
“Are you interested to know where we are going?” 

August trembled but did not answer. She spoke on, 
grimly and easily: 

“After the theatre | waited for him; but he had al- 
ready gone. Then I went to his home, but he was not 
there either. And do you know why I was at home now? 
Because I had given the order everywhere, at his home 
and in the inn, that he should be sent to me immediately. 
And now we are going back to the theatre, because I 
shall have no peace before I find him—do you under- 
stand?” 

August did not say a word; but he would gladly 
have strangled her. 

The carriage rolled over the Danube bridge. In a 
few moments it stopped in a narrow street at the stage 
door of the theatre. Blandini jumped out of the car- 
riage; August followed her. The door had long been 
locked. A watchman, who was just going by, looked 
curiously at the young woman who was pulling at 
the bell here at midnight. In a few seconds the small 
door was opened, and the porter appeared with a lan- 
tern in his hand. “Jesu, Fraulein Blandini, what is 
the matter? What has happened? Have you forgotten 
something?” 

“Give me some light.” 

August stood behind her. 

“The gentleman has nothing to do here,” said Blan- 


_ dini. “Lock the door.”’ 


ee 


She pushed August back, shut the door herself, and 


_ the porter locked it. While she hurried with the porter 


through the low, narrow passageway that led to the 
stage she asked him: “Did you see Roland go away?” 
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The porter hesitated. “ Yes, Fréulein—surely there is — 
no one in the dressing room now. I locked it up two — 
hours ago.’ | 

“Did you see him go away?” she repeated, almost 
imploringly. | 

They stood now on the large dark stage. From the 
lantern that the porter held in his hand, a circle of light | 
fell on the white prompter’s box. In the dark the cur- 
tains seemed to extend up into the infinite. The front 
iron curtain stood like a giant wall. 

“Yes...I saw...’ said the porter. “Really I can’t | 
remember.—Please, Fraulein—there are so many people ~ 
who go by me in a day, one can’t look at everyone.” 

Blandini hesitated for another moment. Then she 
hurried over the stage, back of the curtains, to the little — 
stairway. She placed her foot on the first step. 

“But, Fraulein,” cried the porter, rushing after her 
with his lantern, ‘“‘that’s the gentlemen’s dressing 
room.” 

She did not answer. She ascended the stairs so quickly 
that she suddenly found herself upstairs in the dark 
and had to wait for the man stumbling after her with his 
lantern. When the janitor was near her again and a pale 
light lit up the passageway, she asked: ‘‘Where is | 
Roland’s dressing room?” | 

“Well, Fraulein, I don’t know that myself; I never | 
come up here. But the names are written above the | 
doors.” | 

She took the lantern from his hand and tried hap- | 
hazardly to open the door. 

“We cannot do that, Fraulein—it’s locked. Most of 
the gentlemen lock the doors when they leave. And that 
is not Herr Roland’s door.” 
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Fraulein Blandini hurried on. She raised her lantern 
high at door after door to read the names. Finally she 
arrived at the right one. A white crescent-shaped card 
was pasted there, on which stood three names: Engel- 
bert Brunn, Oswald Friedemann, Friedrich Roland. 
She pulled the handle, but this door, too, was locked. 

The porter shook his head. 

“Look here, Fraulein, if you have forgotten anything 
there, it won’t be lost—to-morrow it will still be there.” 

“You—-you-——!” Blandini turned on him. “ Roland 
is through after the second act; he should have gone 
away before the others. Then shouldn’t you have seen 
him?” 

“Yes, Fraulein, it is possible that I saw him as one 
sometimes sees; but | cannot remember.” 

Blandini remained puzzled for a few moments. 
Suddenly she had an idea. She searched in her bag and 
gave a sigh of relief. “ Perhaps it will fit,’ she thought to 
herself as she took out her own dressing-room key. She 
gave the lantern to the porter again and quickly slipped 
the key into the keyhole. It seemed to fit. She twisted it 
once, twice, turned the handle, and the door opened. 
Directly opposite her, right before the window, leaned 
what seemed to be an unusually lank figure, a costume. 
She tore the lantern from the porter’s hand, raised it 
high, and screamed. * 

““Oh, God,” cried the porter, hastening to the window. 
It seemed as if Herr Friedrich Roland were standing 
there alive, his arms limp, his head sunken upon his 
breast. He still wore the costume of the evening, even 
to the false moustache; only his wig had been removed 
and revealed his thin, bristling gray hair. 

“He has hanged himself,” said the porter; “hanged 
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himself.”’ He put the lantern on the little table near the 
paint pots and the wigs. “Yes, with his own pocket 
handkerchief,” he said. “What shall we do, Fraulein” 

Blandini stood motionless, staring. 

“Do you know, Fraulein,” said the man, “ere | 
can call the gentleman from down below and at the 
same time go to the police to inform them.” 

Now a light shudder passed through Blandini; then 
she spoke quietly. 

“Yes, go to the police, and I shall remain here—but 
tell the man down below to go away, to go away quickly 
so that I shall never see him again; tell him that and tell 
him that if I meet him downstairs, I shall spit in his face. 
This—this that we see here is the fruit of his jest!!!” 

She screamed the last words so loudly that the porter 
shrank away, and her words still rang in his ears as he 
ran in the dark over the empty stage. 
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DENISE 


T WAS during the war. 

He opened the French windows and in his army 
underwear faced Paris. It was a splendid morning—one 
of those precocious days that come as early as February. 
He could nearly reach the branches of a tree in the 
garden by stretching. They, too, were stretching in the 
steady sunlight that came far into the hotel room. And 
now he heard the bell of St. Etienne. He felt really as if 
he were in the country and the bell ringing over freshly 
ploughed fields. He felt like a peasant. 

He looked at his wrist watch on the bureau. It was 
eleven o’clock. 

He had a sudden desire to get away. He would step 
quietly out and go to church and not come back. He 
would walk along in the sun like a shopkeeper on his 
way to church; go in with squeaking boots and new 
black gloves. He would kneel and sing and breathe the 
incense. 

Then, after everyone had gone, he’d stay on. Walk 
about looking at the windows, and think over ideas for 
his writing—for his work. 

He shaved and brushed his teeth carefully in the little 
breeze that came through, and now turned to get a 
clean shirt and a fresh linen handkerchief from his 
musette. 

He glanced toward the bed. On his pillow was the 
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head of a young girl. Nothing could be seen but black 
short hair. On the sofa were her clothes—a little pool 
of clothes in the morning sunlight. Not much, and rather 
forlorn—one or two little things, and a short serge skirt 
and a little worn-out pair of shoes. 

He went back to the garden window. He thought of 
how he had picked her up the night before. They had 
both been looking into a window of men’s hats. 

It was a beautiful morning. The church bells were 
clearer and clearer. All Paris was going to church. 

Why not pack his bag and leave her? Why stay away 
for this little thing? 

It was his last day. That night he was returning to 
the front. Wasn’t he entitled to that last day? Why not 
slip out and go to church, and afterward take a long 
clear walk in the Bois, which he loved so much? And in 
the evening go to the Opéra Comique to see Louise? 
Why not do all this when perhaps he would never have 
another leave? 

There was a stir. She had awakened. She sat up part 
way and smiled at him. She had a healthy face. She 
looked about sixteen. And there was nothing for it but. 
to give her breakfast. 

So they sat before the open window eating rolls and 
honey. And finally the bells stopped. 

Denise stretched in the sun. 

“T’d like to take a walk in the Bois de Boulogne,”’ she 
said. And she dressed, half out on the garden balcony; 
and brushed her short hair with his brush. 

An hour later the little couple stepped out of a taxi 
by the lake. What a morning! The blue sky above. 
Only February—but the trees, the nursemaids, the little 
running dogs! Men and women trotted by on horseback. 
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And there were footsteps on the gravel walk, soft foot- 
steps like a lullaby. They took one of the sentiers de vertu 
and strayed off from the crowd. Strayed off. John Rogers 
felt a little more glad to be with her. He picked up a 
stick and began to swing it. It was like taking a little 
boy into the country. The ground was soft. Here and 
there were crusts of snow, and a vigour in the air that 
was pleasant. The branches overhead had no leaves, 
and the warm sun sifted through. They came to an 
open space and sat down on a bench. There was not a 
person in sight: they could hear the faint, high sound of 
an automobile horn, like the drone of a wasp. 

Denise. She sat there with her little skirt, looking for 
squirrels. John was surprised at the freshness of her 
face—although that was what had attracted him the 
night before. She looked like a peasant girl: was slender 
and yet well rounded, and her legs were plump. Her 
eyes were gray and clear, like a child’s. And at that 
moment her short dark hair fell across her round cheeks 
as she bent down and looked for squirrels. 

Finally one came up. It sat in front of her, like a little 
old man in gray flannel pajamas, and stared at the 
bows on her shoes. She drew a walnut from her pocket 
and began to coax. 

There was something so real about her that John’s 
heart beat. He couldn’t help feeling that with her fresh 
cheeks... 

Different moods, different thoughts! for it was that 
that had enticed him the night before. But here in the 
woods it was different. Here in the sunshine it was cer- 
tainly different. Perhaps at this instant it was senti- 
mentality, or a result of that desire to transform himself 
which he had had on awakening, that made him take 
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another attitude toward her. He felt the irony of it— 
and even the banality—and yet felt that it was real. 

It was what anyone would do, he thought. 

“‘Denise, are you working nowr” 

“Oh, yes, Au Lion de Belfort, at the scissor depart- 
ment.” 

“Do they pay you enough to live on?” 

““Mep Oh, yes. I live with a friend, Mlle Martin, rue 
Bréa.” 

He asked her about herself. He wanted to know it all. 
And she chatted on about it. As far as he could make 
out, she came from a village in the Marne and was one 
of a large family. Yes, she had fourteen brothers and 
sisters, at least. She had grown up in a rough way, in 
the country. She had done this when she was very 
little: “Oh, those summer nights!” she said with a 
laugh. Those things were laughed at in the farmyard: 
were passed along with a slap on the back and a hoarse 
laugh. She didn’t like that. Yes, it was probably 
wrong. But she didn’t think much about it. She didn’t 
think she was bad. Her sisters all got married. And here 
occasionally she went with soldiers. She liked to. She 
liked to give them un peu de plaisir. Many of the girls 
at the store did: nearly everyone, she said, had her 
filleul—now looking about on the ground for squirrels. 

She didn’t seem able to sit still on the bench. 

But she told him all she felt. 

And he spoke to her what he felt. | 

After a while he took her hand. “Denise, I want to — 
help you. Will you write to me afterward?” 

“Vil write!” | 

They rose and walked toward the gate. At a restaur- _ 
ant outside they stopped and had lunch. They were both © 
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hungry and ate too much, and afterward wandered back 
into the Bois. They found a bench under a chestnut tree. 

He looked at her. She was soon asleep. She was in that 
light sleep where one can actually see the thoughts that 
play on the face—tlike sunlight flickering through the 
trees. He looked at her for a moment and then lay back 
and closed his own eyes. 

He fell into a clear reverie. February—but here the 
gZround was covered with snow. Here it was old-fash- 
ioned winter. He was walking across an enormous white 
field. It was his day of repos, and as he tramped along he 
read a letter. He had saved it until now. 

It was from Denise. She had written him. She was still 
at-the Lion de Belfort, in the scissor department. She 


_had found a cheaper room with an “old lady who has a 


great sorrow.” 


“1 am happy [she wrote in a boyish up-and-down 
handwriting], and I think of what you told me. Yes, | 
think of it now. I don’t understand everything about it. 
When do you have your next perme? When shall we be 
with each other? 

With all my heart, 
Your DENISE. 
“Write soon, chérz, | am lonely.” 


He reread the letter. That spring morning in the 
hotel room—when he had walked out on the balcony in 
his army underwear and listened to the church bells of 
Paris—he hadn’t forgotten that! He was thinking of it 
at that moment with a growing sense of irony; yet above 
all was pleased that she had written. He hadn’t expected 
her to write. 
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He felt from her letter that her life was changing. 
And what a little thing had brought it about! She was 
young and had liked him and had been ready to go 
either way. . . . He felt that it happened to be ‘the 
right moment. .. . 

He tramped on, thinking about it. He would write to 
her: not lecture her, but simply keep her where she was, 
if he could. He had done this much, and he 
keep up her interest... . 

He’d wait and write at the end of the mont 
to himself. Then the letters would be censore 
quarters. He folded her a 
eyeglass case. He watched 4 plump bird sail jover the 
wide field. He said out loud: {‘ Denise!” He had reached 
a farmyard. He stood in the centre of the road and 
looked intently in, as if there Scaneeine there that 
he wanted to see. .. . He looked at ison manure 


from which rose fine wreaths, like clouds of-incense; at a 
fat white puppy which gazed at him from the doorway. 
The sky was gray above, and it began to-snow. Large, 
trembling flakes without order. And in the distance he 
could hear firing. It seemed as if this were rounding 
into importance: a constructive work while everything 
about him was being destroyed. 

Denise! He felt at that moment an almost exquisite 
sense of self-negation: as if he were some instrument 
that directed her emotions, her life. 

A month passed. And two months. And four. 

There were important letters to write, things that he 
had to say to his family. And then finally one day he 
did begin a letter to her. But he couldn’t seem to find 
her address. 

He came to himself with a start forward. 
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“Promise me,” he said after a while, taking both her 
hands, “that you will write?” Denise was still sleeping. 

Her gray eyes opened with surprise. “But I did prom- 
ise——” 


Denise sat in a patisserie window drinking some 
chocolate and eating her egg. In the street the lighted 
kiosks were like doorways left open. It had been raining 
and now began again. A young man in a wet overcoat 
couldn’t keep his eyes off her plump legs. She let him 
look. She was hungry and ate fast. It was her supper. 
She had her coat thrown back, and her cheeks glowed. 

Finally she got up, and slipping the rest of her roll in 
her pocket walked out. The air smelt of rain: but only a 
little was falling: it was good, like walking under trees. 
She put up her collar and looked up. But when she 
reached the logement her round face was anxious. 
Entering the hall with its pale light and smell she 
tapped at the concierge’s door. Then opened it. A naked 
baby was crawling on the floor. The husband’s shiny 
face appeared under the light. Denise poked her head 
in. 

“ Bon soir, madame et monsieur—y a-t-il des letires, par 
hasard?” 

“Rien.” 

She closed the door—or the word did. 

She began to climb up the damp stairs, and then sat 
down on them. She took off her hat and her cheeks 
sank in her hands. It was a disappointment! She had 
thought to-day. ... In the Bois he had asked her to 
write. Had made her promise. And now nearly two 
months had gone by since her letter. She felt sad. She 
gave a great sigh: only by asking the concierge every 
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day if there was a letter did she know how much she 
wanted one. Her head felt heavy now, and everything— 
especially that room upstairs—seemed heavy and clos- 
ing in. 


“Perhaps he’s not well,’ she thought. She rose and : 


blew her nose and made her way up. “Yes, perhaps, 
after all, he’s not well.” 

She found “‘old’? Mile Boilleau, a woman of thirty, 
sitting at the table with her hat on. Mlle Boilleau was 
dressed in heavy black, and her eyes had black circles 
under them: she was very religious. She was always 
going out to mass. Above their bed she had a picture 
of the Madonna with her heart pierced with swords. 

Mile Boilleau was a complete mystery to Denise, 
who stood rather in awe of her. She wore any number of 
petticoats. 

She looked up and smiled as Denise came in. And 
then went out to church. 

Denise heard the rain on the roof. She walked over 
and had a good look at the Madonna of the swords. 
Someone had stuck a little faded cornflower in the 
frame. She gazed out of the attic window. Rain above 
and under. She let some fall on her face. It felt good. 
She wanted to go to a movie. 

But took off her wet shoes and stockings and skirt, 
and sat alone. 


That Sunday was a bright day, and after weeks of 
rain. Just such another Sunday! Denise woke up early 
under the eaves. She looked at Mile Boilleau’s sleeping 
face and first thought she was dead, and then stretched 
and turned and got up. Putting on her few clothes, she 
went out, and what a morning! You could eat the air. 
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Disappearing in a métro like a rabbit she came up again 
from the earth at the gate of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Everything seemed gay, and she was glad. ) 

It was nearly three months since she had been here. 
There were nursemaids and children and soldiers, and 
the same squirrels; yes, it was like the country, and 
now a breeze had sprung up. A carriage trotted smartly 
past, the whip nodding in the sun like a wisp of hay. 
She walked along. Oh, it was hard to walk along on such 
a morning and not look at anyone—not even catch their 
eye. She felt as if she were going to confession. She 
looked at a young poilu’s back and fancied herself 
strolling along with him arm in arm. He pinching her 
arm—and why not?r—but she walked on faster. She felt 
sad. She felt heavy. She felt that there would never be a 
letter. It clouded the day. What had been spring now 
seemed gray as rain. She turned around and went out 
another gate. 

There was a young lieutenant in a sky-blue uniform 
who smiled at her. She hesitated, wavered, stared at his 
tan boots, and hurried on. Hurried into someone. It was 
Carlo. He was in the uniform of a corporal of the 
Chasseurs and carried a cane and gloves. 

He didn’t ask where she was going. Didn’t say a word, 
this one. He kissed her, and taking her arm marched her 
down to the little lake where there were rowboats. 

Oh, well! She sang in her heart and pressed his arm. 

They were the same size. He wore a new, tight uni- 
form and had thin legs. Quite a crowd was getting into 
the boats. She watched a young girl in white step in 
and sit languidly in the stern, and the young man push 
off. It was too much! 

And then he took her plump arm and helped her in. 
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He wore a tulip in his buttonhole. Denise, if she was 
like any flower, was like a tulip. 

She sat there with her legs crossed. And sun, trees, 
and clouds danced before her gray eyes. She closed her 
eyes. She heard him chatting and heard the oars. — 
After a time she straightened herself and looked at him. 
There was no question what he wanted, this one: she © 
had never seen it so clearly. He was quietly pulling 
up to the bank. Her end of the boat was coming 
rOUNGdy +). 

Suddenly she scrambled out. She gave the boat a 
push with her foot and began to run up the grassy 
bank. He shouted: she ran. 

She stood outside by the gate thinking. Paris! 
It had never seemed wrong. . . . but here it did. She 
was beginning to half see that it was wrong here... . 
She wanted to ask him more about it. “‘ Perhaps Mon- 
day,” she said to herself. She poised like a sparrow on 
the top of the métro steps. She looked all around. 
““Monday there’ll be a letter.’”’ And down she went. 

But she felt depressed when she climbed up the stairs 
of the apartment. And lonely, and not half as sure. 
“Another time,” she said to herself on the dark land- 
ing, “it won’t be so easy.” 

She found Mlle Boilleau seated on their bed. It was 
dark. She had just come home from church and had her 
hat on and looked red and swollen. Denise was sur- 
prised to see tears in her eyes. 

_. “Why, what is it!” She ran up. 

And “old” Mile Boilleau began to cry. She cried for 
a long time on her pillow, on Denise’s shoulder, in her 
handkerchief. And finally told Denise everything over 
her wet handkerchief. 
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She had a fiancé. 

Denise was amazed. She stammered, “Ca—ca c’est 
vrai?” 

He came from Belgium, this fiancé. He had been 
_ taken prisoner early in the war. A few months ago he 
had been exchanged, but he had lost his mind from the 
privations. And when she went to the hospital to see 
hams!) 

Denise stood in the open window. At first all she could 
think of was: “Mlle Boilleau and a fiancé!’—and an 
old man with a white beard. She heard the sound of 
automobile horns. She looked down at the Seine, and a 
sword of light that came from the unseen river wall. A 
broad white sword like one of those that pierced the 
Madonna’s heart in the picture. She began to feel sad 
for her friend. She was so lonely. 

Suddenly she linked this sorrow with her own. She 
turned about and told Mademoiselle of her poilu. 

He was a foreigner, too, she said a little proudly. And 
they had made one or two plans. After the war they 
were going to 

“‘But I never see any letters,”’ said tall Mlle Boilleau, 
opening her eyes solemnly. “Doesn’t he write?” 

Denise stopped. She turned red. “Not now,” she re- 
plied, hesitating, ‘“‘no, not now. He—he doesn’t write 
French.” 

‘Ask him to write English. I can read it very well.” 

It all raised her hopes. And as the two got into bed 
they kissed each other warmly. Mlle Boilleau was like a 
hairpin, and Denise took what room she could find. 
“Ask him to write in English,” she heard her say, and 
Denise turned her back and tried to go to sleep in the 
gray room, but couldn’t. She tossed. She felt her sadness 
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coming on again. She heard Mademoiselle give a deep 
sigh, and then her deep, irregular breathing. 

“Why doesn’t he let me know?” she cried to herself, 
“if he zs right?” 


She felt she needed that. Such a narrow path to — 


keep 


It was the following Sunday, and the gray, stuffy 
trees on the Avenue de la Grande Armée were in leaf: 
really in leaf, high up. It was warm. It was now late 
spring and had a right to be warm. A little crowd sped 
by on bicycles. 

Denise was walking slowly along. She had the whole 
day before her and was making up her mind where she’d 
go. She stopped to rub a spot off the front of her jacket. 
As she approached the gate of the Bois de Boulogne, 
she saw a young man leaning against a tree. It was Carlo 
in his new uniform. 

She took one look around. 

She saw bugles twist and circle and flash in the sun. 
She heard the fanfare. A parade coming up! She ran 
over—she pushed her way through the crowd. She heard 
the drums; and then the bugles, and felt her hair creep. 


An officer was coming sideways on a white horse. He | 


rode right up to her. . . . The music made his horse | 


jump and her heart beat. It was the Alpine Chasseurs! 
She pushed her way nearer to have a better look. Now | 


they were marching past: rows of helmets and guns and 


feet. She stood on her tiptoes behind two women and | 
felt thrilled. The chasseurs! how they swung their arms! | 
How the bugles twisted in the sun!... And then a si- | 


lence seemed to come over the crowd. Like a dark sky. 
The chasseurs still went on, row after row, the same red 


| 
| 
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faces; but in silence. The bugles had stopped, and the 
people stood there gazing. A flag went by, torn and 
flapping. Denise pushed closer. She was nearly in the 
street. She pushed an old woman in heavy black who 
was drying her eyes with her wrist. The young girl 
looked at her in curiosity. 

Suddenly Denise’s round cheeks turned absolutely 
white. She cried out loud: “‘He’s dead!’ 

She found herself on a side street. She could hear the 
sound of the bugles again. She was in a street with gar- 
dens. She was thinking. 

There was no one in the street. Some branches over- 
head waved darkly in the sun. Denise stopped. Her 
thoughts were shaping. She murmured to herself, ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s why!” 

An hour later she climbed the old, worn stairs to their 
room. Mile Boilleau was sitting on their bed with her 
hat on, and there was a faint smell of lilac. 

Denise went up to her. She stopped in front of her. 
She stood in front of her. 

“V’ve just heard,”’ she said in a quiet voice. “He’s 
been killed on the field of battle.”’ 

Mile Boilleau dropped her bag. She threw her thin 
arms around the young girl’s neck. She kissed her on the 
forehead, on her cheeks, as if she were a sister. 

“Oh, my little girl!” she cried. ‘“Oh, my poor child!” 
And she burst into tears. 

But Denise did not cry. Her face was now rosy, like 
an apple, and lighted by the clearness of her thoughts. 
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PRESTIGE 


| HAD just come from playing pool in the bog. I saw my 
sister Scuttle poking her head through a green scum 


' portiére. She was twisting her neck from side to side 


and looking very anxious. When she saw me she drew 
her head in quickly, then pushed it out so that I could 
only see the top of her retroussé nose. 

“Oh, Scuttle, stop that foolish boarding-school trick.” 
I gave her a shove. “‘Don’t put on airs with your own 
brother.” 

“How did I know it was my own brother?” Scuttle 
opened her mouth gaspingly. “‘I saw you coming around 
that stump; you swim just like everybody else, so | 
thought you might be somebody in particular. What 
time is it? Where’s Papar”’ 

I swam to a floating log sundial. 

“It’s a quarter past gray lichen. Pappa’s still on the 
hunt; I passed him with a lot of the Committee a few 
minutes ago—Lor! you’d ought to have seen the old 
boy, Scutty, nervous as a water-rat. He’s been every- 
where! Seen all his influential friends, Old Josh Century 
and old Mr. Ark—why, he even went around and 
called on those low-down Mudds; but it’s no use, he 
can’t get a single raft or log or anything—everything’s 
taken. The Review is going to be more popular than 
ever; they even tell me that one skunk hired his log 
four months ago. Where’s Mummar” 

““Mumma’s downstairs making the snail and weed 

We tetertecyalihres 6 : 
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sandwiches, just as if we were sure of going to the Re- 
view! She can’t believe that there are no seats for us, 
she says something is sure to come up if it’s only a ring 
of toadstools. She says that Pappa has always had a log, 
and so he always will have one. She wanted Pappa to 
go and call on the Patriarch himself and explain things, 
and show the G. W. 776 carved on his under shell, but 
you know how indifferent Papa is getting to the social 
duties.” 

“Bother the Review!’ ] snapped. ‘I’m going down 
to the kitchen, maybe Mumma will let me help her shell 
snails.”’ 

I dove down under the scum curtain and rattled along 
the pebble-paved entry into the mud kitchen. I left 
Scuttle stuck in one place, head poked halfway out of 
the water, looking dismally around and crying. That’s 
my sister Scuttle all over, she’s the most melancholy 
young thing. There she was snivelling over the idea of 
not having a log from which to witness the Review! | 
| had already guessed why—not that Scuttle cared for | 
the Review, but because Mumma had invited Snapper | 
Blackclaw, that young swell from across the clay road | 
on the other side of the swamp, to join us on a handsome 
log. Scuttle had pictured herself with young Snapper _ 
at her side. Well, there’s no accounting for the queer 
things a girl wants to do! Now, J didn’t care how I saw 
the Review; I was rather hoping to be out with the _ 
gang chasing the parade, or climbing up on rocks to | 
cheer the band. j 

The Review takes place on the hottest day of the | 
year. All the best turtle families go to it. Ranged in 
lines on floating logs they sit and watch the sports and 
contests and swimming races, and pay their respects to _ 
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- the Patriarch—he’s the old boy that thinks he is the 
only person in the world with ““G. W. ’76” carved on his 
shell. He sits all alone on an empty starch box floating 
in the middle of the swamp. Here, surrounded by 
stumpsful of delegates, rafts crowded by widows and 
orphans, and attended by dragon flies and wasps, he 
sends telegrams to all parts of the world. Some of us 
fellows who were playing pool were wondering what he 
says in the telegrams. 

“T know, because I caught one of the dragon flies 
once and read the message,” Tim Stripe bragged to us. 

We all jeered at him, “Read one of Old Patriarch’s 
messages? I guess not, you’d get hibernation for five 
winters if you did.” 

There was a yellow-and-black fellow come in from 
some bog down East. He had been thirty years travel- 
ling ten miles, and had seen a good deal of life, and he 
too said he had picked up one of old Pate’s messages 
which some careless wasp had dropped. The message 
read, so the black-and-yellow chap said: 

“Greeting from the only individual who had 
‘G. W. 76’ carved on his shell.” 

While the fellows were talking I thought of Papa 
who has that very same thing carved on his shell. Pa’s 
very proud, he won’t speak of it, but I’ve seen him roll 
over many and many a time to show a few intimate 
friends who he was, but the whole swamp had gotten 
impressed with old Pate’s telegrams about himself, as 
no one had ever heard of Pappa’s G. W. 76. 

In the way of looks that Review isn’t so bad even 
when compared to the old Harlem River Parade. There 
are the charity school turtles all dressed in green sashes 
and wreaths and carrying banners; and their teachers 
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with swamp marigolds on their heads looking proud and © 
pleasant. They teach the charity children to paddle 
gracefully along, till their log comes to the reviewing | 


stand in front of the Patriarch; then every class rises, 


bows, and jumps into the water, forward; last year some © 


of the crazy little things got excited and jumped off 


backward; as result there was the rottenest kind of a — 


scandal, some say that there was one teacher that was 
ordered to hibernate for two years on account of the 
thing! 

Well, I found Mumma in the kitchen mixing spider 
paste and slicing lily buds for the sandwiches. When I 
came in she put me right to work shelling snails. Every 


time she turned her back I ate a snail. I was sitting there | 


helping Mumma when | heard someone fumbling down 
the mud corridor, hitting the walls from side to side. 

“That sounds like your pappa,” she said uneasily; 
“here, dear, hide the snails. He’ll want them for his 
dinner, and | don’t want to be bothered with getting 
regular dinner when | have been working my flippers 
to the claw getting lunches for the Review.” 

Sure enough, in came Pappa, hungry as a catfish and 
cross as hornets. When he saw me, he began right away. 

“That’s right, that’s right, sit around home with the 
women and children—and your poor old father out 
hustling all day to get his family standing room at the 
Review.” 

I drew my head into my shell. I burrowed deep down 
in the blackest mud | could find; | was mad. 

“TI could have gotten a log for you,”’ I muttered, ‘ ‘but 
you wouldn’t trust me, you never let me take matters in 
my own claws. You don’t like my methods. You and 
Mother are too conservative.” 
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“There you go again,” snapped Pa, fumbling round 
the kitchen. “That’s right, blame your laziness on my 
conservatism. Wait till your shell gets as heavy as mine, 
you ll be conservative then. My, my, young man! Wait 
till you’re married and have a whole raft of young ones 
no bigger than fifty-cent pieces, you'll have to hustle. 
Now you go right into your shell and stay there till I 
tell you you may come out.” 

I could see Pappa was upset, so I almost went into 
my shell and chewed flag-root and listened to him and 
Ma talking. Pappa was terribly excited. 

“Think of it,” I heard him say. “Think of it, at my 
age, too, with my prestige, to ignore my family—no log 
for me at the Review!” 

“Did you tell the Committee about the G. W. 776 
on your shell?’ asked Ma, snappishly, ‘‘you’ve always 
kept that a secret. It won’t be the first time I’ve said 
that it’s a big mistake.” 

“Did I tell them!” retorted Pa indignantly. “TI rolled 
over and showed it—think of my demeaning myself to do 
that—and didn’t | tell them how many mussel shells I 
paid last year and how many more I was willing to pay? 
But it’s all changed now, Torty, my dear—and then to 
add to it, that insolent little reptile—that watersnake 
that they have for the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means—he told me that my family was the 
byword of the town on account of the shallow way we 
hibernated. The first families, he told me, always went 
down four feet, and he had been given to understand— 
so he said—that I and my family only went down three 
feet.” 

Mumma groaned from the depths of her shell. “Well, 
it’s all too terrible, and think of its blighting effect on 
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little Scuttle, poor child, just as she’s coming out—just 
as Snapper Blackclaw has gotten interested in her. 
Oh, dear—oh, dear!” 

I poked just the tip of my nose out of my shell and-was 
listening. 

Indeed? .. . So that accounted for our not being re- 
served a log for the Review! How clearly I understood 
the whole thing now. I remembered how Hank Green- 
back (one of the gang down in the bog, a rich overbear- 
ing sort of fellow) had let the catfish out of the bog 
when we were practising swimming stunts! 

“My four-footed stroke is as easy as the first foot of 
hibernating—but there, your family have their own 
ideas on the subject—they only believe in three-foot 
hibernation, I understand?” 

I pushed my head a little farther out to see where 
Pappa was and how Mumma was taking things. Pappa 
was prowling moodily around the bases of the walls 
examining the bullrush underpinnings of the kitchen, 
while Mumma looked very low in her mind. She sat in 
one corner thoughtfully scratching one foot with the 
other. 

“Patriarch!” Mumma _ ruminated — “ Patriarch? 
Humph! He’s nothing but an old land tortoise, that’s 
why he used that starch box for the reviewing stand.” 

Presently we heard someone coming lightly down 
the front corridor. Scuttle pushed open the weed 
portiére; she crawled slowly in. 

“Oh, Pappa, ’’she whined, ‘‘couldn’t you possibly 
secure a logr”’ 

Poor old Pappa couldn’t answer; you see he’s awfully 
proud of Scuttle, he hated to disappoint her just 
before her début. He went into his shell and was 
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absolutely silent. Mumma began to cry, finally, and 
said that, as far as she could see, there was no use for 
the sandwiches; then Budge and Crawl, our two little 
chaps, came tumbling down the back mud entry; they 
were all eagerness to hear about the Review. 

“Couldn’t Pappa get a log?’’ they cried. 

“No, dear, the Committee were out all night apprais- 
ing logs, and young Watersnake (whom you must never 
speak to) has a grudge against your pappa because 
we would not pay extra rent for our hibernation grounds 
last winter. We’ve got to stay home, that’s all there is 
about it. Now, Scuttle, stop your snivelling, it will give 
you frog’s eyes. Children, if you say another word to 
bother your pappa, I’ll scratch your shells off!’ 

Budge and Crawl are funny little things; neither of 
them is bigger than the egg they came out of, and so 
contented! Give them a few pebbles to play with, or a 
chain of watercress, or set them afloat on a shingle in the 
sun, and they are good and quiet for hours. But with 
Scuttle and me it is different; we feel that we have 
family pride to support. Not only had we been doing 
some thinking of our own, but we had come to realize 
the value of the G. W. ’76 on Pappa. We had lived 
patiently on one side of the swamp because our parents 
liked it and were satisfied. But we had for years longed 
to live on the other side. All it meant was crawling out 
and crossing the red clay road in the middle of the 
swamp, and finding suitable lodgings where our dignity 
and Pappa’s prestige would be recognized. Scuttle and I 
had long been thinking it over; now, after the insult 
of Hank Greenback and this smug young Watersnake, I 
made up my mind. I was resolved upon giving the 
whole swamp a sensation that would supply them with 
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gossip for months. I slowly unfolded my feet out of my © 
shell. I went determinedly over to Scuttle, who was still 
snivelling. 

“Shutup,’’ P said: 

Scuttle, as usual, misunderstood me. She went ine | 
her shell and shut up so tight that it was a long time 


before I could make her understand and come out | 


again. 

ee Dry up was what I meant,’’ I explained. “There’s 
too much water in the swamp already; if you keep on 
crying everything will turn turtle.” 

“] don’t care,” sobbed Scuttle, “‘I] don’t care. I was 
to have invited Snapper Blackclaw on our log—and 
now, and now—oh, it is too cruel!” 

Now this young sprig Snapper Blackclaw lived on the 
other side of the swamp. I had rather taken to the 
chap myself. Lately he had been crossing the red clay 
road of an evening and jumping into our place; I | 
thought he came to chew flag-root with me and Pappa; 
it never occurred to me that Scuttle had anything to do 
with it. Snapper was quite a sport in his way; he had 
often said he wished we lived on his side of the swamp; 
said he had become thoroughly bored with the young | 
girls of his set—he found fault with the way they 
wrinkled their necks, and he said they were fast, though 
I hadn’t noticed that. Snapper’s red legs and graceful | 
way of handling his shell charmed the women of our 
family. Even Budge and Crawl were good friends with 
him; he often brought them a firefly or a lady bug to 
play with. We expected that eventually Snapper and 
Scuttle would swim into matrimony, and so Pappa and 
Mumma, as a method of announcing the engagement, 
had invited Snapper to witness the Review on our log. 
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Now [ put my head close down to Scuttle’s partially 
closed shell. 

“Why not borrow Snapper’s private log for the 
silly old Review? You know he keeps it this side of the 
swamp?” 

Scuttle tipped her shell and stuck her head out in sur- 
prise. 

“Pappa would never hear of it,”’ she objected. “ You 
know how proud Pappa is?” : 

“Water rats!” | ejaculated contemptuously. ‘I 
was watching Pappa when you were all talking. The 
old gentleman was crazy to suggest it, but he thought 
you were too proud. So much for parents and children! 
Now I’m sick of Pa’s mismanagement. You let me see 
this thing through. Pappa isn’t worthy of his G. W. ’76. 
Why, Snapper is a gentleman—he can do no more than 
refuse!” 

Little Scuttle opened her eyes wide and drew a long 
breath. “You talk exactly like the Green Tortoise in 
Soup or Sorrow,” she breathed admiringly. 

Then she looked fearfully around, afraid that Pappa 
would hear her, and added in a low voice: 

“Hurry up, go see Snapper and see what he says.” 

Well, the thing was so simple that I was ashamed not 
to have thought of it before; yet I recognize that if it 
had not been for my initiative and my wisdom of the 
world, our whole family would have been shamed for- 
ever. I tried to remind Pappa of this the other day, but 
it did no good, he merely put his head out and looked 
at me. “What do you mean, sir?” the old gentlemen 
roared. ‘‘ You speak when you’re spoken to. Go and 
hibernate with nothing to eat for six days!’ 

So much for parents. 
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Well, to continue, I went straight from Scuttle, 
crossed the red clay road and five hours later pulled the | 
cat-tail bell rope to the Blackclaw Mansion. | found the 
young sport in bed trying to decide whether he would — 
wear a green or a yellow necktie at the next day’s © 
Review. He yawned when [| came in, but when he saw © 
who it was held out a friendly claw. 

“How-de-do,”’ said Snapper languidly. “Well, what 
in this sluggish world can I do for you!’ 

I didn’t mince matters. I sat right down on the bed 
and told my story. I asked Snapper to help us out. 

“You are a gentleman, Snapper,” I said, “‘and this is 
an appeal from another gentleman—wmoney 1s no object, 
but the reputation of family pride and lineage 1s at stake,” 

When Snapper Blackclaw heard my story and under- 
stood its significance, words cannot describe his rage. 
The young sport was magnificent. He got out of bed and 
scrambled around the room, bumping into things and 
upsetting himself in his eagerness. 

“Your father with G. W. ’76 on his shell and too 
proud to own it?” said he. ‘“‘His aristocracy to be 
ignored?” 

“As long as there are Watersnakes in the swamp, it 
seems likely,” said I. 

“Is there no redress against the low, unprincipled 
scoundrels of the lower classes?’ asked he. 

“Not while there is only one starch box floating 
around,” | returned bitterly. 

“Are beauty, blood, a polished shell, and a sweet 
clinging nature like your sister Scuttle’s to be shamed 
before the whole swamp?” roared Snapper. 

Then I saw the chance. 
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“Not while Snapper Blackclaw is in the world,” I 
roared back. 

The young sport turned a proud neck on me; he 
waved his claw. “My private log is at your disposal,” 
he said loftily. “I will have it manned, and I crave per- 
mission to accompany you to the Review on it, my only 
request as reward being that, after the Review, you will 
all leave your side of the swamp and come to dwell on 
my side. We need your clear convincing manners, my 
boy, we need, ahem, your sister’s youth and beauty, 
we—er—we need the snail sandwiches of your mother, 
but, above all, we need your father! We of this side 
of the swamp know how to treat one whose shell bears 
the strange device G. W. 76.” 

Before | took my departure, young Snapper, with 
a slightly mysterious expression, took me to one side 
behind a special scum curtain that gave us more 
absolute privacy. He had, he said, a plan. He muttered 
a few words in my ear. At first I was shocked, then de- 
lighted. 

“What?” I backed away from him. ‘What? You 
really mean it?” 

Snapper stood immovable, “Why not?” said he. “It 
would be a sublime revenge.” 

I thought seriously for a moment. “‘It might mean,” 
said I gravely, “it might mean hibernation for years.” 
I thought of little Budge and Crawl and how they 
loved swimming around the swamp on a sunny day. 
“It is a dangerous risk,” added I. 

But Snapper nudged me again, dropping his voice. 
“Think of the laws, my young friend, the laws of 
hibernation may be one thing your side of the swamp, 
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on mine they are another. Once beyond the red clay road 
and your family cannot be touched by the Patriarch 
and all his flimsy pretexts.” 

I was amazed at the other’s clear-sightedness. | held 
out my claw. ‘Snapper Blackclaw, you are a noble 
swamp citizen—a hero. How can | ever repay your” 

Snapper carried the thing off well. He merely bowed 
with a graceful tilting of his shell. “My dear fellow,” 
said he lightly, ‘“‘don’t mention it, have a little fresh 
chickweed?”’ : 

But I excused myself and hurried home to relate the 
day’s proceedings to Scuttle. 

The next day the one side of the swamp was a scene 
of bustle and excitement. Snapper Blackclaw in full 
yachting costume was on hand early, and, going aboard 
his private log, was soon helping over the side, first 
Mumma—fat and humpy, dressed up in a green shawl, 
then Pappa, stiff, damp, and dignified; Scuttle, looking 
so coy and shy she would hardly put her head out of her 
shell, and lastly Budge and Crawl, all eyes and full of 
excitement. 

These two were for going right down into the engine 
room to watch the wood bugs handling the log, and to 
see the machinery, as snapper’s high private log swung 
out midstream. We could see all over similar logs, with 
groups ranging themselves according to size, ready to 
pass before the reviewing stand. Stumps and rocks were 
black with the crowd, even the rowdies and hoi-polloi of 
the swamp were out in full force, they had no logs, but 
hung on to one another’s tails to keep their heads above 
water. Policemen kept coming up to the surface in un- 
expected places, chasing these rowdy gatecrashers from 
one spot only to see them all pop up in another. It 
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scared Scuttle to see their long black necks and sinister 
eyes peering out of the green scum. Twice! saw Snapper 
put his claw around Scuttle to reassure her. 

Well, it was magnificent. The Beetle Band played, 
Our Native Bog. Uniformed dragon flies came and 
went, delivering important telegrams. Water spiders 
took mosquitoes out rowing on green leaves; the little 
charity turtles all recited a thing called “Invocation” 
which they seemed to like, only they called it “In Vaca- 
tion.”” The old humbug Patriarch finished the cere- 
monies with a benediction. He made it so long that | 
saw Hank Greenback trying to hold his head under 
water so as not to have to hear it. 

Then came the grand march, everybody swimming 
two and two around the biggest grass hummock. Then 
the crowds began to enjoy the promenades and the cat- 
tail swings and the water-grass mazes. They chased a 
greased water bug; and an old snapper, floating around 
on a raft, told fortunes. She told Scuttle’s and proph- 
esied that she would know great happiness as soon 
as she got “somewhere else.’”’ Snapper whispered to 
Scuttle, “She means when you get to my side of the 
swamp.” 

Then he drew me aside. 

“It is almost the moment for action,” he said in an 
undertone. I nodded my head. 

We two walked nervously up and down the log 
together. I thought of Snapper’s plan. 

“I must say, Snapper, old boy, | feel a little—well, 
queer. Gossip is an ugly thing—if we do what we are 
resolved upon doing—well, it means absolute ostracism; 
we can never come back to this side of the swamp!’ 

Snapper’s eyes gleamed determinedly, he threw back 
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his head, saying haughtily, ‘‘Ostracism can only exist 
when the people are turned out of a place. You’re 
not turned out, you yourselves repudiate this side of the 
swamp! After you’ve lived one week across the red clay 
road, you will forget you ever knew any other kind of 
life.”’ 

“But the rabble—your private log,” I insisted. 
“They will sink it. After they have witnessed our act 
of defiance, this side of the swamp will be turned into a 
terrible and revengeful mob—they will tear our scum 
curtains, uproot our furniture, pull up our cat-tail 
palisades, crowd us off from our rocks. They will *4 

Snapper haughtily interrupted. “Meanwhile,” wav- 
ing his claw loftily, ““meanwhile you will be calmly 
swimming about the dark tapestried halls of my club. 
Your father will meet the Elects and Patriarchs of my 
acquaintance. His G. W. ’76, the only such inscription 
our side of the swamp, will be properly recognized and 
honoured. Your mother will walk peacefully in a snail 
garden, where, embowered in weeds and roots, she can 
live tranquilly to the end of her days; your little 
brothers will find pet water bugs, uniformed dragon flies 
will do their bidding, they will feed on tenderest green 
chickweed, and the sweetest roots. As for Scuttle,”’ but 
here Snapper went into his shell in dignified silence: 
he would make no boast as to the happiness of Scuttle! 
I liked the fellow for it. 

At last came the signal for the disbanding of the 
Review. Two rafts, each with a water rat blowing on a 
blade of ribbon grass, started the breaking up. Then 
one by one each log floated into position and passed 
the reviewing stand; each group saluted the Patriarch, 
and as the old humbug rose on the starch box to return 
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it, each group performed a series of intricate somersaults 
and tumbled off the log backward into the water. This 
ceremony has been a time-honoured custom on our side 
of the swamp, and was invented by the Patriarch him- 
self. It is a complex and difficult evolution, designed to 
prove the stupidity of the vulgar saying “easy as rolling 
off a log.” 

Snapper Blackclaw had instructed his boatmen well. 
Neither he nor we had forgotten the insults of the Log 
Committee; yet all through the Review—though we had 
worn looks of aristocratic pride—we had not permitted 
ourselves to show anything like disdain or revenge. 
Now, however, the time had come to prove our spirit. 
Snapper had acquainted Pappa and Mumma with his 
plan; when he told Scuttle about it, she merely said, 
“You are too noble, I shall die of pride,’ and went into 
her shell. This was, I thought, awfully silly of her, but 
Mumma said that she was proud of her and that in 
every way she showed her careful hibernating. The two 
little chaps took the thing more to my taste. When 
Snapper instructed them as to his signals and what 
they were to do, each little fellow stepped up and held 
out a claw. 

“Vil follow you,” said little Budge. 

“To the last ditch!” said little Crawl. 

I can tell you I was proud of those youngsters; think 
of it—they are not bigger than spring birch leaves, and 
their little shells are soft as skunk cabbages. 

There was absolute silence when our raft floated down 
in front of the reviewing stand. Everybody seemed 
waiting to see what we would do. The swamp was black 
with heads poking out of the water. We were all ranged 
in line. Scuttle and the little chaps in the middle. 
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Snapper and I side by side, and Mumma and Pappa 
one at each end. When old Patriarch raised his left 
claw for the signal to salute him, my heart beat so | 
thought I would not be able to manage my shell. But 
suddenly I heard bully old Snapper give a jeer of de- 
fiance; we all rose on our hind claws, hissed at the 
Patriarch as one family, and, to prove our reckless de- 
fiance of the whole crowd, plunged off the log forward 
into the water! 

I shall never as long as I live forget the loud murmur 


that arose from the throngs all over the swamp. Every- 


where around us was a vindictive hissing and snapping, 
mingled with a flippering of applause here and there. 
There were cries that we had perpetrated a deadly in- 
sult, an atrocious outrage; calls for police, help, hiberna- 
tion for life. The entire swamp rose on its hind claws 
and demanded an explanation. It was given. 

Calmly, serenely, our entire party came up from the 
dive; we poked our heads out of water, glancing about us 
with an air of cynical disdain. We could see the Patri- 
arch standing there on his floating starch box. He 
had drawn far back in his shell, a terrible picture of 
offended majesty. Suddenly he drew himself up to his 
full height. The bright sunlight struck upon> his 
weathered marble of shell in an all-revealing high light. 
And it was then Fate stepped in to take a hand. The 
Patriarch must have lost his footing in his nervousness, 
for he slid off head over claws with the bottom of his 
shell exposed to full view—but the famous G. W. 776 
was so faint as to be unreadable! At last the truth was 
out! This ancient example of all that was dignified and 
wise was nothing but an old fakir who had gotten one 
of his servants to write those symbols there with a piece 
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of rush-light charcoal, never dreaming of this ungraceful 
tumble and final day of reckoning! .. . It was the very 
peak of our triumphal march. 

We all swam, very deliberately, very slowly, one after 
the other to the edge of the swamp. In a line we crawled 
up the red clay bank. Pappa escorted Mumma; Snapper 
led Scuttle, and I helped poor little Budge and Crawl, 
who were almost too frightened to walk on land. 

It had been part of our programme never once to 
look back on the place where we had been unap- 
preciated. I must say for Scuttle and Mumma that they 
never once flinched: they kept straight on till we reached 
the other side of the clay road and lined up once more, 
preparing for the first plunge into our new home. 
Mumma was so overcome that her shell rattled on the 
ground; Scuttle, her head on Snapper’s shoulder, was 
crying; even little Budge and Crawl seemed to realize 
the gravity of the thing, and hobbled along looking 
neither to right nor left. The one who really seemed to 
mind it the most was Pappa; but his spirit was not 
broken. Just as he reached the other side and we were 
all ready to dive, he turned his head and glared back 
over his shell at the old home. It looked very far off now, 
the swamp was a mass of green with black heads strain- 
ing to stare after us. Pa let out one long last contemptu- 
ous hiss. 

“We go,” he called back hoarsely—‘“‘we go to where 
there are no forged dates written on any shells, and 
where a genuine G. W. 76 will be properly recognized!” 

Then we all splashed in, Snapper leading the way, 
and began our new life on the other side of the swamp. 
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TOUCHE! 


ENHARDT could not recall when it was that he 

first saw the woman. Subconsciously, perhaps, he 

felt that she had always been in the background of his 

careless days, a superb, indifferent peacock strolling 
through the sleek gardens of his environment. 

She was deliberately beautiful: she was the creation 
of her own imagination. It must have been soon after 
Lenhardt’s arrival in Monte Carlo that he first noticed 
her. Even then, abstracted as he was, he conceded to 
her an abrupt tribute. Artist to artist! He had, then, 
completely forgotten her, since he was one of those 
rare cynics who avoid women consistently, without 
explanation or apology. But it was not until this partic- 
ular night—a night memorable because of its sudden 
infidelity to him—that she flashed fully upon his con- 
sciousness. 

Lenhardt kept his secrets to himself. He had no 
intimate friends, yet he seemed to know everyone, 
went everywhere. He had a smooth amiability and that 
surface charm which attracts all sorts of people without 
winning affection. Yet difficult doors opened to admit 
his dark, quiet, slightly foreign distinction. 

At Monte Carlo he was seen most often: cool and tire- 
less in the crowded gaming rooms, unmindful of the 
coddled air, the eye-searing lights, as if, here, he could 
breathe. He played constantly, but with compunction. 
And the spade-bearded croupiers, the yellow-faced, 
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heavy-lidded, smileless bankers quite frequently raked 
in his stakes. 

Lenhardt had never entirely trusted Fate, knowing 
her to be fickle and prone to play favourites. Suddenly, 
this night, this particular, memorable night, Fate had 
tired of him. 

He was sitting at the Trente-et-Quarante table, and 
had played his last louis. It was necessary to rise and to 
give his place to one of those who had for some time 
been playing uncomfortably across his shoulder. He 
made a gesture toward his coat pocket and at the same 
time discovered that it would be far easier than he had 
supposed to rob the man who sat on his right. He 
brought his hand up again and began casually to count 
over a roll containing twenty thousand francs in notes. 

So far, so good. 

He raised his eyes. 

“‘Faites vos jeux, messieurs!”’ 

His fingers hovering, his eyes darting, with a dry 
taste of triumph on his lips, he leaned forward to place 
his stake. 

The woman was watching him. She sat opposite him 
at the table, at the croupier’s elbow. Her lips parted. She 
bent her head ever so slightly. She had seen, and she 
made it quite clear to Lenhardt that she had seen. 
Artist to artist ... 

He rose suddenly, surrendering his chair to another 
with a polite bow, and, keeping the woman within his 
glance, imperceptibly invited her to follow him. She 
rose, smiled, and followed. 


Now, on the terrace outside, he watched her, trying to 
formulate a plan of acceptance, for accept her he must. 
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A cool, prickling sensation ran along his nerves. 
Never before had danger threatened him in just this 
way. He had been caught and wedged between the in- 
flexible angles of a situation, but never before had he 
been cornered by an individual. 

She waited for him to speak. He realized that there 
must be an explanation, since he could not presume to 
take possession of a situation that belonged without the 
shadow of a doubt to the woman. 

“You speak French?” - 

c¢ Yes.” 

“English?” 

P Yes: 

“Which do you prefer?” 

“Under the circumstances, French.”’ 

She suggested by her faint smile and a lift of her 
eyebrows that French was the language of the double 
entendre as well as of diplomacy; that he might find it 
necessary to avail himself of both. 

“T will not offer any excuses, mademoiselle,”’ he 
began. “It would afford us nothing.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Ts it too obvious to say that I regret-——’”’ 

Lenhardt smiled his easy, charming, comfortable 
smile. Tentatively, like a cat starting across a wet 
pavement, he began again: ‘Regret exceedingly——” 

The woman, he reflected, held the high hand, and his 
winnings were all on the board. He could ask no more 
of her than he would ask of any player with whom he 
had consented to sit in the game. She was clever. Poker- 
faced. Patient. Her smiling mouth, her brilliant, dark 
eyes revealed nothing. Exactly nothing. They strolled 
on the terrace side by side, and the most acute observer 


ae 
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could have detected no evidence of haste, of suspicion, 
of nervousness. 

For one brief instant, baffled, Lenhardt searched his 
mind for resources. Had he anything to sell, to pawn, 
to guarantee? No. The twenty thousand stolen francs 
in the right-hand pocket of his coat represented his 
entire available fortune. 

Nothing could have persuaded Lenhardt to make a 
break for it. Cowardice he had always regarded in the 
light of an unpleasant affliction. A lame arm. A twisted 
back. 

“‘T have but one choice,” he said. “‘One way only lies 
open to me. You are clever enough to guess what it is.” 

She acknowledged the compliment with a little bow. 

“| admire clever women. We shall, therefore, declare 
a partnership.” 

“Partnership?” she repeated. 

Lenhardt was surprised. Her voice had changed; was 
golden, unexpected, magnificent. He had of course given 
little thought to the woman herself. A necessary quick 
scrutiny. But that he would be stirred by her was 
something for which he was entirely unprepared. He 
risked an experiment with his usually trustworthy 
emotions, and let his eyes rest on the woman’s mouth, 
her lips, sharp, red, and mysteriously seductive. He 
was saved by the smile that lingered there, a smile of 
triumph and of satisfaction, feminine in its implication. 

‘““While I regret the situation,’’ he said, suddenly cool 
again, “it does not surprise me. You have been watching 
me for some time, here, at Deauville and at Madeira. 
I think I have drawn the correct conclusion?” 

“That is entirely possible,” she said calmly. 

Lenhardt laughed. The woman’s silence warned him 
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that he could gain nothing by sparring for time. He did 
not care two pins for what happened to him, provided 
that it was quick, sharp, and decisive. He did not want 
to be caught red-handed and given over to the police. 
The price of his profession had been its insecurity; the 
reward of his profession had been its unmatched ex- 
clusiveness. He had never before had to explain himself 
to anyone. 

“YT have watched you,” he said, ‘‘ever since I came 
to Monaco. Like myself, you have no friends and are 
acquainted with everybody. Am | right? Yet you gam- 
ble constantly and do not always win. In fact, you 
lose.” 

“You are observant,”’ she said. 

““What’s more, you receive no mail, and have a bank- 
ing account which fluctuates according to your luck at 
the tables. Again, am I| right?” 

“Perhaps,” she said. 

‘That is all | know of you, except, of course, that you 
are young and beautiful.” 

“Now, at last, Monsieur is complimentary.” 

“Merely observant,” he replied. ‘““May I draw the 
conclusion that you are after big game? Very big game, 
indeed? Very well! It is settled! To-morrow, morning I 
shall send’a box of flowers to your room. You have no 
maid?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Then no one will know that the box contains, as well 
as a sheaf of orchids, the twenty thousand francs you 
saw me take from another man’s pocket.” 

They paused. A little wind, coming laden with, the 
scent of flowers, warm, damp, sweet, stirred the wo- 
man’s hair. 
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“You will dine with me?” she asked. “Since I am to 
wear your orchids...” 

“At eight, to-morrow, mademoiselle.”’ 

They turned, walking slowly back toward the Casino, 
both smiling, both secretive, both cool. Over them the 
stars were just as cool and secretive and beautifully 
remote. 

“After this,” she said, in that unexpected, chiming 
voice, ‘‘we will speak English.” 

“Good. We'll go faster. . . . Let’s get down to busi- 
ness.” 

He struck a match; lighted a cigarette. In the quick 
flare, she turned to stare at him. A thin, dark face, 
sharp, saturnine, clever. ... The match was waved out. 

“‘T don’t look like a thief, eh?” 

He turned to her with a flash of anger, wanting to 
hear her voice again. 

“You look as pliable as steel,’’ she said. 

“You, at any rate, have bent me,” he retorted. “ But | 
shan’t stay bent. A man must call his soul his own.” 

“You don’t like women, do you?” 

“Not at all.” 

He paused again, and with a light touch of his 
fingers on her arm, held her. “Can | hope,” he asked 
hurriedly, even desperately, “for charity?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You will never again be rid of 
me,” she said. “I have your secret. | am as ruthless as 
you are. Now, what are you going to say?” 

“T shall place myself in your hands. First, a complete 
list of my resources, intentions, and requirements. I’ll 
play square with you.” 

“You'd better.” 

They leaned on the parapet, glancing down through 
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the warm dusk at the sea; at the pale ghosts of little 
ships riding at anchor. And then off at the diamond- 
strung lights of Nice. Lights moving, winking, suddenly 
blazing, blotted out. Lenhardt tossed his cigarette 
down into the lower gardens. Bracing himself with 
both hands against the stone balustrade, he said: 

““T guess you'll have to know about me, then. All 
there is to know. I’m not good at autobiography. I was 
born in Utah, in America, and I’ve been moving ever 
since. Now here, now there. I’m not happy unless I’m 
in danger. But it’s got to be danger that I create myself. 
You understand? | don’t give a hang for money. Not 
as you care for money.” 

“Ah! Mer” 

“Well, then, the average man or woman! I have, 
even now, a considerable balance distributed in many 
banking concerns: France, England, Italy—the money 
accessible at any time.” 

“Why, thenp’”’ 

“Why did I take twenty thousand francs from a 
stranger’s pocket? For one thing, he was a detective on 
vacation, and for another, you were watching me and I 
knew it.” 

She straightened, lifted her head, pressed the palms 
of both hands flat on the stone balustrade. 

“‘An expensive impulse, for you,” she said. 

“As it turns out,” Lenhardt retorted, “‘expensive for 
both of us. Since only last night, at the same table, | 
saw you slip the clasp on a pearl necklace and drop it 
into your lap.” 

“My own necklace?” 

Her voice was cool, but the words seemed to tighten. 

“No. Oh, no, indeed. Not your own.”” 
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“Where were your” 

“Just behind you. I played twenty-two and won, if 
you remember.” 

“What do I pay, then?” 

She swung around. Her eyes were all surface glint 
and shimmer. Only her fine nostrils quivered. And her 
breast rose and fell with her quick, shallow breath. 

“Didn’t I say?” 

Lenhardt struck another match. 

“Partnership. I never consider small game. There are 
no jewels sewed in the lining of my clothes or concealed 
in the toe of my boot. I am not an amateur.” 

“But | amp” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “‘ You are.” 

“Do you want to know who I amp” 

“No.” 

“My namep” 

“No.” 

“Then whatr” 

“You are, undoubtedly, a Russian princess,” Len- 
hardt said, for the first time making an expansive ges- 
ture with both hands. 

“] thought I told you,” she retorted. “I am English 
born. My name is Anna.” 

“Anna! As Russian as you please! My dear Anna,. 
God grant us happiness! Only I beg of you—one favour, 
one little, insignificant favour—do not fall in love with 
me.” 

She glanced at him sideways out of very queer eyes. 
“IT might even do that,” she said quietly, “and you 
could not help yourself.” 

Lenhardt was suddenly chilled. He made a polite 
bow, and with a flick of his finger-nail sent the second 
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cigarette hurtling after the first. Decidedly, he did not 
want a lovesick woman on his hands; it was bad enough 
as it was. But women always fell in love with him, 
whether he invited them or not. Being such as they were, 
they could not resist the challenge offered by his indiffer- 
ence, but sought always to possess the unattainable. For 
this, exactly, he despised them. They had no talent for 
impersonal adventure. Just as this woman had blun- 
dered in the comparatively simple matter of unclasping 
a pearl necklace worn conveniently in back instead of 
in front, so would she blunder in their association. 
Women, he thought bitterly, cannot even sin for sin’s 
sake. The crime alone is not enough; it must be the 
woman in her relation to the crime. 

“You flatter me,’ he said at last, with caution, 
thankful for the dark. 

“Our plans, thenr” she asked. 

“We will leave at once for Rome. As tourists, you 
understand. Monsieur et Madame. Very rich. Very 
respectable. Very devoted.”’ 

She put her hand on his arm; he brushed it off. 

“And thenp”’ 

“Paris, for the season. If we are lucky, we will go on to 
Buenos Aires. Can you hold your tongue?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Where is the necklacer” 

She lifted her arm. The lovely strands were twisted 
about her wrist, coil upon coil. 

‘1 changed the clasp,” she explained. 

A momentary dark gleam of admiration appeared in 
Lenhardt’s eyes. 

“Very good. We are—if I may say so—not entirely 
thoughtless.” 
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They laughed deliciously together, and, arm in arm, 
entered the Casino. Those who recognized Lenhardt 
bowed with an exaggerated accent, since his companion | 
was not only a beautiful woman but a peculiarly: radi- | 
ant and triumphant woman; but Lenhardt presented a 
blank face to the importunate glances of his friends. | 
Outwardly, he was his usual charming self. Inwardly, 
he was bitterly cogitating the fact that for the first 
time in his life he had blundered into an obvious trap. 

“You will call yourself Madame Lenhardt,” he said 
stiffly. “‘I am known among the habitués of these places 
as an Austro-French retired banker with affiliations 
in the Argentine. You will be known, therefore, as a 
South American. You speak Spanish?” 

Ves 

“The play is on, then,” he replied. But his lips puck- | 
ered as if he had tasted something bitter. 


II | 
They went to Rome, then to Lucerne, where, for two | 
dull and respectable weeks, they played petits-chevaux 
for small stakes. Lenhardt gave Anna everything she 
asked for. He had lied to her about his fortune, but for | 
some reason he hesitated to admit even comparative 
poverty to this luxurious creature. She flattered him by | 
her unquestioning acceptance of him as a man to whom > 
no extravagance, no folly, no ostentatious and expansive 
gesture was impossible. Her polished eyes rested on him 
with a sort of feline content: she purred within her 
finery. The twenty thousand francs filched from the 
detective’s pocket melted away before they left Rome: 
in a private club in the Via Condotti Lenhardt strength- 
ened his credit, playing roulette with the desperate 
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indifference which brings luck or disaster to such men. 

“You are generous,” she said. 

She lay upon a divan in their hotel room. Beyond her, 
an open window disclosed the panorama of the great 
city, the dome, the hills, and a radiant sky pulsing with 
light. Anna tilted her head and invited him to kiss her. 
“T am happy. | will follow you anywhere. I am yours.” 

Lenhardt moved a step away. ‘“‘ You are too kind. If 
you will pack your things, we will go to Lucerne, and 
from there, at our leisure, to Paris,’’ he said. 

He had not anticipated her extravagance, nor her 
passion for gambling. When she was not buying clothes, 
she was sitting at the tables, her face white and impas- 
sive, her long, pointed fingers hovering. When she won, 
she spent her winnings on furs and jewels. When she 
lost, she was sullen, more than ever an enigma, with 
drawn brows and tightened lips, a look of leashed fury 
in her eyes. 

In four months she lost a fortune. 

Their apartment reflected the restlessness of Anna’s 
desire for things. Things! Things! 

When she emerged from the hands of her maid, she 
was more than ever the creation of her own exotic 
imagination, since she was shingled and pomaded, 
enamelled and tinted, beautiful and damnable in the 
way of modern women. Jewels frosted her hands. Her 
back was bare to the waist. 

Lenhardt, watching her, hated her. He had prepared 
himself to lose his independence. But the price she was 
asking was exorbitant. He began to believe that not 
even silence could be worth what he had already paid 
and was continuing to pay. The appalling idea took 
possession of him that he might have to go on paying 
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to the end of his life. And for what? That she might 
threaten him silently, with a single, repeated, abomi- 
nable gesture which signified the bars of a prison. That 
she might squander his gains, destroy his peace of mind, 
and meet every tentative complaint with the threat he 
most dreaded and abhorred: “I love you. In spite of 
myself. I will never leave you.”’ He could not be certain 
that she meant even this, but if she did... 

There must be some way, he decided, to dispose of her. 
He might give her the slip, vanish, turn up again in 
South America with another personality, a new name, 
and a neat black beard. This would mean the long and 
arduous game all over again, and he was not as young 
as he had been when he first set about the careful crea- 
tion of the “face” he now wore with security in high 
places. It might be ten years before he could evoke 
another Lenhardt, another charming, trusted, mysteri- 
ous man of the world, known and yet not known, elusive 
yet never fugitive, desirable, impeccable, and free of 
entanglements. No. He must remain Lenhardt and yet 
somehow dispose of this woman who knew too much and 
asked too great a price for what she knew. Dispose. The 
word attracted him. He played with it, cautiously, with 
habitual restraint. He might buy her off. A lucky coup 
and a generous settlement. He might threaten her. No 
good. No good. She was not the sort to threaten or to 
cajole; she had no nerves, no heart, no soul. A bad egg; 
a very bad egg, indeed! A beautiful, bad egg. . . . What 
then? He paced the cluttered salon, picking his soft way 
back and forth across the velvet carpets, between little 
cushions, tabourets, and tables, very much as a gentle- 
manly hyena in a cage at the zoo paces back and forth 
between the incomprehensible barriers. 
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“You are restless,”’ she said. 

“Naturally. | am very nearly bankrupt.” 

“Thanks to me, eh?” She stretched her arms above 
her head, yawned, and then with great good nature 
examined the rings that crowded her fingers. ‘‘The 
idea was not something for nothing, but nothing for a 
great deal. | am holding my tongue, and you are a free 
man.” 

He kicked a pillow out of the way. “ You were to help 
aie: 

““T am ready.” 

He paused then, rocking on his heels. “Ah! I have 
something you can do.” 

“Something dangerous?” 

“On the contrary.” 

“What then?” 

He spoke in a voice that had in it no trace of anger or 
resentment, but rather a flat note of challenge. “You 
have succeeded in squandering a fortune,” he said. 
“You will therefore apply your considerable talent to 
making another.” 

“T have not been extravagant,” she said, “but un- 
lucky. I might have doubled all you gave me. Surely, 
you aren’t complaining? After all, you offered me, 
unsolicited, your protection and your name.” 

“1 have forgotten nothing. Your wit won for you a 
gentleman’s agreement. But damned few women 
know what that means. You aren’t honest.” 

“I am no better than you,” she reminded him softly. 

“T hate you,” he said. 

“Big game! How ridiculous we are! Thinking we had 
bagged a lion when we had snared a weasel!” 

She began to laugh. She took his measure and laughed 
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at him. And Lenhardt saw with transfixing clarity 
that somehow he must be rid of her. It did not do to 
have a mirror on the premises to reflect the ugliness 
he had learned so well to conceal. 

So then, in a low voice, with an eye out for servants 
and eavesdroppers, Lenhardt outlined a plan that had 
been born, full-fledged, on the spur of the moment. 
There was a sort of flicker in his eyes the woman had 
learned to regard with some respect and a great deal of 
curiosity. 

“ Afterward,” he concluded, “we will divide the prof- 
its and dissolve the partnership. I would rather set you 
free with half a million francs and risk your babbling 
than have you on my hands, muzzled.” He smiled at her, 
showing his teeth. “Now,” he said, “‘you have the 
truth.” 

“Suppose, for instance, that we fail?” 

“Whether we fail or not is entirely a question of your 
honesty.” 

“Honesty? Are you being humorous?” 

“You are well known at the Club Vingt-et-Un. So 
am |. If you play straight, I’ll get away with a million 
francs and you will have your share. If you don’t play 
straight, you'll get nothing. I am penniless.” 

“To-night, then?” she asked. 

A “By all means. The sooner the better. Look your 
est. 

“You will send me orchids? Once before, you prom- 
ised, and forgot.” 

“Orchids, of course! With pleasure.” 

He made a gesture of aversion, betraying the state of 
his nerves. 


— 
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““A crime like this will serve to separate us as effec- 
tively as death itself.” 

Anna closed her eyes. Her body, relaxed among the 
frivolous, useless cushions and bright silks, became sud- 
denly dedicated to the thought that possessed her. 

“Tt would have been easier to make me love you, 
Lenhardt! A woman in love is so easily disposed of! 
You are not as clever as you pretend to be.” 

He brushed the difficult moment aside with an im- 
patient, angry sweep of both arms. “One thing more.’ 
You are Madame Lenhardt, remember, with a reputa- 
tion to consider.” 

“Who will escort me?” 

He went to the telephone. 

“The richest man of my acquaintance. Kamerosky, 
the banker.” 

He spoke smoothly, with ingratiating charm, into 
the mouthpiece, and Anna heard him explaining to 
Kamerosky that he would consider himself forever in- 
debted, that he was obliged to go to London, that his 
wife lacked an escort. The smiling voice went on and on, 
meeting the banker’s reluctance with the assurance 
that the Club-Vingt-et-Un was eminently respectable, 
a place “‘very amusing,” where roulette was played for 
sufficiently high stakes to excite one “to whom money 
meant little or nothing. .. .” With this adroit flattery, 
Lenhardt landed his fish. He murmured, ‘‘Bzen, bzen!’’ 
with just the right accent of gratified acceptance, and, 
as he replaced the receiver, he drew his tongue quickly 
over his lips; his eyes ceased to include Anna, but be- 
came at once secretive, absorbed, and cruel, blind to 
everything but his intention. 
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IIf 


The Club Vingt-et-Un was near the Bois, in a street 
well frequented during the day and very nearly deserted 
at night. Society prefers to gamble without being seen. 
The discreet facade, the shaded windows of a small but 
elegant house, concealed the most famous gaming rooms 
in Europe. The grilled door was opened to members by 
an attendant who had performed the same service for 
fifteen years. He was, as far as the habitués went, name- 
less, yet he knew everyone, had never admitted a 
pauper, a crank, a thief, nor anyone who was desperate, 
ill-mannered, or drunk. It was understood that those who 
frequented the Club Vingt-et-Un could do so un- 
molested. 

Within, once you had passed the doorman, a short 
flight of carpeted stairs led to the salle—there was only 
one—where, behind thick ruby velvet curtains, the 
Parisian equivalent of a bouncer waited to pass the 
initiated customer toward the table, or, if the emergency 
should occur, toward the door. 

Four bankers officiated alternately during the eve- 
ning, and the hours of play were from ten until dawn. | 
The first pale flicker of light behind the drawn blinds 
saw the hurried closing of the bank and the departure 
of the players. 

Supper, with champagne, was served in an anteroom, 
and the kitchens were downstairs, connected with the 
pantry by a dumb waiter. 

So, as Lenhardt had foreseen, there were only four 
officials present in the main part of the building at the 
same time: the doorman, who was armed, the floorman, 
who was also armed, and the two officiating croupiers, 
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who were not. Long security, a rigid initiation, had 
served to weaken the defences. The Club Vingt-et-Un 
was not known to the underworld; yet fortunes were 
won and lost at that single green-topped table every 
day in the year. It was considered a privilege by men of a 
certain type to meet disaster in this room, or to walk 
from it enriched beyond the dreams of desire. 

Lenhardt waited in his apartment until Anna and 
Kamerosky had gone. The metallic rustle of her.gown, 
her laughter, the staccato tap of her heels passed along 
the corridor. Kamerosky murmured compliments in 
a flattered, unctuous voice. The door closed, the lift 
descended, and outside a motor purred away with a 
clink of chains on a wet pavement. Lenhardt sat down 
to wait in the cluttered salon, keeping his eyes fixed 
on a porcelain clock, which had a nervous, erratic pendu- 
lum. His lips quivered, but his eyes were dark and 
steady. 

At eleven-thirty, wearing an overcoat, a soft hat, 
and carrying a cane, he set out for the usually deserted 
street near the Bois. 

He was well known at the Club Vingt-et-Un. Mon- 
sieur Lenhardt, the excellent sport. Lenhardt, the 
gentleman. 

The door swung back as soon as he appeared in the 
outer vestibule, where a strong light from above made 
the identification of arrivals from behind the grill an 
easy matter for the attendant. 

As usual, Lenhardt smiled his wholly disarming 
smile, and said, ‘‘Ah, bon soir, Alfred,” in his usual 
charming way. A vague, blurred sound of voices, laugh- 
ter, the clink of money floated down the stairs. But no 
one was in sight in the corridor, or above, on the land- 
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ing. The velvet curtains up there hung in straight, — 
heavy folds across the brilliant scene within the salle. 
Lenhardt gave his hat, his coat, and his gloves to the 
doorman. ‘ 

“It is raining quite hard,’’ he said. ‘Beastly night. 
But then, at this time of year——” | 
And suddenly, as the doorman turned toward the 
shallow closet which did duty as a cloakroom, Lenhardt 
struck him with the loaded head of the cane he still car- 
ried—a crushing blow that dented the skull, a terrible, 
killing blow delivered with skill and unexpected vio- 

lence. 

Lenhardt caught the body as it fell and dragged it 
into the closet. He kicked the hat and overcoat to one 
side. But the cane he placed carefully against the door, 
where it might be easily recovered by one in retreat. 

Then, with a change of expression, he ran lightly up 
the stairs and parted the curtains. 

The players were clustered about the table. Anna 
wearing cerise, with diamond leaves in her hair, at the 
croupier’s left. Kamerosky, already hot and dishevel- 
led, standing behind her. Smoke drifting, clinging, under 
the crystal chandelier. The green of the table, harsh 
and flat. The pink and yellow and white of watchful 
faces. The glitter of money and jewels. Flesh. Hands 
groping and grasping. A croupier with heavy-lidded 
eyes and scarlet lips, with hair like black satin. Odour 
of perfume and wine and money. Greed, avarice, 
triumph, despair. All of this Lenhardt saw, and all of it 
he hated, before he made the next move. He tied a thin 
silk handkerchief over his face and stepped into the 
room. Without warning, but with a steady hand and 
excellent marksmanship, he fired at the chandelier, 
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shattering the crystal drop directly over the table. It 
fell with a splintering crash, and all the intent faces, 
pallid and scared, turned as if pivoted. 

“Ladies. Gentlemen. The croupier will bring me the 
bank. The house can well afford to lose, but I cannot.’ 

He waited for Anna to do what, surprisingly, she did. 

“Thief !” 

She started up, overturning her chair, and once more 
Lenhardt fired. She stared at him, silent, in a silence 
that was shocking, and, crumpling suddenly, fell face 
_ down on the table. 

No one moved. 

“1 mean what I say,’ Lenhardt repeated. “The 
croupier will bring me the bank. At once. Everything.” 

Anna lay on the table, her white arms buried in a 
scattered heap of gold coins, a loosened coil of black 
hair tangled in a frosty spike of diamonds. The shot 
had passed above her and was imbedded in the wall, 
where a small puff of plaster drifted out and up, like 
smoke. Anna was not dead. She had pretended to die. 
The croupier, licking his lips, his eyes darting, began to 
gather up the stakes: gold, notes, checks, he swept them 
all into the black leather bag that was always kept at 
hand for the removal of superfluous money to the safe 
in the office. A furtive, quick gesture under the table, 
and Lenhardt fired again. 

He jerked the bag out of the frightened fellow’s hand 
and flung himself backward through the curtains, then 
down the stairs, and out into the street, where a steady 
downpour of rain gurgled in the gutters and puckered 
the surface of the streaming asphalt. 

A moment later he turned the corner into the Bois, 
walking calmly, his overcoat across his arm, his hat 
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pulled down, a black bag, a pair of gloves, and a cane 
stamping him to the casual observer as an avocat re- 
turning late from his office, a musician on his way home 
from the theatre, or possibly a doctor going to the bed- 
side of a patient. He walked steadily away from the 
scene of his crime, keeping always in the shadow of the 
trees, seeking the less frequented paths, only emerging, 
at last, where the traffic of people and motors, the glitter 
of street lamps, the confusion of the city closed around 
him and concealed him. Then, for the first time, he 
drew a deep breath and relaxed the grip of his right hand 
on the revolver in his pocket. He paused beneath the 
arcade on the Rue de Rivoli to put on his overcoat. He 
even took time to light a cigarette and to shake his hat — 
free of water. 

When he returned to the apartment and deposited the 
black bag on one of Anna’s teakwood tabourets, he 
noticed that the porcelain clock registered half after 
twelve. 


IV 


But he was not free, and quite clearly he saw the 
reason why. So long as Anna lived there would be some- 
one who knew beyond the shadow of a doubt that he had 
killed the doorman. Lenhardt had failed to consider 
this one important flaw in the beautiful fabric of his 
almost perfect crime. A stitch dropped, and the whole 
cloth unravelling... 

And what happened to that estimable guardian, the 
bouncer? Where had he been when the shots spatted 
against the chandelier, the wall, the floor? 

Lenhardt rose hurriedly and shifted the bag to the 
dining room, where, opening it with an impatient 
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jerk, he spilled the contents out upon the table and 
began to count, making little heaps of gold, little stacks 
of notes, little mounds of silver. Then, losing count in 
an atrocious mental confusion, he swept everything 
into a heap and left the room to wash his hands. They 
were stainless, the nails varnished, the flesh cool, yet, 
holding them beneath the jet of water, Lenhardt felt a 
deep nausea, sickness at the pit of his stomach. 

“Pll kill her, too,’ he said aloud. 

Not that way. There were better, safer, quicker ways. 
He opened the medicine cabinet and searched along 
the shelves for a bottle containing white tablets. Eight 
of these he dropped into water and watched them dis- 

- solve, holding the glass against the light and shaking it 
gently. Then he shattered the bottle on the tiled floor, 
so that the poisonous tablets scattered and rolled into 
every corner. Some of them he crushed underfoot. 

When he returned to the dining room, he was quite 
calm and smiling again. He placed the glass of slightly 
clouded water on the table, within reach. Then he 
lowered the lights and drew the curtains across the 
window. 

It was a simple matter to argue for safety. Before 
dawn, he would leave the apartment and set out at once 
for London, stopping over at Harwich, since he must 
manage to lose a day. 

From London, he would send an affectionate wire to 
Anna: “Stopping at the Carleton, my dearest love, 
home to-morrow.” Something of that sort, characteris- 
tically charming. 

When they wired him that they had found her, that 
she was, in fact, dead, he would hurry back. It would 
be discovered, almost at once, that she had lost forty 
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thousand francs at the Club Vingt-en-Un the night 
of the spectacular hold-up and shooting. 

A suicide! 

Rehearsing this, Lenhardt was convinced that. he 
had played his game very well indeed. After all, he was a 
talented fellow, an overwhelming fellow! If this was 
the third act of the play, it was the best third act he 
or anyone else had ever written. The curtain would 
fall upon the suicide of an extravagant woman, to rise 
again upon a widower attempting courageously to erase 
the memory of a wife who had betrayed him. Lenhardt, 
free again. 

Hearing Anna at the door, he drew up a chair and 
scattered that considerable stolen fortune over ‘th 
surface of the table. He braced himself for the eventual- 
ity. He did not doubt that he could forget what he had 
done and what he was about to do. 

“AnnaP” 

She came up behind him. 

“You have the money! How much?” 

““We succeeded, eh?” 

“Better than I hoped,” she said. “You startled me 
when you appeared at the Club. I had just sent the 
floorman into the anteroom to get my wrap.” 

“Very clever! Well timed.” 

She put her hands on the back of his chair. 

“T am wearing your orchids,” she said in a new and 
gentle voice. Smiling, she unfastened them, drawing 
from the metallic stuff of her gown a long pin mounted 
with diamonds and rubies. She threw the orchids — 
on the table before Lenhardt. 

He spread out his hands. “Be quiet! I’m counting.” 

“How muchr” 
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“Enough for us both.” 

“The checks are worthless, you know.” 

“Naturally.” 

Her hands fell upon his shoulders, slipped down along 
his arms. He felt her breath on his cheek. ‘‘You are 
really going to send me away? No one suspects. The 
police were sympathetic, solicitous. Kamerosky told 
them you were in London. .. I played my part, didn’t I? 
I got rid of that bouncer. I’m not a fool! Let me stay 
with you.” 

He sat, rigid, in silence. 

“Too late, perhaps,” she said, “I recognize what 
might have been a great love, happiness . . .” 

© She drew his head against her, close, closer. Something 
pressed. into the back of his neck: a jewel, a pin. He 
tried to jerk away, but she freed one hand and with the 
other sought and sought... 

“Anna,” he began, “Anna... .’ 

A swift, numbing paralysis ran darkly through his 
veins. He sagged; the head she held within the circle 
of her arm fell forward loosely. With a jerk, an audible 
gasp, she drew out the pin she had thrust deep into his 
neck at the base of the skull. For a moment she could 
not bring herself to look at him. He slipped down in the 
chair, and fell sideways to the floor. On his face death 
had frozen an expression of surprise and horror, a look 
of reproach, an agony, a violent and futile rebellion. 

Anna steadied herself. Her knees were weak, weak 
as water. Thirst! A parched mouth! She groped for the 

glass Lenhardt had placed on the table. A glass of water. 
Thirsty! Thirsty! Some of it spilled, but she managed to 
get it to her chattering lips, and to drink, all, all of it, 
to the last drop. 
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IN THE BACK- 
WASH 


by 
FRANCES BRAGG MIDDLETON 


Frances Bragg Middleton has lived 
most of ber life in Texas and is most 
intimately acquainted, perhaps, with 
“the grim country between Houston and 
the Gulf.’ She witnessed the destruction 
of Galvesion by the great hurricane of 

1900. 


IN THE BACKWASH 


ROUND the high and sandy knoll where Palo 

Alto Plantation House had stood for three 
quarters of a century, the Brazos, that crooked, treach- 
erous river of South Texas, had risen to a spread 
of forty miles. Mercifully, for most, the rise had been 
slow. But mercy had stopped short of Palo Alto and 
Patricia Rice. 

Her husband, lost to all sense or understanding ex- 
cept of the heat and racking chill of the fever that beset 
him, she had sent to a Houston hospital. How terribly 
she had yearned to go with him only heaven knew. 
Yet she had stayed behind to get the cattle out. Her 
overseer was a new man, as yet an uncertain quantity, 
and her Negro riders, though loyal and honest as the 
average, needed bossing, and she had done a good job of 
it. After days of strenuous and frenzied effort there was 
not, so far as she knew, a single hide marked with the 
P. A. Bar \eft in the bottom. But she had delayed her 
own going just twenty-four hours too long. The dike 
across Chenango Bayou had broken in the night, and 
the live oaks that bordered the road stood twelve feet 
deep in muddy, swirling water, water that was poisoned, 
moreover, by the alkali washed down from the plains 
to the northwest. 

Patricia stood on the wide front gallery with her 
white overseer and planned her campaign. For a cam- 
paign it would be in the grimmest sense of that military 
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word ; a fight, and she knew it. She was fearless, as those — 
who live in the backwash at the rim of civilization 
must be to live at all. But while she walked in the 
armour of her inbred consciousness of white-skinned 
superiority, she took no unnecessary risks and saw no 
sense in blinking facts. | 

“We’ve got enough to eat,”’ she said. “That is, if 
we’re careful. But there seem to be a lot of outside nig- 
gers here. There always are in an overflow. About how 
many, would you say?” 

“Not countin’ the kids, there’s all of fifty, Mis’ Rice.” 

Mullins was long and lank and stooped in the shoul- 
ders. He spoke uneasily, with an effort. His eyes kept 
shifting from one spot to another, as if he expected an 
ambush. 

“Fifty—and the children. Well, we can manage—half 
rations if we have to. It can’t last long. The river never 
was so high before. It’s got to go down. I’d send you 
out for help if the current wasn’t so dangerous—and the 
drift logs, too. There’s one boat left.” 

“At that, it ain’t so dangerous as them niggers, Mis’ 
Rice.” 

Patricia Rice turned and looked squarely at him. Her 
eyes narrowed, took on the look of one realizing for the 
first time a man’s potentialities. One of her own kind 
would not have spoken so. The ever-present danger that 
lurks in the shadow of a totally untutored race is never 
acknowledged by those who have most cause to under- 
stand it. Mullins, she remembered, was not of her sec- 
tion. When she next spoke it was with the tolerant, half- 
contemptuous pity a native Southerner always displays 
in discussing the Negro question with an outsider. 

“The niggers are all right.”’ Her voice was a trifle 
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sharp. “They never do any harm when you know how 
to handle them. I could do it myself if I was a man. 
They’re not afraid of a woman.” 

“YT dunno. They don’t like me,” he muttered. There 
was something sullen, stubborn, in his tone. 

“You mean they don’t like to work. Of course they 
don’t. But we’ve got to make them, just the same. 
We've got to find something for them to do, Idle hands 
are the devil’s own tools, you know. And you’d better 
move your family up here to the house. You'll be safer 
if the river keeps coming up, and I’ll feel safer with you 
close. You don’t know, Mr. Mullins,” in a voice that 
suddenly deepened and warmed with feeling, ‘“‘you don’t 
know what it means to a woman to have a white man 
around with a six-shooter in his pocket.” 

“T dunno.” Mullins’s voice was toneless and dreary. 
Shortly afterward he left. 

A little later she selected a key from the bunch that 
hung from her waist and opened the storeroom door. 
Pleasantly, almost gaily, she doled out the day’s supply 
to the waiting blacks. Her female progenitors had been 
doing that in precisely the same way before Appomat- 
tox Court House had meant much more than a wide 
place in the road. They did it, somewhat differently, 
perhaps, in Elizabeth’s time, in John’s, in Harold’s. 
Lady—loaf-giver. No matter what women have done, 
may do, can they ever know a higher title than that? 

“It’s a little skimpy to-day,” Patricia told them. 
“We'll have to make it last till the river falls or white 
men come and take us off. If we eat it all at once we 
won’t have anything to-morrow or the next day.” 

They seemed to take it in good humour and trooped 
off to their quarters. One of them hesitated, made as if 
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to speak, but finally went with the rest. That was 
Hamp, the blacksmith, a sooty, middle-aged giant 
with a pair of magnificent shoulders and just enough 
flesh to save his corded muscles from the unpleasant 
conspicuousness of the Farnese Hercules. A little line 
sprang unbidden between Patricia’s eyes as she watched | 
him. He was an old hand, faithful if any of them were. 
What had he been about to say? 

She sat at the head of the table that night with three- 
year-old Mollie in the high chair beside her and one- 
year-old Kate in her lap, and tried to reassure Mrs. 
Mullins and her sister. To no purpose. The women were © 
badly frightened. Patricia began to wonder if Mullins 
himself was not of as poor mettle as they. Her doubts 
were settled finally in the morning. The whole Mullins 
tribe was gone. 

She stood on the gallery again and watched the cur- 
rent tug at the hanging beards of Spanish moss. The 
water was a trifle higher, she thought. And as she 
considered the chance of Mullins’s sending help to her 
she shook her head. It would have taken a strong arm 
and a strong heart to guide that crazy old boat through 
such a sluice as that. Surely he had waited till dawn 
and surely he had had sense enough to keep to the road- 
ways. But even so there were hidden logs to reckon with; 
and washed-out fence posts wound with tangles of 
barbed wire; and always the chance of meeting an up- 
rooted tree, its branches spread wide to sweep one to 
destruction. Again Patricia shook her head. Another 
turned page—there was work to be done... 

She went into the house and deliberately closed and 
bolted the heavy oaken door. With the same deliberation 
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she went the rounds of the house downstairs. Every 
window shutter was locked, every door chained and 
barred. She felt perfectly still inside, as if her heart and 
her breath were suspended in a vacuum. But they 
weren’t. They were functioning quite normally and 
regularly. Her hands were steady. Her brain had never 
been so clear. 

Hers was an old house, built strongly and solidly of 
brick—a pioneer house with a big square well-stocked 
pantry, and a cistern under the kitchen floor. It had 
withstood a two-weeks’ siege in ’36 of some two or three 
' score of Santa Ana’s men, and had survived a battle 
fought hand to hand up and down its stairways in ’65. 
But men had fought that battle, stood that siege. 
Grim, determined, desperate men. If the worst came to 
the worst she could never hold it. Not alone. 

When she went out the back door she locked it behind 
her, and she carried a light rifle over her left arm. 
The blacks knew that Mullins was gone. She realized 
that as soon as she saw them huddled in front of the 
storeroom door. She ran a cool and wilting eye over the 
crowd. Her voice meant business. 

“I want every gun on this place. And I’m going to 
have them before a one of you gets a bite to eat. I can 
trust my own people”’—a lie, but through sheer will 
power conviction rang in her voice—“ but these strange 
niggers may make trouble. We can’t have rows and 
fights and shooting scrapes. Go get those guns. Every 
mother’s son of you that’s got one. Quick!” 

They went. She watched the firearms stacked against 
the kitchen door. Suddenly her mouth grew tight and 
her eyes blazed. 
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“Talt keeps a shotgun. Get it, Talt.” 

And Hamp, the blacksmith, bent on slinking, yellow 
Talt a lowering eye: 

“Nigger, git dat gun.” 

The waiting crowd of blacks swayed, settled again to 
quiet. There was a mumbled word or two somewhere in 
the rear. Talt got the gun. 

Patricia unlocked the storeroom door. 

“Go in there, Hamp,”’ she commanded. “Open the 
faucet of the whisky barrel and empty those jugs of 
port and claret. Hurry now.” 

The liquor gurgled noisily to the hard dirt floor. 
Tongues licked out and moistened black mouths, black 
nostrils twitched greedily. As the last drop of that mel- 
lowed heritage soaked into the earth Patricia looked 
grimly upon her work and knew that it was good. 

Under her direction Hamp apportioned the food to- 
day. A trifle less than yesterday. Patiently, carefully, as 
one teaches a dog a new trick, Patricia explained the 
plight they were in, urged upon them the necessity of 
going slow with the food supply, besought them to save 
every scrap and paring, to keep in at night away from 
the snakes that invariably took refuge there in time of 
high water. But she knew that her audience was not 
with her. It was going to be a long, hard pull. One 
against fifty. There were only a few acres left above 
water. How could she find work for them? And when a 
Negro is idle he wants to eat all the time. And fight. 
And think about his wrongs. Some white men are like 
that, too. 

“De water’s mighty nigh techin’ de flo’ bb: my house, 
Miss Pat,’’ Hamp ventured. “Does yo’ ’spect it’s safe?” 

“No, I don’t. Move out and double up with somebody 
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else. Take that barrel and the jugs to the kitchen steps.” 

She locked the storeroom and waved the blacks away. 
To officious offers of service she gave a decided refusal. 
Her house servants she had sent away with the last of 
the stock and such of the field hands as were ready to go. 
These who remained were wilful procrastinators and 
refugees from other plantations. She had done nothing 
to invite such a responsibility. But there it was. 

Hamp set the barrel, the jugs, the firearms, and such 
food as she had taken for her own use inside the big 
barnlike kitchen. She did not ask him if any guns were 
missing. If he wanted her to know he would tell her 
without asking. Otherwise he would lie. And to ques- 
tion him would weaken her prestige to the danger point. 
She knew that he had something on his mind, some 
information he wished to give her. But he left without a 
word. 

After bolting the door she carried the guns into the 
square, stiffly furnished front parlour, where she threw 
back the hearth rug and carefully ripped up the flowered 
Brussels carpet along the front edge of the hearth. 
There were some loose boards beneath, concealing a 
large hiding place built into the base of the chimney. 
She dropped the guns into it with such silver and other 
valuables as she possessed, nailed down the boards and 
carpet, and replaced the rug. The noise of the hammer- 
ing waked the children and with one voice they began 
to scream. 

For a while she was busy with their breakfast. Then 
for a long time she held them both, petting them, loving, 
whispering, but all subconsciously, while her mind went 
roving down many ways. She was sitting by a window 
that looked toward the family burial ground, located, 
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according to custom, on the highest point on the planta- 
tion, set with blue-flag and moss roses, and cape jas- 
mine, shaded in patches by crépe myrtle and magnolia 
trees. In the centre of it was a brick vault where Rices 
had been laid away during three generations. 

The last to go to that final peaceful bed had been her 
husband’s father, Sherburne Rice, himself anything but 
a peaceful personage. He had died, as indeed his 
neighbours had always prophesied he would die, with 
his boots on, his hands red in the very moment of 
death with the blood of two other men. And he was not 
supposed to rest with any degree of tranquillity on the 
narrow shelf allotted him in that silent vault. The 
Negroes said he came to sleep each night in one of the 
rooms upstairs. 

And suddenly an idea came to Patricia as her mind 
brooded on the story of that room. It was the farthest 
one in the west wing, a room given over in former 
years to the bachelor sons of the house and with an 
outer enclosed stairway so save the rest of the household 
from disturbance by the irregularities (to use a phrase 
of politeness) which in the days of that house’s building 
had been expected and condoned. Patricia’s father-in- 
law had been the last to occupy it, and he had never set 
foot within its door after the night when he had thrown 
the son of a neighbouring planter down the stairs to a 
broken neck in the garden. He had got off scot free, of 
course. The money and the social and political promi- 
nence of his family had bought him off—as usual—with- 
out even the formality of a trial. 

The gossip of the country had it that the quarrel had 
started in the midst of a poker session when the whole 
crowd was heated and crazed with liquor. But his 
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family knew that a woman was at the back of it, one of 
those tragic figures once unhappily not uncommon in the 
Far South, a mixture of French and Spanish with too 
little of the African taint to show even in her finger- 
nails, yet with enough to damn her utterly. Her one 
drop of Negro blood classed her as a Negro. Yet who 
could expect a woman seductive and lovely enough to 
have been a sultan’s favourite in Tangiers or Morocco 
to mate with a gorilla-built black with the reek of the 
heat-soaked fields upon him? Of course, she had done 
no such thing. Like the rest of her kind she had followed 
the line of least resistance straight to the gates of 
Gehenna and had swept some half-dozen white men 
along with her. As was natural, inevitable, and as much 
taken for granted in that section as the coming of rain 
or drought or overflow. 

Patricia put the children down and coaxed them into 
contented play on the floor. Then she went out and 
slowly ascended an old, uncarpeted, dusty stair. She 
held a key in her hand, a key which had a spot of rust 
on one side, like Bluebeard’s key, and which would 
open what was for her a Bluebeard’s chamber of horrors. 
For she had a dread of that room. She had never looked 
inside it before, and her flesh cringed away from it as 
from the threatened strike of a snake. 

So she turned the key in the rusty lock with a 
stealthy, unwilling gesture and pushed open the door 
with the hand of desperation. Yet she went in. The 
hands of the babies downstairs pushed her across the 
threshold. 

Mildew and damp and rot and rust assailed her nos- 
trils. Puffs of acrid powder flew up from the crum- 
bling carpet at every fall of her foot. Broken slats in 
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the window shutters showed the room in all its ruin, the 
overturned chairs, the marble-topped table with the 
scattered poker chips, the cards mouldered and stuck 
together, the little heaps of tarnished silver just as the 
players had left them that tragic night. The mirrors of 
the heavily carved walnut dresser and washstand 
were broken, the tops littered with toilet articles, glasses, 
and empty bottles. A big bed, set high up from the 
floor, was draped from end to end with dusty spider 
webs, the brass rods and rings of its canopy frame, black 
with corrosion, hung here and there with stringy wisps 
of rotted mosquito netting. Across its foot a man’s serge 
coat was thrown carelessly, a soft felt hat atop, and 
somehow this small evidence of a man’s natural gesture 
redeemed the stark decay and disorder of the room and 
made it human. 

Patricia went to work with her head tied up and her 
teeth set. Before night several tribes of insects had been 
sent scuttling to other quarters, the walls and floor were 
reasonably clean, the bed scrubbed and made new from 
the mattress to the mosquito bar. The table was 
placed in front of a window with a broken shutter and 
the lamp from the parlour set upon it—a tall, hand- 
painted atrocity whose oil tank held more than a 
gallon. It was full, too, its wick trimmed, its pink rose 
shade removed to make room for a new one of blue 
tissue paper. Patricia had been listening to ghost 
stories all her life and she knew that when you reached 
the point where “de can’le flame sot in ter burnin’ 
blue” it was always time for the entrance of the “‘ha’nt.”’ 
Whether the manifestation was a headless black dog, a 
wreath of chilly mist, or “‘a raw haid an’ bloody bones,” 
its cue was always the mention of a brimstone flame. As 
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a final touch she hung an old white organdy frock in the 
light of the lamp where the night wind would blow its 
voluminous folds in ghostly undulations. Seen vaguely 
from outside, it would be enough to frighten any black 
on the place into hysterics. Sherburne Rice, who had 
been possessed during his lifetime of a fierce and deadly 
family pride—even though his deeds in the flesh had 
sometimes seemed to belie it—must have been gratified, 
Patricia thought. If he knew. 

Her babies slept soundly that night in their grand- 
father’s bed. Patricia slept and waked and slept again. 
And her dreams were all of Sherburne Rice. She awoke 
from one at last in a cold sweat. Whether she had 
heard a sound or received a “warning” she couldn’t 
tell, but that mischief was afoot somewhere she knew. 

It took nerve to leave that room alone. But nerve was 
one quality which the race Patricia came of had never 
lacked. It was a black night, cloudy, heavy with the 
bellow of bull frog and alligator, shrill with the keening 
of clouds of gray mosquitoes. The garden lay sweet and 
quiet in the darkness. The scent of it suddenly filled 
her with yearning for the past, rebellion against the 
present. She had always loved that garden—its violets 
and rose bushes and crépe myrtle and bridal wreath; its 
grape arbour which had fostered more than one ro- 
mance, its orange trees, its luscious purple figs, its peaches 
that never needed sugar, its red and yellow plums, its 
sweet and mellow pears that ripened late. Patricia stared 
out over the beauty she could not see. Loneliness, homes 
sickness, had her by the throat. 

A sound she could not identify took her to the back 
hall window. The storeroom was ablaze. 

But the blacks had gutted it first. They were out 
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there now carrying off slabs of salt pork and hams and 
haunches of dried beef, sacks of grits and meal and 
flour and salt and sugar, barrels of vinegar and molasses. 
They ducked and darted this way and that in an antlike 
aimlessness, fantastic in the strange foreshortening 
lights and shadows of the fire. They were trying to be 
quiet, yet a humming sound rose from them, a sound 
as of the purring of innumerable cats. 

They had a leader, a shadowy figure that gesticulated 
and commanded, and when a sudden spurt of flame re- 
vealed him as mercilessly as if he stood for those few 
seconds in the core of a spotlight, she understood the 
reason for their daring. The dingy gray and white stripes 
of the convict camps sat awkwardly upon him. But it 
was the sight of his face, harsh and sharply cut, with the 
lean jaw, the thin lips, the high-bridged nose of the 
white man joined with the Negro’s liquid, rolling eyes— 
the face of the Negro who is almost white, a creature 
often far more deadly than the alligator of the bayou 
or the rattlesnake of the woods—that pressed the full 
weight of the white man’s burden down upon her. 

She had walked under the shadow of it all her life, of 
course. She could not remember when she had set foot 
in her own back yard alone after dark. Her husband 
slept with a revolver under his pillow at night and 
strapped it on in the morning as casually as he donned 
his' clothes. When they drove together the six or eight or 
dozen miles necessary to visit a friend, a rifle leaned 
against the seat between them. And all this in spite of 
the fact that throughout the extent of those leagues on 
leagues of glaring prairie and lonesome timber land, 
there had never been an instance of that crime which is 
far more certain of punishment in the South than mur- 
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der is. In that land the hand of the white man is heavy. 
He governs by fear alone. 

And now some of the ruthlessness of her breed, some 
of its hard-headed foresightedness, its powerful instinct 
of self-preservation, rose up within Patricia and told 
her what to do. She knew that if she shot the convict and 
one or two others she would in all probability save her- 
self from any further trouble. The killing of the ring- 
leaders would cow the rest, clamp the fear of the white 
man down on their rebellious spirits again. For she 
knew the nature of the Negroes. I do not mean to imply 
that she had any real understanding of their mental 
processes, if indeed you can dignify by that name the 
dark, grotesque imaginings that creep and crawl within 
the recesses of those undeveloped, totally uneducated 
minds. No white man ever did or ever will understand 
them. But she could calculate quite accurately their 
reactions to certain stimuli. She had no fear of retalia- 
tion. She knew that while the black man is a stranger to 
the emotion of gratitude, possibly because his race—the 
American breed, at least—has known so few occasions 
appropriate to the feeling, neither does he often harbour 
resentment or hanker after revenge. “Sufficient unto 
the day” is his motto always. Yesterday is forgotten 
and to-morrow of no importance. So both injuries and 
benefactions drop out of his mind with suddenness and 
completeness. Not even the dead men’s kin would ever 
dream of seeking satisfaction. And in that the American 
Negro seems to differ from every other race on earth. 

Patricia gripped her rifle with a force that hurt her 
knuckles. Her ears were humming. In all the stifling 
heat of the close-shut hallway a cold sweat chilled her 
flesh like ice. For she knew what she must do. She knew 
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the food would soon be wasted, that the next act of 
the Negroes would be to raid her pantry. And then, once 
inside the house . . . Her babies—girls . . . 

The rifle rose to her shoulder. She was quite cold and 
quiet now, waiting for the next spurt of flame from the 
dying fire. But her chance was taken from her. From 
beyond the west side of the house rose suddenly a long, 
thin wail of deadly terror, and the blacks melted into the 
surrounding dark with the swiftness of the uprush of 
an equatorial storm. Shriek after shriek cut across the 
measured rhythm of frog and alligator. And a big gray 
owl chose that opportune moment to perch on a tree 
in the burial ground and raise his voice in the raucous, 
ear-splitting scream of his kind. The rout of the blacks 
was complete. To their dying day they would believe 
that they had seen the shrouded ghost of Sherburne 
Rice in the graveyard light of his room, that his voice 
had hurled curse and threat against them. They would 
be quiet for a while, Patricia knew, till hunger drove 
them into deviltry afresh. 

She couldn’t hold the house when that time came. It 
was too big, offered too many avenues of approach. 
They would never enter that ‘‘ha’nted’’ room, to be 
sure, but fire would drive her out of it or kill her—and | 
her babies. She had lost her one chance of safety by 
her weak-kneed hesitation, her instinctive aversion to 
taking human life, and she would have to pay for it. 
Could she fight them off till help came? She could try. 

Sick and shaken, she made the rounds of the windows 
and doors again. And thrust under the front door she 
found a tiny packet—a ‘‘ Voodoo sign’”—a bit of bone, 
scorched hair, blood, and feathers, wrapped in a gay 
silk handkerchief she had given Hamp. A warning. 
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Hamp, who could not write, had done the best he knew. 
She could expect the worst. 

Besides the river she knew of but one refuge that was 
open to her, a desperate expedient, with a certainty of 
discomfort, even of suffering, such as she had never 
expected to endure. Yet there was a certain promise of 
safety in it. A forlorn hope at least. 

For two days she worked as no Negro had ever 
worked for her, feeling all the while much as a general 
must feel when, after throwing up entrenchments at 
tremendous cost, he must retreat to another line of 
defence. On the second night a fog rolled inland from 
the Gulf, thick, wool-white, dripping, obscuring every- 
thing. She was rejoiced to see it. It would make the 
heat-loving Negroes shiver in their shacks. And she had 
work to do. 

Piled just inside, the door that looked toward the 
burial ground was an assortment of canned food, 
crackers, dried beef, jugs of water, a dishpan full of 
kitchen things, a lantern, oil, matches, quinine, cloth- 
ing, bedding—an odd jumble. Patricia walked past it 
and unlocked the door. Burdened with as heavy a load 
as she could carry, she hurried outside, gasping as a 
bather gasps on the verge of his first cold plunge. The 
white fog swallowed her. 

The vault door opened with a grating clang. She threw 
the stuff down and fled back for more. It took many 
trips. She carried the babies on the last one. She was 
sobbing with grief and fear and weariness by then. She 
had worked so intolerably hard. The things she valued 
most she had moved into Sherburne Rice’s"room. The 
Negroes wouldn’t go in there, but they’d sack the rest 
of the house, she was sure. Even though she had put 
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all the remaining food beside the kitchen steps and © 
locked the door. 

She had lighted the lantern on her first entrance into 
the vault and left it burning. It didn’t show far through 
the fog, and she had to have it to frighten off the rattle- | 
snakes and spread-head vipers with which the place 
was a-crawl during the overflow. And there were 
spiders and tarantulas and centipedes she had had to 
kill before she brought her babies in. The vault was 
partly underground, three steps leading into a passage- 
way, then the door of heavy oaken planking sheathed 
with iron. Two cells inside. The inner one, filled to the 
last niche with departed Rices, was sealed. The outer 
held a dozen empty shelves, the rude trestles used at 
funerals, a rusty iron bench. Naturally, there were no 
windows. The door had a small grille in its upper half, 
a grille of slanting, horizontal bars such as are common 
in sections originally settled by French and Spanish, 
where to this day the bounds of the old plantations are 
written down in varas. 

Patricia had made a bed on one of the shelves, and 
she now proceeded to tuck the babies in. Not without a 
nauseating qualm of repulsion. Fed nightly throughout 
her childhood on ghost and witch stories, she had made 
this move only because she felt she must. Alone she 
would have stayed in the house. It was a tactical blun- 
der to leave, a confession of weakness, fear—always a 
fatal error in dealing with animals or savages. But 
here she had only one door to guard, no hazard of fire, 
and the Negroes’ dread of Sherburne Rice to fight for 
her. And while the blacks had no firearms, her rifle had 
seventeen charges in the magazine, and a hundred 
rounds were stacked on the shelf behind her. She re- 
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gretted her lack of a revolver, though. As a last des- 
perate expedient a long-barrelled gun is extremely awk- 
ward to use. 

She realized that she had half a hundred able-bodied 
men and women opposed to her. As a child does not 
fear to defy his mother when she is ill, forgetting that 
some day she will be well again, the Negroes now had 
no fear of her or of her absent menfolk. As for the 
convict, if, as Patricia suspected, he had killed a white 
guard in making his escape, he knew that his life was 
forfeit in any case if white men came before the falling 
river made possible his flight, and that another crime 
would make little difference in his ultimate fate. And 
they had weapons, axes, mallets, and mauls, the tools 
of the forge, the fields, and the slaughter pen, the 
queerly angled cane knife made famous by the Cubans 
under its Spanish name. Not a pleasant prospect at all. 

But Patricia was beyond any consideration of the 
future. She was tired beyond the power of any words to 
tell. Turning the big key in the rusty lock she crawled 
into the quilt-spread shelf below the children and went 
to sleep. The smoky, smelly flame of the lantern lighted 
up a silence as deep as though the dead still slept alone. 

Day brought the enemy Patricia had most greatly 
feared: heat. The merciful mist of the night had fled 
away in broken wreaths across the water. The sun 
flamed like a consciously malignant thing. By noon the 
tender skins of the children were broken out from head to 
heel with prickly heat, while she herself was in torment. 
She applied what remedies she had and kept the door 
open. She was not afraid of being rushed. The relics of 
Sherburne Rice were just behind her, and to the Negroes 
he had never actually died. And they had no means, so 
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far as she knew, of giving battle at long range. They 
could not even throw a stone from a sling, because this 
country had no stone. Nor were they likely to pry bricks 
out of the walls ef the house. That called for too much 
work. 

The house and the vault both faced the same way— 
toward the east. Patricia therefore could not see the 
former from her station on the steps. In the circum- 
scribed range of her vision only two things showed 
between the cemetery and the horizon. One, the water 
covering what had been the road with its two bordering 
lines of towering live oaks, their twisted surface roots 
still hidden by the slowly falling river, their boles so 
huge that the arms of two grown men could hardly 
have spanned them. The other, a clump of fig trees, some 
tall and well shaped, others young and untrimmed, mere 
bushes as yet, each rising in several shoots to a height 
greater than any man, their broad milk-filled leaves 
making an impenetrable mat from the ground up. An 
ideal hiding place. It was occupied, too. Twice during 
the morning she caught the blinding flash of sun on steel. 

In the afternoon a man emerged from the dark green 
screen and looked across at the vault. He seemed to be 
estimating the distance with his eyes. It was the convict. 
His hands were empty. He said nothing. Yet at the 
sight of him Patricia felt the prickling chill of lifting hair 
throughout her body. He looked at her and smiled. 
Dreadfully. Nero might have smiled like that while the 
Christians burned. 

In crossing human breeds the virtues of either race 
may be lost, but the vices of both will be kept entire. 
In this man the cold, savage cruelty of the white man 
was grafted on the bestial ferocity of the jungle. He had 
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sufficient of the white man’s intelligence, sufficient of 
the white man’s education, to be able to perceive and to 
understand his own degradation. He was like a scotched 
snake, held in the vise of the white man’s fiat, writhing 
impotently, striking without forethought at anything 
in reach.xA terrible figure, doomed before birth to 
destruction, cursed with the white man’s prideful lust 
for revenge. 

Patricia’s gun leaped to her shoulder without any 
conscious movement of her own. A bullet splashed the 
convict’s naked feet with sand. He ran then for cover. 
Patricia fired again, three times in all. But her hands 
shook, her eyes were blurred with fury. She couldn’t 
get the range. The leaves of the fig trees settled into 
quiet. The heat-soaked silence of the afternoon was 
broken only by the long-drawn, rasping note of the jar 
fly. Subconsciously Patricia missed the homey crowing 
of the cocks. The chickens had all been killed for food, 
of course. 

There followed such a night as one dreams of when in 
the clutch of a malignant fever. The children tossed 
and fretted and cried, slept heavily, waked again to 
torment. With the door shut the heat was intolerable. 
With it open Patricia dared not even try to sleep. 
She kept the lighted lantern on the bottom step to ward 
off snakes. Once she heard the blowing of an alligator 
as it dragged its heavy body past. A flying squadron of 
mosquitoes, the big gray kind with striped legs, the 
kind that can—and do—draw blood through a horse’s 
hide, swooped down upon them in whining clouds. There 
was no mist to-night to dampen either their ardour or 
their wings. The night was clear, starlit, throwing a 
silky sheen across the water. A crescent moon rode high. 
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Patricia kept the mosquitoes at bay with a vile, sicken- 
ing mixture compounded mostly of pennyroyal, drank 
cold black coffee made the day before and as bitter as a 
deathbed repentance, kept in the shadows except when 
it was necessary to step upon a bug. And all the time 
her resentment was rising, the heat of her anger mount- 
ing to fevered heights. She couldn’t understand. She | 
had never in all her life done any black a wrong. She © 
had been unwearied in her kindness to them. Why must _ 
she pay for a crime three centuries old? Was it her fault 
that throughout three hundred years of juxtaposition 
each race had been the other’s stumbling block, the 
other’s ball and chain, the other’s curse? 

A voice, low and ingratiating and near at hand, cut 
across her abstraction. 

Yo’ ain’ mad at ole Hamp is yo’, Miss Pat? Yo’ 
won’ shoot ole Hamp, will yo’, honey?” 

“If you come in range of that door I most assuredly 
will.”’” Her own voice was cool and level and business- 
like. “What do you wantP” 

“Yo’ ain’ mad, is yo’, honey? Yo’ ain’ mad at ole 
Hamp what helt yo’ on yo’ hoss an’ larnt yo’ ter ride, 
an’ rid fo’ de preachuh w’en yo’ wuz ma’ied ter Mist’ 
Jawn’. Yo’ ain’ mad at ole Hamp ~ 

“There’s been lots of cotton ginned since then,” 
Patricia told him. 

“Yas’m, yas’m, right smaht ob cotton, I expec’.” 
Dimly he seemed to realize that he was getting nowhere. 
He took another tack. “Dey’s right smaht ob sickness, 
Miss Pat. Arie an’ ole Uncle Swif’ done died ob de black 
janders. Is yo’ got any quinine, Miss Pat?” 

“A little. There were a dozen full-sized bottles in a 
box in the storeroom. What went with that?” 
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“YT dunno, Miss Pat, I expec’ some ob dem fly-up- 
de-creek niggers done mishan’led it.’ 

“Well, what do you want? I hope you don’t expect 
me to go out and doctor that bunch of fools. For | 
won’t. Not till you feed that convict to the alligators.”’ 

““Dat Caje yo’ means, Miss Pat? I’se skeered ter tech 
dat nigger, honey. Dat’s a bad nigger es sho’ es I’se 
a libin’ sinnuh. He done cut up a nigger woman fo’ 
nothin’ skasely, jes’ ca’se ” He stopped. Perhaps it 
had occurred to him that the cause of the killing ‘‘warn’t 
skasely fittin’ fo’ Miss Pat’s years.’’ White ladies—so 
unlike their menfolk—were queer about such things. 
“Jes’ ’ca’se he wanted ter. Dat’s sho’ one mo’ bad 
nigger, honey.” 

Patricia said nothing. CajeP From Cajun, was it? 
A Louisiana Negro? Worse and worse. A fusion of Afri- 
can and Anglo-Saxon was bad enough. With a streak 
of Latin added 

Hamp said nothing of the warning he had given her. 
She knew that he never would, that she must never 
thank him, never mention it. He would have told her 
ghost stories by the hour. But of the secret, sacred 
mysteries of “kunjur” and “voodoo” he would never 
speak. 

And he was plainly disheartened by her silence. He 
began a monologue of explanation, self-extenuation, 
pleading as before a judge. She gathered from his 
ramblings that he had not backed her up in the begin- 
ning because of fear of the convict, but that now, hav- 
ing incurred the convict’s displeasure, Miss Pat’s pro- 
tection was his only hope; that the food had vanished 
in one grand prolonged orgy; that someone had left 
the faucet of the big cypress cistern open overnight and 
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the water was almost gone; that so far no one had 
dared to enter the big house; that he yearned for food 
and medicine with a deep and inextinguishable yearn- 
ing. 

Patricia tossed him a chunk of dried beef, a can of 
salmon, quinine in a bottle. He ate and talked together, 
but Patricia was not listening. Her mind was with her 
husband in the Houston hospital or roving back toward 
days of pleasantness and peace. She was too tired to 
think or plan or worry. She was not afraid of Hamp. 
While he talked she let herself relax, fell into a half 
slumber. 

But the raw, naked horror of the revelation he 
finally worked around to brought her up standing. The 
Negroes, improvident to begin with, had grown soft 
through generations of dependence on their white mas- 
ters. They were not used to privation, had not the moral 
strength or courage to endure it. She knew that, had 
always known it. But this 

“—_an’ dem shif’less no ’count niggers jes’ natchelly 
done ’herited de tas’e.’”’ A pause. His voice came in a 
whistling murmur. “Mahaly couldn’ fin’ her baby dis 
mawnin’, Miss Pat.” 

Patricia drew in a breath as cold as if she fought her 
way through swirling snow. Her babies! With only her- 
self between them and What more Hamp said she 
neither knew nor cared. Waves of nausea, of shaking 
chill, washed over her. 

Something sped through the air with a whistling rush, 
fell, twisting and thrashing, on the brick-paved floor, 
not two feet away from where she stood. She put three 
bullets into it in hardly more than as many seconds— 
before the rattles had a single chance to whir. Then, 
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cold and still inside with the force of the rage within 
her, she stepped to the door and let the fig clump have 
an even dozen rounds. 

A man—Talt, she thought it was—reeled out into the 
starlight, dropped to the ground amid a succession 
of strangling, gulping screams too hideous to describe. 
Patricia stilled him with another shot. But that act 
was involuntary, instinctive, born of an impulse of 
mercy, as she had more than once set foot on a cater- 
pillar writhing under the fangs of devouring ants. She 
slammed the door to and locked it. Of the sweltering, 
smothering torment which that act entailed they who 
came alive out of the Black Hole of Calcutta or they 
who have been dragged from the bottom of the sea in 
a disabled submarine have the power to understand. 
And they alone. 

And all through the night there beat up from the 
Negro quarters the songs and shoutings of those crea- 
tures in human shape who had slipped back to the 
lowest level known to human kind. 

Hamp did not join them. He cowered against the door 
of the vault and prayed to the ghost of Sherburne Rice. 

Morning again. Sultry and still. The gentle swish of 
falling water. A mocking bird pouring out his joy in 
life from a magnolia tree. A stirring among the figs, 
an open gathering, a bold showing of faces not to be 
understood—till Patricia saw that they were drunk. 

Hamp went out to meet them. Precisely what his 
motives were Patricia could not truly say. Very likely 
he himself did not know. He was a mighty man among 
his people, a wrestler of parts, a rough-and-tumble 
fighter hard to throw. Patricia could hear him taunting 
the convict, daring him to single combat. And Caje 
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came forth from the close-packed mass of black hu- 
manity. 

He was cold sober. 

Hamp was plainly taken aback. Anybody could see 
that. He must have counted on the convict’s being 
drunk with the rest. It would be beyond him to con- 
ceive of a Negro who would press liquor upon others 
and yet not touch it himself, beyond him really to 
understand that Caje was almost white. 

Nevertheless, the full-blood black—a type almost 
extinct in the South—did not withdraw. He had taken 
from his pocket a knife with a spring blade, an ugly, 
murderous weapon, and he stood with his legs spread 
wide, with all the look of a dog that bristles in defence 
of its own yard. Hamp was a white man’s nigger again, 
swelling with all the measureless contempt for a master- 
less man which only a white man’s nigger knows. The 
intangible, unconquerable might of the white man 
upheld him. 

The convict came up alertly, smiling his terrible 
smile. He was slighter than Hamp, not so tall, his arms 
of shorter length. His knife was slighter, too, a thin 
double-edged blade of Spanish make, old and venomous. 

Hamp lunged. The convict side-stepped craftily. 
From that initial moment the contest was never in any 
doubt at all. Brute strength on one side. The cunning 
of the devil on the other. Twice the convict circled the 
lumbering blacksmith. Then his naked foot shot out. 
Hamp seemed scarcely to be touched. Yet he went down. 
And on the instant Caje was on his chest, one hand at 
the black man’s throat, the knife poised for the kill. 
But his Latin blood demanded an instant’s dramatic 
pause, and that instant was his undoing. 
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The bullet struck the convict square between the 
eyes. He toppled sidewise; lay still. Almost before the 
knife had touched the ground Hamp was reaching for 
it. He had it hidden somewhere among his rags before 
he came to his feet, his great chest Jabouring, his chin 
twisting on his throttled neck. 

But he wasn’t really hurt. His voice proved that. 
It issued from him in a great bellowing roar of jubila- 
tion: 

“Look, Mis’ Pat!” he shouted. “Lift up yo’ eyes an’ 
rejoice, fo’ de day ob deliberations am at han’. Blessed 
am de name ob de Lawd!”’ 

Somehow Patricia found herself on the top step. Her 
knees felt sick. The crying of her children was dulled 
by the roar of the pulsing blood that thundered in her 
ears. Dimly she discerned that the backbone of the mob 
was broken, that the blacks were scurrying for cover 
as centipedes do when a rotting log is overturned, that 
a whimpering sound rose from them, like the whine 
of a yellow cur that fears the lash. 

Hamp alone of them all fled not. Fairly his great 
black body seemed to swell to heroic size. He stood with 
lifted arms, his huge hands clenched, a statue of tri- 
umph, victory. 

Riding high along the lane of water between the 
live oaks swept three long, graceful shapes, their white 
paint and black lettering mud-splashed and scraped 
and battered, each manned by a crew of white men— 
white men!—capped and uniformed. 

Patricia sat down on the top step. The oncoming 
lifeboats showed as through a mist, faded into nothing. 
Her hand went groping to her eyes. Suddenly nothing 
mattered. She was so tired. 
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HE war being now what the subtitle writers unan~ 

imously would refer to as a Dimming Memory, 
the captains and the kings and even the cooties have 
departed; the blame for the conflict has been fixed— 
so definitely, in fact, that nobody who knows where it 
has been fixed can be in the slightest doubt regarding 
it; the second lieutenants have returned to civil life, 
and the retail ribbon trade once more is going strong. 
Cheerio! 

Not a trace of the terrific struggle remains, save in 
isolated cases—perhaps a strong man suddenly scream- 
ing in terror before bran muffins or a salmon salad; or 
a grizzled ex-sergeant, subject to hallucinations, de- 
terminedly attempting to charge something in a de- 
partment store. Had not St. Louis won a World’s Series 
and France been allowed to have the Davis Cup, one 
could say that the nation was approximately normal. 

Therefore, the time is a safe one in which to give to 
the world this gripping inside story of a post-armistice 
crisis in the Army of Occupation that has never been 
told—a story of dirty work at the crossroads involving 
a private, a sergeant, a second lieutenant, a captain, 
and a beautiful, affectionate German girl; a story of 
corruption and serge breeches; of caddishness covered 
by an officer’s bars; of a simple non-com’s savage but 
fruitless battle for the fascinating lady in the case— 
the story that explains why Lieutenant Farquahar did 
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not appear at reveille one morning, nor for several morn- 
ings thereafter; and that makes clear why a state of 
open hostility existed for the remainder of the occupa- 
tion between the lieutenant and Sergeant Kruck, with 
the officer powerless to crush the non-com. 

And last but not least, my friends, it is the story of 
a beautiful romance between two human souls in a 
background of snowy Rhineland hills and waffles— 
always waffles, making themselves felt throughout the 
whole tragic action. 

Nine years ago, had the nation known it, American 
morale might have been shaken, but now it can be 
told. 

These incidents would never have happened, of 
course, had I known that the lieutenant himself had a 
yen for Frieda, or that the captain was a waffle hound, 
or that Sergeant Kruck was lurking nightly in the vi- 
cinity of Frieda’s humble home waiting for a chance 
at the Heinie with the derby hat. Nay, nay. Although a 
fearless soldier in the battle line and twice decorated 
for dealing blackjack under fire, | am no fool. I would 
not go out bearding commissioned officers in their 
schatz’s very domicile. Again, nay, nay. As the lieuten- 
ant remarked, I was only a private in the marines, which 
is not so good. 

I am convinced that the lieutenant, for whom I al- 
ways had a distinct aversion, anyway, came to Frieda’s 
house that evening with the firm intention of wheedling 
waffles out of her, {rather than for the ostensible pur- 
pose of finding his second-best serge breeches. Of course, 
one can hardly blame a lieutenant for maintaining a pa- 
ternal interest in his breeches, even if only his second 
best, but he would hardly be expected to pursue them 
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into a lady’s kitchen where they were making a social 
call. No, the looey had some other purpose—for did he 
not disclose a most guilty conscience and act in a most 
suspicious manner when and after the captain appeared 
at the front door? I’ll say he did—but I’m getting 
ahead of my story. 

Poor Frieda was one of those unfortunate souls who 
just can’t keep the general public from falling in love 
with them. She had flaxen hair, contrary to the general 
run of Rhineland women, and blue eyes and dimples 
and a substantial, matronly figure that made one feel 
a gentle sense of ease and comfort in her presence. She 
was, it is true, a six-footer (I danced with her once 
privately and counted them), but there was nothing 
menacing or aggressive about her size. You know—none 
of that vague, unsettling quality that goes with so many 
large women. I think they call it haute monde or no- 
blesse oblige, or something. 

No, Frieda was the eggs, bless her, and I sincerely 
trust that by now she is happily married to some hard- 
working ex-machine-gunner who comes home sober from 
the turnverein and takes her down to look at the creek 
on Sundays. In addition to the distinctly physical 
charms that Frieda had, she possessed a most happy 
faculty with kitchen utensils and, when supplied with 
sufficient flour and butter from the company kitchen, 
could turn out a waffle so mean that it had to be muzzled 
before it could be set on the table. 

It was this technique with the hollow ware that really 
lured me to her bosom, I am afraid, for before I clinched 
with one of her waffles at a privately arranged soirée 
for a select few of the fourth platoon, I must confess 
that I hadn’t given Frieda, the Woman, much serious 
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thought. The waffle, however, seemed to bring out just 
a little more alluringly the dimples in her rosy cheeks 
and the comfortable curves of her ample body. After 
the third round, I began to set my overseas cap. for 
Frieda and proposed in grim and determined fashion to 
entrench myself so strongly in her affections that every- 
one in the Army of Occupation who wanted to eat so 
much as a mouthful of her cooking would have to get 
a written permit from yours truly. 

That was how the lieutenant’s breeches came in. 
For Frieda, I had noticed, was partial to the soldaten 
with the neat clothes. Untidy yeggs, such as Sugrinski 
or Elbert J. Diggins, did not get so much as a guien 
morgen from her. But upon the natty ones she beamed 
and pressed waffle after waffle. This pronounced aver- 
sion to unpressed soldiers may have had something more 
than mere native distaste back of it, for she and her 
mother did quite a lucrative little business in ironing, 
washing, and mending the garments of the American 
troops who were quartered in the tiny town of Roden- 
dorf. There was a company of us there, with the rest 
of the battalion billeted a mile away in Segenbach, and 
Frieda got more than her share of the business. What- 
ever the complete motive, however, it stood out like a 
steam shovel at a horse show that she liked her sojers 
nifty. 

Wherefore, of a crisp winter’s afternoon, I waited 
upon one Boozer, a rotund private with a cherubic face, 
the morals of an East Indian street fakir, and a well- 
fed, bored expression that came from too much eating 
at the officers’ mess. He was Lieutenant Farquahar’s 
orderly, and nobody had ever forgiven him for getting 
the job. He’d been quite a decent fellow, too, when he 
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was on the chain gang with the rest of us, but what with 
contact with officers and exemption from drill and guard 
duty, he had been made unbearable. You know how it 
is. Therefore, it was with keen distaste but a sense of 

absolute necessity that I went about my mission. ? 

“Being a dog robber,” I said in a polite, formal tone, 
“you are doubtless approachable on certain intimate 
subjects that a private would not care to discuss openly 
with his lieutenant.” 

Boozer nodded in a lifeless manner. You can see he 
was already sodden with corruption. My heart leaped 
considerably. 

“Sure, I’m approachable,” he said, continuing to 
shine the looey’s puttees without so much as a look at 
me. 

“Could you be approached on the subject, say, of 
the lieutenant’s serge trousers?” 

“T could be approached on any subject under the 
sun,” was the incredibly cold-blooded reply. “‘ Kindly 
state type of breeches desired, time for which desired, 
and fee offered for same. Make it snappy, because there 
is a third-platoon guy dickering for ’em right now. Busi- 
ness has been punk the past week, and I gotta do some- 
thing about it. I gotta mother at home to take care 
(eis 

The man’s unconcealed rottenness struck me dumb 
for a moment, but finally I managed to offer ten marks. 
Then, for the first time, Boozer looked up from the put- 
tees and into my eyes and laughed. You have heard 
taxi drivers laugh that way just after you’ve tipped 
them. Nor— Well, I have, anyhow. 

“Zehn marken for the looey’s pants?”” he demanded 
harshly in a tone I did not like. “Zehn marken? You 
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must be bughouse, soldier. Why, even swansig wouldn’t 
touch them!” 

“I don’t know who Swansig is,” I replied, “or why 
he wouldn’t touch the breeches, and I don’t give a 
damn, but I want to rent them for the evening and am 
in a position to pay an honorarium of fifteen—finnzfrane — 
—marks and nothing previous. Do I get the breeches, 
or don’t IP” 

Boozer looked at me disgustedly but stretched out his 
hand. 

“All right, tightwad,”’ he said. “Pay ’em over... . 
Where are you gonna wear ’em?”’ 

“On my legs, you fish.” 

‘‘] mean, who is the dame—the mademoiselle—the 
frowleen?”’ 

Like a sap, I told him. Or maybe I wasn’t such a sap. 


I was about to turn into Frieda’s gate that evening 
—hair all slicked back, shoes shining like two new fire 
engines, the lieutenant’s second-best serge breeches 
adorning my, pardon, shapely legs, and serge spiral 
puttees wrapped tidily about my calves—when | per- 
ceived the brooding figure of Sergeant Kruck pacing 
to and fro in the offing. I halted. 

“What are you doing off in the offing?” I asked with 
an attempt at geniality, as the dour figure shuffled 
slowly up to me and came to a lumbering stop. Sergeant 
Kruck, a horse-faced person whose feet did not track, 
had been in the army three hitches before joining the 
marines, and it never occurred to me to suspect him 
of any of the dear, wild emotions of youth. In fact, I 
had long since decided that the sergeant’s idea of heaven 
was probably a place with few women, plenty of chewing 
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tobacco, and no cuspidors. The idea of romance flaming 
madly under Sergeant Kruck’s spotted shirt front just 
didn’t occur to me, that’s all. His mental development, 
such as it was, had been arrested at a tender age— 
probably for obstructing traffic—but it remained for 
me to discover that his sentimental nature was on the 
boom, so to speak. 

“What,” I repeated, “‘are you doing out in the 
street at 6:30 p. MP An old man like you ought to be 
back in the billet bumming his good-night cigarette off 
some hard-working private.” 

Sergeant Kruck blew his nose in a military manner 
and regarded me grimly. 

“You’re goin’ to see that frowleen in there,” he ac- 
cused. ‘You needn’t try and hide it. You wouldn’t be 
all fancied up like that if you wasn’t up to some devil- 
ment.” 

“Sergeant, when this man’s war is called off, you had 
ought to join up at Scotland’s Yard,” I replied. ‘It is 
no more than true that I am about to favour Frieda 
with my presence, but why you should begrudge the 
poor girl a little treat like that is beyond me.” You see, 
I still wasn’t hep to the great surge of emotions that 
was taking place under Sergeant Kruck’s drab, olive- 
drab, exterior. 

“Well,” he said darkly, “I don’t mind boys like you 
in the comp’ny goin’ to see Frieda, even if it is contr’y 
to army regulations, but what I’m waitin’ for is to see 
if that damned Heinie comes a-datin’ up on her to- 
night.” 

“T'l] be swunk!” I ejaculated weakly, as the impos- 
sible truth dawned on me. “I’ll be damned if Frieda 
hasn’t got another one on her sucker list. This place is 
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almost as bad as the town pump on Sunday morning. 
If you have gotten into the race, Sergeant, it’s a cinch 
that girl can call the company roll by the first names 
and backwards.” 

“And if I catch him,” continued Sergeant Kruck, who 
had a one-track mind with no switches along the way, 
“‘there’s gonna be an awful party. Armistice or no ar- © 
mistice, all bets is off!” | 

“Yes?’’ I asked mildly. 

“Yes!”? shouted Sergeant Kruck passionately. He 
advanced upon me in the resolute fashion of a Man 
Among Men who is about to sweep the cowardly villain | 
aside and drink the chocolate milk himself. “Do you 
know what I’m gonna do to ’im if I catch ’im? Do you 
knowP” 

“Scrub his neck,” I suggested hopefully. 

“No,” growled Sergeant Kruck. 

“Tie him to a stake and pour plain water down his 
throat?” 

Wy, 

oa ok Feed him to the Y. M. C. A. secretaries in 
Coblenz.” 

“No. You ain’t got any sense, anyways. I’m gonna 
git him down and bust him so terrible that when his 
folks sees him they’ll think this here armistice was 
just another of them military rumours. The damned 
heathen! Who won this war, anyways?” 

For a few moments, I guess, I just gurgled. 

“Quite sensibly put,” I said, when at last I regained 
consciousness. ‘‘What does this ruthless invader look 
like?” 

““He’s about your size and he wears a hard hat.” | 

“Enough, Sergeant, | have had for months a sup- — 
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pressed longing to smash one of those Heinies who wears 
a derby hat, and you can count on me if he shows up. 
Semper Fidelis, you know”’—that’s the marine motto 
—“‘and nothing would suit me better than to come 
to the assistance of a comrade engaged in beating up a 
Heinie with a four-quart hat.” 

Sergeant Kruck seemed quite hedrtenell and blew 
his nose almost jovially. 

“That’s jake,” he said. ““Now, if you see this here 
Heinie in there to-night, you just flash me a signal, see, 
from the window on this side of the house—strike a 
match or something—and I’ll lay for him. I'll stick 
around.” 

But no Heinie was inside to mar the cozy comfort of 
Frieda’s kitchen, and my heavy date proceeded in a 
lively fashion. Many sparkling Jas and Neins were 
flung vivaciously to and fro. I pointed to the door and 
said, ‘‘Mock doss teer auf,” and ‘Mock doss ieer zu,” 
according to my fancy, and Frieda said “Jawobl’”’ 
and complimented me on the way I spoke German. 
Once I said “ Niebelungenlied,”’ to which Frieda replied 
by pointing at the washbasket and saying, “Feel arbeit, 
nicht?’’ after which we both laughed vigorously, some- 
thing that can be done in both languages without a dic- 
tionary. Altogether it was a most promising evening 
until the round figure of Boozer appeared like some evil 
gnome in the half light of the doorway. 

“I want them pants,” said Boozer agitatedly. He had 
been running. 

“That’s tough tomatoes,” I replied courteously, re- 
membering there was a lady present who could prob- 
ably understand military cuss words even if she couldn’t 
recognize another syllable of English. “But you've 
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come too late, Buddy. These here pants are about to 
sit down at that table and wait while yours truly takes 
on a cargo of waffles. They'll be here a long time yet. 
I’m sorry a 

“You will be sorry,” snapped Boozer, with a wild 
sort of light in his eye. ““Take off them breeches this 
minute and hand them over, or-——”’ 

“Tisten to me, Boozer!’ I replied, my blood pressure 
rising. ‘This is only a poor little German girl, but she 
is a lady—all six feet of her. And besides, I rented these 
damned breeches from you for kesh monneh, to you in 
hand paid, and | don’t propose to have the rush act put 
on me. Have you got my fifteen marks?” 

“No, but——”’ 

“Then,” I said triumphantly, “I shall not reinstate 
the breeches. No money, no——”’ 

“Fer Gawd’s sake!” cried Boozer distractedly, “don’t 
sit there and argue with me—take ’em off—give me 
them pants—the loot’s on the warpath. He was tryin’ 
to find ’em to-night, an’ I told ’em I’d farmed ’em out 
over here to be pressed. Then the damn fool says he’s 
comin’ himself to see what in hell makes this old lady 
always delay his pressing work. I tried to stall him off, 
an’ maybe | did, but I gotta have them britches right 
now—toot sweet—or it’s finny la guerre for me. If I 
don’t get ’em back in a hurry he'll be here, or he may be 
here anyways to see if I was tellin’ him the truth. He’s 
been suspicious ever since he found a pair of strange 
dice in the pockets last week when I rented ’em out to 
Kinky Smith to wear on leave to Coblenz. Now, will 
you give ’em back or will you sit there like a simp and 
get caught red-handed?r”’ 

I glanced at Frieda. She was beaming on me, evidently 
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proud of the determined stand I had taken, although 
she didn’t know what it was all about. I debated whether 
to take her into my confidence. It was, of course, 
one of those matters that women know so little about, 
and yet she looked calm and comprehending as she 
stood there. | thought hazily that it would be rather 
beautiful to tell her of my trouble. It would be a bond 
between us. I might even become a martyr in her eyes— 
a martyr to her yearning for pressed pants. 

“Frieda,” I said in my best German, “Ich muss 
bieraus mit der pants. Verstehst?”’ 

Frieda looked at me as though her best friend had 
just poured Listerine in her coffee. She verstehed, all 
right. 

“Ock? she said in horror. 

*Ock!”’ cried Frieda’s mutter, who had been mutter- 
ing about in a corner of the kitchen—and that pair of 
ocks meant much. 

“ Ja,” 1 stumbled on. “Der mann—he qvick gekom- 
men, savvy? Toot sweet—oh, hell, I mean ovizeer, 
verstehst? He gekommen ici. Ich muss hieraus mit der 
pants, Frieda.” 

I gave up trying to explain to them in detail. I’ve 
never yet seen a Heinie who could understand her own 
language even when you talked it right in her face. 
But I had gotten the burden of my message over. It 
was plain to them, and to me even more terribly plain. 
Ich muss—really muss—hieraus mit der pants. Then 
Frieda showed herself to be a real man’s woman. 

“ Ja,” she said, more comprehendingly. “Ja.’’ And 
she motioned me to the next room, a darkened bed- 
chamber with a window on the street. I slid inside and 
unwound myself from Lieutenant Farquahar’s breeches, 
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flung them to Boozer, like a piece of steak flung to 
placate a yowling dog, closed the door, and sat heavily 
on the bed to consider the way of a man with a maid 
when his trousers have gone on a long journey. 

After several years of this, I was galvanized into ac- 
tion by the sound of a hard-boiled American voice at 
the outer kitchen door. I recognized it at once. 

“Mine pantz?”’ it said. ‘Wo ist mine pantzP”’ 

“Woe is mine pants, you mean,” | muttered to my- 
self, and then I caught the full significance of my plight. 
If the lieutenant should take a notion to linger or to 
investigate, | would have some tall explaining to do. I 
couldn’t very well say I was waiting for a street car 
exactly, but I could say I was waiting to have my 
trousers pressed or mended, because that was Frieda’s 
specialty, but with the only iron in sight a waffle iron 
and not a pant in the house, it would be rather thin. | 
might even pass it off by saying something lightly 
about having lost them and go on to talk about the 
weather, but you can’t pass off pants like that. The 
thing to do, it became apparent, was not to be found, 
or, if found, to have on some clothes of some descrip- 
tion. 

Consequently I investigated, with the aid of some 
matches in my shirt pocket, and eventually assembled 
a wardrobe of obviously foreign origin that belonged 
to Frieda’s father, consisting of a black suit, a stiff shirt, 
a derby, and a cane. It was a Sunday-go-to-meeting 
outfit that any squarehead might well have been proud 
of. All the articles mentioned were too large for me, 
including the cane, but they were clothes, just the 
same. | could not say I was just dressing up to kid 
Frieda about her German beau, or something sensible 
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like that. I felt greatly cheered, although my reflection 
in the mirror was nothing to be particularly enthusias- 
tic about. 

Meantime Frieda and the lieutenant had been main- 
taining a high-powered conversation in the other room, 
bits of which drifted to me. With my temper boiling, 
I heard the lieutenant call Frieda a shane frowleen, a 
goot frowleen, and finally his schatz, which is getting 
pretty hot even for a boy lieutenant who is merely in- 
vestigating the disappearance of a pair of second-best 
breeches. 

I divined, therefore, that the looey by now had come 
under the influence of the waffle iron and was making 
open advances toward a waffle, possibly receiving, also, 
that inevitable adulation which German folk shower 
upon any officer, from a shavetail up. It was a sicken- 
ing thought. Then the talk broke off in a chilled silence 
that I felt even through the closed door, The lieutenant 
rose hastily, and I could hear the scuffing of his feet as 
he started to move and then changed his decision. 

“Der captain!” | heard him whisper hoarsely to 
Frieda, and she answered with a little “‘ock.’”’ An ock 
like that last one spelled bad medicine even for a looey 
right then. It became apparent even to my giant brain 
that the plot was thickening. It was bad enough for a 
private to be found} Hallowe’ened up in some Heinie 
clothes in a private house and parked in a dark room, 
but to have the captain catch the lieutenant poaching 
on his own waffle preserve would be terrible. By this 
time I was quite aware that a waffle was at the bottom 
of all this. Sentiment there might be, too, but the great 
fundamental issue was waffles. It has been most truly 
said that behind every fighting man in the Great War 
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somewhere there was a waffle spurring him one way or 
the other. 

I was speculating fancifully on how the loot would 
pass it off if the skipper should come all the way into 
the kitchen and find him engaged in a social conversa- 
tion with the best-looking German girl in town when 
the door to my room opened and Lieutenant Farquahar 
leaped inside Itke a hounded rabbit into its box. That he 
had a guilty conscience was pitifully obvious, and that 
he was on the captain’s home grounds was equally so. 
Otherwise he’d have bluffed it out as a second lieutenant 
should. But here he was—a cringing, gibbering figure, 
huddling in the dark, afraid to show his face to his 
superior officer and waffle-hunter. I snickered in spite 
of myself, and he instantly struck a match. It revealed 
a candle that I had overlooked and which he lighted 
after drawing the window shade. Then he turned to me 
suspiciously. 

“Who in hell are your” he whispered. 

“Ich weis nicht voss solus bedoiten,”’ | answered. “Das 
Ich so trawing bin.” 

“Hoboken Dutch!” he snorted. ““Who are you? [| 
know your face, but I don’t like it.” 

“Heilige nacht,” 1 replied bravely. “Stille nach. 
Nicht wabr?”’ But_my bluff failed. 

“So, it’s Simpkins, hey? What are you doing here 
masquerading in that rag-bag? Don’t you know you can 
be court-martialled for this? Er—well, don’t worry just 
now. Listen, Simpkins. The old man’s out there.”’ 

“T know it, sir.” 

“Have you been sitting up to Frieda, too? Don’t 
you know the captain’s been hanging around her like 
Grant around Richmond for two weeks?” 
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““My God, no! I mean no, sir.” 

“That’s why I’m in here instead of out there.” 

ey eSsit 

“The old rummy may take a notion to come in the 
kitchen and stay for hours. You know, I suppose, that 
he is a waffle addict?” 

INO, Sir 

“Tt is common talk. And he also thinks he is a ladies’ 
man, the old But I shouldn’t be talking to you like 
this. You are just a private.” 

messin: 

The lieutenant sat on the bed and picked at the cov- 
erlet. . 

“‘Suppose he should search the house, Simpkins!”’ 

“Looking for waffles, sir?” 

“No, no! Just on general principles—get suspicious. 
My cap’s out there. I would lose my commission, and 
you would go to Leavenworth for life, if not longer.” 

“Yessir. We are in a precarious position, sir.’’, 

“‘What shall we do? Go out the windowP”’ 

“We'd better wait him out, sir.”’ 

This idea did not meet favour. Lieutenant Farquahar 
surveyed me intently, some sort of scheme evidently 
forming behind his knitted brows, and I felt that it 
would not favour the private. 

“Simpkins.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“T am an officer.” 

SD vessifey. 

“That is, | am a second lieutenant.” 

“Yessir.” 

“You are only a private.” 

eAtat’s right sini” 
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“Hrrmph! It is one of the finest traditions of the 
Marine Corps that the enlisted men obey their officers 
to the letter in all circumstances, is it not?” 

“A magnificent old tradition,” I agreed feebly. I 
scented doom with a capital D. 

“Then, as your superior officer, Simpkins, I command 
you to give me those clothes.” 

“But, sir s 

“Tf I were to be seen descending from this window 
the whole battalion would know about it to-morrow at 
reveille. In uniform I would be instantly recognized, but 
in German clothes I would be just another squarehead.” 

“That’s the truth,” I replied. “I mean—yessir. But 
if you were seen descending in German clothes, it would 
bring disrepute upon our Frieda. People would talk. 
The poor girl would be ruined. You must think of 
Frieda, sir.” 

By a harsh but subdued laugh, Lieutenant Farquahar 
revealed the true baseness of his character. He would 
risk the honour of a simple country maiden to save him- 
self! I thought of the patient Sergeant Kruck and his 
threat. . . “‘—so bad they’ll think the armistice was 
just another of them military rumours.” I fancy a 
steely glint came into my eye, as the Western-story 
writers would say. My bosom heaved manfully. 

“Take the clothes, Lieutenant,” I said with quiet 
dignity. “Semper Fidelis is the marine motto, and I am 
nothing if not a good marine both Semper and Fidelis.” 

I doffed the coat, shirt, and trousers that I had so 
recently donned, and on pretense of seeing if the coast 
was clear I drew aside a corner of the window shade and 
peeped out. The view was most encouraging. There in 
the half light of a dim street lamp across the wav stood 
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the brooding figure of Sergeant Kruck, his eyes fastened 
on the house and tender love for Frieda undoubtedly 
rioting in his aged heart. 

“Here, Simpkins,” whispered Lieutenant Farquahar 
suddenly. “You have no breeches. | want you to know 
that I think there is something dam’ fishy about all 
this, but this is no time to ask questions.” 

“No, indeed, sir,’ I agreed rather pointedly. 

“T will be fair with you, Simpkins, although you are 
only a private and | don’t have to be. You may take 
these breeches.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I replied. 

“They are my best serge ones, but you may keep 
them, Simpkins. | have others.”’ 

“No doubt, sir.” 

“And here, Simpkins. This is a dirty trick to 'do you. 
You could have gotten out this way yourself.” 

“Yessir. But I care too much for Frieda—for a wo- 
man’s honour, sir.” 

“Baa-aa. Do you blab when you get drunk?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

“Then you may keep the fifteen marks or so that is 
in their pockets, and be sure to salvage my cap, won’t 
your” The lieutenant blew out the candle and strode 
to the window. 

“‘Good-night, Simpkins,” he chuckled evilly. “See 
you at reveille.” 

I sighed. 

“Good-bye, Lieutenant,” I said, choosing my words 
carefully. “I hope so, sir.” 

There was the thud of his body dropping from the 
sill to the ground. I lighted a cigarette, most pains- 
takingly. Then came a low, guttural cry from a tall, 
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brooding figure across the street, and I pulled down 
both the window shade and the window. The seamy 
side of military life has always distressed me. 

And so when the captain left, which he did after two 
hours of gorging himself. Frieda made a face at his 
stiffly departing back, led me out into the green room, 
and tossed up another jug of waffle batter just for the 
two of us. 

“Batter up!” I cried merrily, grabbing an armful of 
Frieda that made her squeal in high Deutsch, and for 
once we both laughed when both of us knew what we 
were laughing about. Even a private in the Marine 
Corps should be allowed to have his moments. .. . 
Semper Fidelis, you know. 


THE END 
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